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Current Concepts in Corrections.—It was less 
than 200 years ago when imprisonment was first 
used as a method of rehabilitating the offender. 
Great strides in penal practices have been made 
since, asserts Myr] E. Alexander, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. Improved sentencing 
techniques, halfway houses, work-release pro- 
grams, and furloughs for prisoners are among the 
innovations during the past decade. These new 
developments, together with increased knowledge 
about the causes of crime, an awakened public 
concern about delinquency and crime, and the 
extensive efforts on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to solve these problems, give promise to 
the future of corrections, Mr. Alexander con- 
cludes. 


Good Guys and Bad Guys.—When a person is 
convicted of a crime he is branded a “bad guy” 
by our social institutions, declares Dr. Harry 
A. Wilmer, professor of psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of California School of Medicine. But the 
forces of society, he contends, strongly resist his 
recovery of a “good guy” role, even after he has 
paid his penalty. If a prisoner is treated as a bad 
guy for any length of time, there is little chance of 
reversing his role. Dr. Wilmer delineates the 
“therapeutic community” principles which can 
seek out the strengths in an offender and help 
him resume a more normal role. 


Influence of the General Culture on Crime.— 
Donald R. Taft, author of the well-known text, 
Criminology, and professor emeritus of sociology 
at the University of Illinois, explains crime in the 
United States as in large measure the product of 
the direct or indirect influence of values, attitudes, 
and patterns of behavior in American culture. 
Few criminologists have made this central in 


This Issue in Brief 


their theories, Professor Taft states, and there 
has been a dearth of systematic research to estab- 
lish the effects of American culture. He suggests 
that practical use may be made of the knowledge 
that criminals who are caught are not the only 
Americans who are to blame for crime, its causes, 
and its serious injuries to society. 


Let’s Explode Some Myths!—Corrections is 
still a hit-and-miss game, charges L. E. Hazelrigg, 
assistant director of the Institute of Contem- 
porary Corrections at the Sam Houston State 
College, Huntsville, Texas. Our current techniques 
are neither efficient nor reliable, he alleges. If we 
are to discover ways to help the offender reform, 
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he points out, we shall have to start debunking 
some of our current “myths” in correctional 
practice. This will require a willingness to submit 
our vested interests to a penetrating appraisal, a 
critical accounting of our present body of knowl- 
edge, and imaginative, systematic research. 


“A Probation Officer ...Hmm...What Do You 
Do?”—“Unfortunately,” reports Deputy Proba- 
tion Officer Philip Stein, “the community we serve 
has little understanding of the purpose and goals 
of corrections.” It is incumbent upon each correc- 
tional worker to engage in a dynamic, aggressive 
public relations effort, Mr. Stein believes, not 
only to alert the community to the important task 
of corrections, but to enlist, as well, the full sup- 
port of the leadership of the community. 


“We Operate a Salvage Business—Not a Junk 
Yard!”—This is the first of a series of three 
articles on jail administration by a retired Marine 
major who is now the dynamic and successful 
warden of the Bucks County Prison at Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania. In his three articles Major 
John D. Case recounts the many innovations he 
has introduced in his jail and the philosophy 
which guides him in the administration of his 
program. His articles are “must” reading for all 
sheriffs and jail wardens. 


An Institutional Program for the Seriously 
Disturbed Delinquent Boy.—Twenty years ago 
New York State opened an intensive treatment 
institution for 100 severely disturbed delinquent 
boys who could not adjust to the traditional 
campus-type training school. Joseph H. Kane, 
director of the school, describes the program and 
philosophy that have developed over the years. 
Mr. Kane finds that treatment takes place through 
a therapeutic personal relationship between the 
boys and “direct contact staff,” through pro- 
grams that offer opportunities for successful 
achievement, and through a disciplinary program 
that stresses the boy’s responsibility for his be- 
havior. 


The Use of the Small Group in the Rehabili- 
tation of Delinquents.—In recent years, in- 
creasing use has been made of small group tech- 
niques in the rehabilitation of juvenile delin- 
quents. Dr. Frank R. Scarpitti and Dr. Richard 
M. Stephenson of Rutgers University portray 


- such techniques as they are used at Essexfields, 


a nonresidential, guided group interaction center 
in New Jersey. Traditional peer group associ- 
ations are used as a vehicle for fostering changes 
in attitudes, values, and behavior. 


Evaluation for Parole at a Sex Offender Treat- 
ment Center—In Massachusetts, persons con- 
victed of sexual offenses may be committed for 
1 day to life to a treatment center in lieu of a 
criminal sentence. Psychologist Murray L. Cohen 
and Psychiatrist Harry L. Kozol, both of the Sex 
Offender Treatment Center at Bridgewater, com- 
ment on the Sexually Dangerous Persons Law, 
the Treatment Center, and the types of persons 
committed to it. They also consider the factors 
studied in releasing a person from commitment. 
The authors believe their assessment of probable 
adjustment on parole has been relatively suc- 
cessful. 


Constructive Coercion and Group Counseling 
in the Rehabilitation of Alcoholics.—Alcoholism 
is the Nation’s third greatest health problem, ac- 
cording to Edward W. Soden, federal probation 
officer in the District of Columbia. It represents 
one of the serious problems with which most pro- 
bation officers are confronted. Mr. Soden believes 
emphatically that authority can be used con- 
structively and intelligently in helping the alco- 
holic. He relates how “constructive coercion’ is 
used in his probation office as a means of treat- 
ment, and outlines the program and procedures 
of the Alcoholic Counseling Group to which per- 


sons are assigned, some as a special condition of 
probation. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 


case to be deserving of consideration. 
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Current Concepts in Corrections 


By E. ALEXANDER 
Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


crime and punishment have plagued philos- 

ophers, clergymen, teachers, civil author- 
ities, and laymen. Why some people commit 
crimes is little better understood today than it 
was a thousand years ago when people violated 
tribal customs and codes of law. 

Society’s offenders have been dealt with in 
many ways. Until recent times, historically speak- 
ing, punishment was harsh; criminals were exiled, 
enslaved, tortured, mutilated, and executed. The 
use of imprisonment as a method of treating 
the offender is relatively new, dating back no far- 
ther than the last quarter of the 18th century. Of 
course, jails, lockups, and places of detention of 
various kinds have been in existence for hundreds 
of years. But it was only 200 years ago that they 
were used for anything other than places of de- 
tention for offenders awaiting a harsher kind of 
punishment. 


[crime and history the dual dilemmas of 


Early Developments in Corrections 


During the French Revolution waves of public 
indignation over the indiscriminate atrocities of 
the Bastille set the stage for a series of prison re- 
forms. About this same time in history, in our own 
country, the Society of Friends in Philadelphia 
conceived of a new use for prisons. Stemming 
from the same kind of humanitarianism that had 
carried them into other ventures, and at a time 
when crime of any kind was viewed as sinful be- 
havior (God’s displeasure), the Quakers were 
convinced that prisoners could be redeemed in the 
sight of God and man if they were placed in sol- 
itude. There they could pray, meditate upon their 
sins, and reconstruct their lives through patient 
religious guidance. Popular support was given to 
the idea and the old Walnut Street Jail in Phil- 
adelphia became dedicated to the task of saving 
lost souls. 

Prisoners were confined in complete isolation, 
separated from the outside world and from each 
other. While some may have been redeemed, many 
others deteriorated both physically and emotion- 
ally. Some went insane. A sinful animal some- 


1 Ruth Shonle Cavan, Criminology. New York: Thomas W. Crowell 
Company, 1955, pp. 414-415. 


times, but nonetheless a social animal, man cannot 
endure the loneliness of complete solitude for long 
periods of time. 

This experiment in penitence—and from it the 
word “penitentiary’—must be regarded as a 
failure in the treatment of offenders. Yet, it gave 
rise to a belief that has become basic to sentencing 
and a wide range of correctional practices, 
namely, that criminal behavior can be redirected. 
Thus, imprisonment as it is used today in this 
country and others throughout the world, began 
as an experiment in punishment and reformation 
less than 200 years ago. In order that we may 
consider present-day concepts of corrections in 
true perspective, we must review very briefly the 
major modifications and further experimentation 
that has occurred over past generations. 

In the 1870’s a new group of prison reformers 
imbued with strong religious motivation added a 
new dimension to corrections. Among them was 
Zebulon Brockway who was convinced that the 
reclamation of prisoners could better be achieved 
through education and retraining than by punish- 
ment and repression. When the first reformdtory 
for youth was opened at Elmira, N. Y., in 1876, 
Brockway established and became head of an 
educational program that at first was considered 
radical in its philosophy but was watched with 
interest throughout the world. He established 
workshops, classes, discussion groups and reli- 
gious services. Education thus became the key- 
stone in his and his followers’ efforts to change 
human behavior.’ Their contribution was the re- 
formatory idea of which the Elmira institution 
became the prototype—a correctional center for 
the re-education of youthful offenders. Important 
byproducts of this idea are the present-day prac- 
tices of inmate classification and the concept of 
the indeterminate sentence. 

Still another influence was brought to bear in 
shaping the role of the correctional institution be- 
fore the turn of the century—the growing insist- 
ence that the correctional institution become 
economically self-sufficient. This requirement fos- 
tered the growth of the industrial prison, the 
large institution where mass inmate manpower 
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was concentrated in factories to produce low cost 
goods sold on the open market in competition with 
commodities produced by free labor. 

In the years after World War I, as the social 
sciences became interested in the criminal, be- 
havioral disciplines found their way into insti- 
tutions and other areas of corrections. By 1930, 
the potential contributions of the behavioral 
sciences were expressed in a new concept: Inas- 
much as there is no single cause of crime, there 
can be no single cure of criminal behavior. There- 
fore, correctional treatment must be individual- 
ized and based on a diagnosis of individual prob- 
lems and needs. 

Over the next 10 to 15 years the more pro- 
gressive prison systems introduced this concept 
of inmate classification and individualized correc- 
tional treatment. It became increasingly clear to 
social scientists and practitioners alike that 
thought should be given to the setting in which 
correctional treatment was supposed to occur. 
Thus, a number of studies was made on the struc- 
ture and dynamics of the cultures and subcultures 
of the prison community. Progressive correctional 
administrators were increasingly concerned about 
the need to create within their institutions a 
community life as near normal as possible. Cus- 
todial control and treatment were seen as insep- 
arable, coordinate parts of a single effort. Correc- 
tional treatment derives from the total impact on 
the offender of all institutions programs, services, 
and influences to which the offender is exposed. 

One of the most important and basic advances 
in the past 25 years has been the “‘new look” in 
correctional administration. More and more ward- 
ens, superintendents, and commissioners are ex- 
perienced career people. Progressively, correc- 
tional institutions have undergone improvements 
in administrative organization. Institutional op- 
erations have been divided into areas of function 
and administrative responsibility. The warden 
has become chief executive of a management team 
of division and department heads whose responsi- 
bilities carry requisite authority and account- 
ability. 

While these developments were in progress, 
other approaches were emerging—the beginnings 
of a search for alternatives to imprisonment. In 
1841, John Augustus, a Boston shoemaker, fa- 
thered the idea of probation which has today the 
dual purpose of furnishing essential services to 
the courts and providing a regimen of correctional 
treatment for selected offenders in the community. 


Around 1900, parole, as we understand it today, 
arrived on the correctional scene. Its purpose is 
to provide an interval of supervision and control 
in the community for offenders who have been 
imprisoned and, theoretically, to continue the 
programs of correctional treatment that were be- 


, gun during the period of institutionalization. 


Some Recent Developments 


We have yet to take a look at some of the more 
recent developments which also have contributed 
to current concepts of corrections. But before 
doing this, there is one other historical segment 
that must be considered. ‘‘He who sins must suf- 
fer” has been an axiom of justice throughout the 
ages. Belief in a sanction and reprisals for wrong- 
doing has been embraced by the great religions 
of the world. Transgressors and the wayward 
have been punished in many ways and for many 
reasons. Typically, a rationale of the punish- 
ment has come after the fact. Thus, punishment 
has been justified as retaliation or retribution, as 
a deterrent to the offender and to others, and for 
the purpose of “teaching a lesson” or rehabili- 
tation. 

The particular meaning of this for the field of 
corrections is that not only has there been a nearly 
exclusive reliance on punishment as a means of 
controlling delinquency and criminal behavior, 
but also the orientation of the punishment has 
been essentially negative and rejective. 

Our knowledge of human behavior today tells 
us that punishment is an essential part of the 
learning process, but only when it is constructive 
and supportive. This is a very real dichotomy 
with which correctional practitioners learn to 
live. It accounts for such questions as,“How can 
you hope to punish and rehabilitate at the same 
time?” It is also reflected in the opposite orien- 
tations of the law and behavioral sciences. Tra- 
ditionally, criminal law has been based upon con- 
cepts of moral condemnation and deterrence by 
punishment. Behavioral science goals on the other 
hand are understanding and manipulation of be- 
havior. It can be argued that the criminal law 
tends to serve simultaneously society’s ethical 
absolutes and more practical matters of social 
utility. 

For correctional practitioners, the question is: 
To what extent can these opposing orientations 
be reconciled to permit a single comprehensive 
effort? This question is anything but academic 
when it is increasingly understood that, as law 
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enforcement agericies, corrections has as its goal 
long-term protection by reducing the offender’s 
potential for further criminality. 

To fully appreciate current concepts of correc- 
tions, we must concern ourselves with the admin- 
istration of criminal justice in all of its aspects. 
This includes the criminal law itself (which, 
among other things, distinguishes deviant be- 
havior which is unlawful from that which is not) 
as well as the agencies of law enforcement, prose- 
cution, the courts, and the correctional agencies 
of probation, institution, and parole. 


Improved Sentencing 


Let us begin with the courts, since they occupy 
such a central position in the entire correctional 
process. We find, for example, problems in the 
selection and training of judges. Whether ap- 
pointed or elected, judges rarely are experienced 
or specifically trained for the job. Even those 
judges who enter the position with experiences 
in criminal law more often than not have devoted 
their greatest attention to the rules and adver- 
sary processes of determining guilt or innocence. 
From a correctional standpoint these are not the 
major issues. The majority of criminal defendants 
plead guilty anyway. The basic correctional prob- 
lem is one of sentencing or disposition. 

The Federal Government took a long step for- 
ward in 1958 when Congress authorized sen- 
tencing institutes and joint councils on sentencing 
for federal judges under the auspices of the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States. More re- 
cently, a few states have begun to hold institutes 
for its criminal court judges. The purpose of 
these institutes is to promote greater uniformity 
in sentencing and to make available to judges 
information which will enable them to make the 
best use of correctional resources. 

If sentencing judges are to make the most 
effective use of these resources, they certainly 
must have information other than a statement of 
the offense and a summary of any prior criminal 
history. Judges should insist—indeed be required 
by law—that they be furnished a complete and 
accurate presentence investigation report in 
every felony case and serious misdemeanors. 
These reports should be augmented by clinical 
findings as indicated. On the basis of the presen- 
tence investigation findings the court can be 
sufficiently informed to decide upon the best dis- 
position in a given case. Without such background 


information a judge cannot be expected to per- 
form the duties of his office properly. 


Halfway Houses 


In very recent years, correctional adminis- 
trators have become increasingly aware of the 
need for a transitional or halfway step from total 
incarceration to complete release to the commun- 
ity, even under parole supervision. This has been 
a natural outgrowth of interest in the develop- 
ment of prerelease programs. For many years, 
various persons and private organizations and 
agencies have attempted to provide boarding 
homes for released prisoners. Halfway houses, or 
prerelease guidance centers as we call them in the 
Federal Prison Service, are more than boarding 
homes. They are really community residential 
treatment centers which are professionally staffed 
and which include evaluative research to deter- 
mine their effectiveness. Community centers of 
this kind are limited in numbers and have been 
in operation only a relatively short time. While 
it is premature to make claims for their effective- 
ness, our own experience and that of other juris- 
dictions suggests that this is a practical way of 
coming to grips with the problem of reintegrating 
selected offenders into society. 


Work Release and Furloughs 


A third area of recent development is the use 
of work release and furloughs as corrective tools. 
On September 10, 1965, President Johnson signed 
the Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965 which 
applies to most federal prisoners. The new law 
contains three important provisions: (1) Author- 
ity to establish community halfway houses for 
selected adult offenders; (2) authority to permit 
deserving inmates to work at regular employment 
in nearby communities and return to their insti- 
tutions during nonwérking hours; (3) «authority 
to grant unescorted furlough, enabling inmates 
to return home for such family emergencies as 
critical illness or death, to seek employment, or 
for any other compelling reason consistent with 
the best interests of both the prisoner and the 
community. 

Although entirely new to us in the Federal 
Prison Service, work release had its origin in a 
1913 Wisconsin law (The Huber Law) which per- 
mitted judges the discretion of imposing a work- 
release sentence on certain misdemeanants. Little 
attention was given this revolutionary procedure 
until a very few years ago when one jurisdiction 
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after another began to realize its potentials. Even 
now, only North Carolina, Michigan, and Mary- 
land, besides the Federal Government, have work- 
release statutes applicable to felony offenders. 

As a correctional tool, work release provides 
opportunities never before available to give insti- 
tutional programs of education, vocational train- 
ing, counseling, and guidance direct, immediate, 
and practical meaning. The correctional process 
started in institutions will find practical applica- 
tion in the community for selected work-release 
inmates while they are still under institutional 
control. The significance of this, eventually, will 
be immeasurable. Large, multipurpose prisons 
and reformatories will give way to smaller, spe- 
cial-purpose institutions where inmates, who can 
be expected to benefit from the investment, will 
participate in relatively short-term, intensive pro- 
grams of correction before moving out to the 
community, still under institutional control, and 
then to parole and release. 

This program will eliminate for many offenders 
the old dichotomy of being behind bars today and 
free in the community tomorrow, even under 
parole supervision. For parole boards, the pro- 
gram will eliminate much of the guesswork in 
determining who is a good parole risk and who is 
not. For offenders, it will mean that those who 
really try to change their way of life can be as- 
sured of a stake in the community before they 
leave the institution. For the public, there can be 
assurance of better protection in the close insti- 
tutional control over offenders in the community 
who are earning their way to parole and eventual 
freedom. Together with furloughs, work release 
is the best method yet devised for bridging the 
traditionally wide gap between the correctional 
institution and the communities from which of- 
fenders come and to which they will return. 

These three recent developments—attempts at 
better sentencing; use of halfway houses; and 
the implementation of work release and furloughs 
—are the essence of current corrections. These 
concepts really are not so new, but their emphasis 
is. It is still the intent of the criminal law and 
the purpose of sentences to punish offenders. But 
total reliance no longer is being placed on punish- 
ment alone, nor is imprisonment the nearly ex- 
clusive method of correctional treatment and 
control. The new efforts and the new directions 
recognize, more than ever before, that the typical 
offender is not only essentially a normal person, 
but also one who is educationally retarded and 


likely to be without significant employable skills. 
There is recognition, too, of the fact that the 
task of “rehabilitation” is only partly achieved 
when an offender begins to realize why he got into 
trouble in the first place, and really wants to do 
something about it. In addition, he has to make a 


, reasonable adjustment to the social environment 


in which he is to work and live. 

Any discussion of corrections today or in the 
future must be undertaken with the realization 
that the processes and decisions will affect posi- 
tively or negatively the lives of thousands of men, 
women, and young people. Adult correctional 
institutions alone care for upwards of 250,000 
persons annually. No figures are available on the 
numbers of persons on probation and parole in 
the entire country, but one index is the fact that 
there are more than 40,000 federal offenders 
under community supervision at this moment. 
Neither are there reliable figures on the numbers 
of persons under sentence in local jails and work- 
houses, but estimates run in the hundreds of 
thousands. 

How effectively these offenders will be treated 
will depend, to a large extent, on where they are 
convicted, how long they are imprisoned, and who 
has responsibility for them. It must be said that 
there is no American correctional system. In- 
stead, there is a crazy-quilt patchwork of local, 
state, and federal programs which range on a 
continuum from adequate to appalling. For those 
who are committed to jails under sentence, it is 
reasonably certain that positive results will be 
minimal because, for the most part, we have not 
yet demonstrated that the short-term offender 
has needs which extend far beyond keeping him 
locked up. 

What will happen if a person is committed to a 
major institution for a longer sentence is prob- 
lematical, too. He may find himself in an insti- 
tution of one of a few states which have forward- 
looking, effective programs, or he may be com- 
mitted to an institution which still boasts that it 
can handle 2,000 inmates with a civilian staff of 
30 people. 

There are still jurisdictions in which one has to 
commit a major crime in order to receive the 
benefits of probation and parole for the simple 
reason that probation services are not available to 
the lower courts and there is no parole for sen- 
tenced jail prisoners. Even where probation and 
parole services are available, the odds are that 
the complement of personnel is so small and the 
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workloads so great that the offender will not 
receive adequate supervision and guidance. 


Some Needs To Fill the Gaps 


Shortcomings and limitations such as _ these 
suggest that, despite many advances in the cor- 
rectional field, there are a number of wide gaps 
about which something must be done. Foremost 
among these are: 

The need for better criminal laws.— Reference 
has been made to the correctional aspects of sen- 
tencing. In defining criminal behavior, the law, 
intentionally or not, serves as a dragnet which 
scoops up all kinds of social, mental, and medical 
problems—including the problem of criminality. 
Even as to this, in distinguishing between a fel- 
ony and misdemeanor, the laws are directed to 
the deed, rather than the doer. The need is to 
distinguish the dangerous offender from those 
who are not, and it cannot be assumed (as the law 
does) that only dangerous offenders commit fel- 
onies. From a correctional standpoint, the law 
can be entirely inflexible in a number of partic- 
ulars. Examples of this are seen when the law 
prohibits the use of probation and parole for cer- 
tain offenses, when collateral statutes prede- 
termine the portion of a sentence which must be 
served before an inmate is eligible for parole 
consideration, or when other mandatory pro- 
visions interfere with the kinds of judgments 
and decisions which judges, correctional admin- 
istrators, and parole boards should be able to 
make. 

The need for better probation— We have 
already acknowledged the importance of presen- 
tence investigations to effective sentencing and 
the lack of enough personnel to provide adequate 
help and supervision to probationers. This situ- 
ation is wasteful, costly, and unrealistic. It is 
also unrealistic for judges to use probation in 20 
to 30 percent of dispositions when it has been 
amply demonstrated that probation can be an 
economical, effective, and safe disposition for as 
many.as 70 percent of felony offenders. 

The need for “halfway-in” houses.—Just as we 
decried the old dichotomy of behind bars today 
and free on parole tomorrow, there is a corres- 
ponding problem of offenders being either on pro- 
bation so long as they keep out of trouble and 
locked up when they get in trouble. Unfortu- 
nately, there are borderline cases in which “need- 
ing help” could be .distinguished from “getting 
into trouble.” The Highfields and Essexfields ex- 


periments in New Jersey during the 1950’s dem- 
onstrated the value of intermediate residential 
facilities as adjuncts to probation. These experi- 
ments pointed the way to the establishment of 
similar community residential centers for juve- 
nile and youthful offenders in a number of juris- 
dictions. Many more of them are needed, both 
for adults and young offenders. 

The need for multipurpose jails—The local 
jail could and should become a community or 
regional correctional center. There is need for the 
temporary detention of some offenders who are 
awaiting trial and disposition; but detention does 
not need to be synonymous with cold storage. 
This is a time when diagnosis, preliminary classi- 
fication, and program planning can be started so 
that the sentencing judge is better able to choose 
among dispositional alternatives. For offenders 
who need not be locked up these services can be 
performed at community residential centers or on 
an outpatient basis. Only a small percentage of 
sentenced jail inmates need to be held in max- 
imum security. If the concept of intervention in 
criminal careers is to have real meaning, the pro- 
cesses should start with minor offenders benefit- 
ing from effective correctional programs in local 
jails rather than to reserve these for the benefit 
of major offenders who are fortunate enough to 
end up in a progressive and resourceful state cor- 
rectional system. 

The need for experimentation, demonstration, 
and research.—By and large, the programs and 
services which have been incorporated into cor- 
rectional practice have been the expression of 
well-educated hunches, stimulated by a sense of 
humanitarianism, or borrowed from other fields. 
Until quite recently, little support has been given 
to program evaluation, to experimentation, dem- 
onstration, or research. Corrections has been re- 
quired to fly by the seat of its pants with an 
erratic compass. The need to know has become so 
obvious that this is changing. 

The correctional equivalents of quality control, 
production efficiency, computation of break-even 
points, research, and development are beginning 
to appear. The problems are enormous. We lack 
objective statistical data of the most rudimentary 
sort with which to evaluate criminal careers. The 
entire system of criminal statistics is so frag- 
mented as to frustrate any effort to measure the 
relative impact upon individuals of the specific 
treatment applied. Yet, significant starts are 
being made. In at least three jurisdictions state- 
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wide information centers are being planned which 
will utilize the latest developments in electronic 
storage and retrieval and automatic data proces- 
sing. When established, these centers will service 
law enforcement, the courts, and all correctional 
agencies. 

With grant funds from government and private 
sources, a growing number of demonstration pro- 
jects, both large and small, are being carried on 
in various aspects of correctional practice. Almost 
without exception, a planning requirement of such 
projects is built-in evaluation. 

From all this, I do not mean to imply that the 
experiment of corrections, which began less than 
200 years ago, has been a failure. Despite all of 
the limitations, the false starts, the intermittent 
progress, and the obvious frustrations, a more 


accurate appraisal would be that the experiment 
has not really been tried. The present outlook is 
promising. Two new factors make it so. One is 
an awakened public concern over the problems of 
crime and delinquency which is genuine and re- 
flects a willingness to share responsibility for 


‘ doing something about it. The other is that, for 


the first time, we are seeing the Federal Govern- 
ment mount a massive effort to solve the problems 
of crime and delinquency on a broad, coordinated 
front. It is certain that no miracles will be per- 
formed, but it is equally certain that there will 
be concerted action across the entire spectrum of 
situations which are related to the prevention of 
crime and the treatment and control of the of- 
fender. Even more important, we will at last 
know what we are doing. 


Good Guys and Bad Guys 


A Litmus Paper Concept of Man 


By HARRY A. WILMER, M.D. 
Professor of Psychiatry, University of California School of Medicine, San Francisco* 


HO IS BAD and who is good? In our society 

V V there exists a culture of “good and evil’ 

which results in a sorting process: con- 

victs in prison and free people outside. Crime, 

conviction, sentencing, and imprisonment estab- 

lish a legal “‘bad-guy” role and change a free man 
into a symbolic object. 

When it comes time for parole and resociali- 
zation, society’s attitude toward the criminal does 
not change. This “once a bad guy, always a bad 
guy” thinking illustrates society’s “litmus” con- 
cept of man. In this theory there is a continuum, 
any point along which a man is either one class 
of thing or another, one color or another. In ordi- 
nary life we are, so to speak, titrated back and 
forth across the line, and are reversible from the 
acidity of the “bad-guy” role to the alkalinity of 
the “good-guy” role. Only a single drop is needed 
to change the social litmus paper and when, in the 
social dimension of crime and justice, this final 


*Dr. Wilmer is also affiliated with the Langley Porter 
Neuropsychiatric Institute and is a consultant to San 
Quentin Prison and the California Department of Correc- 
tions. 


drop is conviction, the titration process suddenly 
becomes irreversible. 

Historically, the litmus man in America is most 
dramatically illustrated by the blue and the gray 
in the Civil War. Brother turned against brother, 
tragically divided by a “conviction” or inner 
judgment. Good and evil were perceived “this 
way” or “that way,” according to which side of 
the Mason-Dixon line one was on, actually or 
figuratively. 

So deeply ingrained in American culture is the 
good-guy, bad-guy concept that we can clearly 
see it in the writings of the earliest explorers, in 
the Salem witch hunts and in the American rev- 
olution. In his book, O Strange New World, H. 
Mumford Jones! quotes John Cleveland’s message 
to General Gage in the Essex Gazette in 1775: 
“Without speedy repentance, you will have an 
aggravated damnation in Hell... You are not 
only a robber, a murderer and a usurper, but a 
wicked rebel: a rebel against authority of truth, 
law, equity, the English constitution of govern- 
ment, these colony states, and humanity itself.” 


1H. M. Jones, O Strange New World. New York: Viking, 1964. 
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The argument was clear. The British could do no 
right, and the Americans could do no wrong. 

Even today the fiery, fierce feelings of preju- 
dice hold on desperately, lest the line between 
good guys and the bad guys gets blurred. The law 
does uphold good-bad dichotomy, and many a man 
is in prison today for an act which 50 years ago 
would not have been a felony. 

There develops in the two subcultures of the 
prisoners and nonprisoners a reciprocal projec- 
tion system whereby the good guys see their own 
bad all in the others, and the bad guys see their 
bad in the good guys. Each acts in accordance 
with his own belief system and tends to provoke 
in the other what he has disowned in himself. 

Even psychiatry has not come to grips with 
the problem of good and evil, although of all 
sciences it should be most concerned, most wise, 
and most knowledgeable about these forces in 
human beings. Instead, psychiatry has tended to- 
ward good-guy, bad-guy thinking at one extreme, 
or toward avoiding the issue at the other. Upon 
his retirement, H. C. Riimke? at Utrecht Univer- 
sity wrote: 

It has gradually become clearer to me that both 
psychiatry and psychology should be fully alive to the 
existence of “good” and “evil” in human beings. I have 
tried to find something on this topic in psychological 
and psychiatric literature, for instance, in the writing 
of the analysts. I have been confronted with the re- 
markable fact that almost everyone evades the problem. 
Some time ago I wrote, “In Freud’s world, man is 
innocent.” It is said that psychoanalysis does grievous 
harm to a person’s narcissism. The opposite is true: no 
one has done more than Freud to gratify our self-love. 
“Guilt” is always somebody else’s guilt—usually moth- 
er’s sometimes our father’s, now and then even our 
brother’s or sister’s. 

The good-bad concept is incorporated into 
psychoanalytic theory. There is the Good Mother 
and the Bad Mother, Good Breast and Bad Breast, 
Good Father and Bad Father, Good Self and Bad 
Self. Most ingenious of all, there is the Good 
Analyst and the Bad Analyst. In the projected 
image of his patient, he represents one of these 
good or bad guys. It is however, all understood 
as “transference.” Perhaps mostly it is, but in 
fact it certainly often is not. He may, in fact, be 
a bad analyst, whose patient doesn’t fit the Pro- 
crustean couch of the old rigid psychoanalytic 
line. 

One of the myths of medicine and the social 
sciences is the belief in such things as a “value- 
free sociology” and “nonjudgmental psychiatry.” 

2 H.C. Riimke, Delta, Netherlands, I, 31, 1964. 


3 A. M. Johnson and S. A. Szurek, Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 21, 
323, 1952. 


A value-free social science is a valueless view of 
man, and a nonjudgmental psychiatry is, at best, 
a pleasant illusion and, at worst, an ingenious 
system of never blaming the patient or anyone 
else, including the psychiatrist or society. But the 
fly in the ointment is, responsibility. Who is re- 
sponsible? 


The Good Guy and Bad Guy in Childhood Play 


Games help children learn the rules of life. In 
infancy mothers and babies are involved in an 
interplay of reversible good and bad roles. 
Mother talks baby talk, and baby learns good 
behavior to elicit mother’s favorable response and 
the primitive satisfactions of love and good. Peek- 
a-boo games lead to the initial discovery of the 
good-guy bad-guy game. The adult con game 
version of this is, “Now you see it, now you 
don’t.” Peek-a-boo becomes hide-and-seek, which 
is an antecedent of cops and robbers. During the 
mastery of their good and bad impulses, children 
play many good guy and bad guy games. So long 
as it is play there is no real danger; it does not 
matter which side a child takes. 

Children also play solitary games in an attempt 
to master conflicts of helplessness. For example, 
they will play blind, closing their eyes, and feel- 
ing and groping their way through the house. 
But, they know they can open their eyes at any 
time and look. In a group, blindfolded children 
play pin-the-tail-on-the-donkey, or cowboys and 
Indians. Reversibility and immunity make these 
games mastery-learning techniques. 

A child may be punished by a parent and be 
called a “good boy” or “bad boy” (or girl). This 
is a reversible interaction unless the child senses 
that the parent really thinks and expects him to 
become a delinquent or criminal. There is clinical 
evidence in the work of the psychoanalysts, John- 
son and Szurek,* that the unconscious wish, “the 
acting out” of the child, is often merely the child’s 
obedient fulfilment of the parent. It is the parent’s 
unconscious wish to be bad which in this subtle 
way he fosters on the child and then disowns 
impulse, influence, and child. The litmus paper 
child is bad. 

The child becomes aware of the parental ex- 
pectation of badness and finds that he is punished 
or rejected, no matter what he does. He experi- 
ences anxiety and fear because of his conscious 
or unconscious hostility. Then, by perversely 
gratifying the parent, he punishes the parent in 
a self-fulfilling prophecy. In the same way, society 
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reinforces the bad guy image until the ex-convict 
sees himself as others do. It is a well known fact 
to psychologists, psychiatrists, and criminologists 
that brutality begets brutality, aggression begets 
aggression, hatred begets hatred, no matter which 
side begins it. The question is where and when 


will it stop? Since children, sick patients, and - 


prisoners are connoisseurs of sincerity, and are 
supersensitive detectives of deceit, one thing is 
unmistakably clear—that nothing deceitful will 
work. It is far more damaging for love, under- 
standing, or acceptance to be cloaked in phoney 
good roles than to be open and honest-to-goodness 
badness. 

Children play out the good-guy, bad-guy conflict 
when they have an imaginary companion who is 
guilty for all the real or imagined transgressions 
of the child. “I didn’t do it, he did!” the child 
says. The pathologic manifestations of this in 
paranoid thinking are obvious. The imaginary 
companion, on the other hand, may be the good 
guy, the ideal sibling or playmate, or the imagi- 
nary totally bad self. In either case, fantasy 
frustrates the parents, for they have no control 
over these characters. This is the childhood ante- 
cedent of the alias. A dramatic example of the 
alias came to my attention with a notice from the 
FBI, which read, “Wanted for interstate flight, 
murder, robbery, and grand theft.” It was accom- 
panied by a mug-shot and fingerprints of a pris- 
oner with his 12 aliases, including five doctors. 
My name was last. 

Children also play dead and play prisoner. A 
77-year-old boy hides behind the stairway banister, 
holds on to the rails, and when asked what he is 
doing, answers, “I am a prisoner.” “What makes 
you think so?” “Because I can’t get out,” he 
answers with mock sadness. 

Thus the child learns control and conformity 
during play, which becomes important in later 
life when rules become a part of the child. Rules 
are at first regarded as final and inflexible, resting 
in the authority of mother and father. It is in a 
return to this initial response that the convicted 
criminal finds himself trapped. As the child ma- 
tures and interacts with other children, he grasps 
the notion of reciprocity, and cooperative activ- 
ities become possible. It is during this process of 
reciprocal interactions that the child begins to 
see that rules are based on mutual agreement. If 
this occurs in a deviant social group, the child 
is at odds with the conforming social group and 


feels disenfranchised. The normal child, on the 
other hand, finds that the rules can be changed 
and new rules made. When he begins to take part 
in this process of changing and making rules him- 
self, he finds that these become his own rules by 
which he abides with inner autonomy. 

Thus the crucial condition for willing inter- 
nalization of social norms is participation in in- 
teraction and rule-making with others. There is 
reason to suspect that defective play learning at 
home and at school significantly affects relation- 
ships with authority and fosters delinquent ten- 
dencies. Since the ordinary prison precludes such 
interaction, it further frustrates resocialization. 
In the prison community living-group exper- 
iments at San Quentin, efforts toward resociali- 
zation probably have signficant echoes of those 
earlier experiences in learning rules in the inter- 
play with peers and adults. 


Adult Good-Guy, Bad-Guy Roles 


The adult world allows good-guy, bad-guy role 
reversal within narrower but more sophisticated 
limits. A man may worship at church on Sunday, 
juggle his income tax returns on Monday, be a 
scoutmaster on Thursday, and cheat on his golf 
score on Saturday. While prayer and forgiveness 
may assuage his sense of guilt, he may live a 
week-long period of “white collar crimes.” He 
may break the speed limit on the way to a benefit 
for charity. His periodic good-guy role reassures 
him that he is not all bad. In the political sphere, 
sides are viewed as good and bad, and political 
rhetoric is a lucid example of the adult good-guy, 
bad-guy dichotomy. Indeed, it seems the sine qua 
non for political campaigns. 

Adults can empathize with their role in drama, 
literature, and television stories. Newspapers can 
report endless examples of good guys who turn 
out to be bad guys, but seldom of bad guys who 
turn out to be good guys. This is particularly 
striking when policemen, clergymen,. physicians, 
and high-office holders are exposed as dishonest. 
Until the moment of unmasking, respected good 
guys can play bad-guy roles behind the immunity 
of their disguise. Since our laws are based on the 
concept that men are “innocent until proved 
guilty,” one may genuinely believe in his inno- 


cence, even if it is only technical innocence. But 
once he is proved guilty “beyond a shadow of a 
doubt,” he has become a legalized bad guy, and 
a bad guy he will remain. 
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Operation Scapegoat — 


The convicted man is stigmatized as if he em- 
bodied all evil. The horror, loathing, and fear of 
the criminal that society casts upon its prisoners 
is a means to protect itself not merely from the 
bad guys but from the recognition of their own 
badness. All convicts are cast in “operation 
scapegoat.” These harsh, defensive measures, I 
suggest, perpetuate and broaden the solidarity of 
the bad-guy culture. This truly does endanger 
society which, in turn, finds increased justifica- 
tion for its need to limelight the bad guys and 
“get tough.” Out of this vicious circle emerges 
the irrevocable role of the bad guy. 

It is important to realize that I am not saying 
that “bad guys are good guys.” I know from long 
experience as a consultant at San Quentin prison 
that prisoners have done wrong, and in that light 
are inescapably bad. They, for the most part, 
readily admit that. Prisoners, by the time they 
are caught in the meshes of state prisons and 
usually long before that, are not, in general, like- 
able people. Some are vicious people who despise 
and hate so intensely that they cannot like and 
will not allow anyone to like them unless it serves 
their selfish cruel purposes, but they are the ex- 
ceedingly small minority of prisoners. It is cast- 
ing them all in the light of the despised con 
which I call “operation scapegoat’ and leads to 
a nihilistic attitude toward prisoner rehabili- 
tation. Slowly, this is changing. Prison reforms 
continue to make definite strides and until such 
time as prisons are replaced by treatment insti- 
tutions, we must find ways to deal therapeutically 
with prisoners within our present institutions. 


Prison Group-Living Experiment 


As an experiment in learning social responsi- 
bility, a program of treating prisoners with the 
social therapeutic approach of the therapeutic 
community has been gaining strong momentum 
in California. In their prisons, prison camps, 
community correctional centers, their narcotic 
prison at Chino, in both the adult and youth insti- 
tutions, the therapeutic communities are devel- 
oping rapidly. 

I have been the psychiatric consultant to the 
group-living program at San Quentin Prison since 
it began in 1961. Here in our group meetings we 
have been able to observe the good-guy, bad-guy 
conflict from a first-hand social-psychiatric per- 


# Pauline Morris, Prisoners and Their Families. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1963. 


spective. The heart of the correctional community 
is in its large community group meeting of all 
prisoners and staff each day. The community is 
divided into small groups that meet in addition. 
The large groups vary from 20 to 100 or more 
men in the different prisons. A husband-wife 
group counseling has been conducted once a week, 
and once a month a total family group meeting 
has been held. On the Saturday that this was held 
the prisoners’ children come and are reunited in 
a social group with both their parents, and with 
other families and children with whom they can 
freely talk. 

The children see it all with their own eyes— 
that there are no stripes, no balls and chains, no 
monster guards. Most important, they come to- 
gether with their fathers. I believe that this 
monthly reunion of the total family not only 
positively modifies the prisoners’ lives but also 
is a strong force in reducing delinquent trends 
in children. Over half of the children of our com- 
munity prisoners had not been told that their 
father was a prisoner. Pauline Morris‘, a socio- 
logist, has reported the same findings in England 
in her new book, Prisoners and Their Families. 

Why this denial? Prisoners and their wives ex- 
plain it as if it is to protect the child until they 
realize it is to protect themselves. Parents do not 
wish to shatter the “last illusion” of the “good” 
father, but this allows a fantasied “‘good father- 
good mother,” not real parents, and with the dis- 
illusionment later comes the fact that they were 
dishonest and liars, “but good.” The evidence 
from our children’s group is overwhelming; chil- 
dren whose fathers disappear and are told he’s 
away “working,” or in “a hospital,” or “gone,” as 
the months or years pass, cling to the good-guy, 
bad-guy belief system with either a terrifying 
fantasy of a cruel rejecting father or an omni- 
potent and wonderful father. 

Prisons are as a rule rigidly controlled, with 
custody as the final authority. Yet in the correc- 
tional communities the prisoners come to see cus- 
tody as human beings and, if not as their friends, 
at least not as their enemies, both good and bad. 
Some small groups are led by officers as well as 
correctional counselors. Prison meetings vary con- 
siderably in feeling and content and in amount 
of participation. One thing is certain—they are 
usually lively, uninhibited, and volatile. The pris- 
oners are also rather well behaved, since it is the 
prisoners’ peer group which establishes its norms. 
The inmates are mainly concerned with immedi- 
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ate behavior problems in the community living 
situation, the so-called “here and now.” Such 
themes as snitching, justice, punishment, respon- 
sibility, parole board appearances, interpersonal 
conflicts, stealing, drinking, homosexual and het- 
erosexual problems, work conflicts, and problems 
in relation to custody occur repeatedly. Crime, 
prison, and parole recurrently dominate group 
attention. 


Therapeutic Community Principles 


While the therapeutic community concept has 
come to mean many things to many people in 
many places there are six fundamental principles 
or concepts which characterize the basic elements 
of therapeutic communities: 

1. The social system is organized to facilitate 
treatment.—The therapeutic community is an 
organized social system for the management and 
treatment of a type or kind of human behavior 
wherein the group assumes the primacy. It is 
within the group processes and not in unilateral 
staff decision, pairs or cliques of people that the 
therapeutic power rests.*® 

2. Open communication is the hallmark of a 
therapeutic community.—The process of open 
communication is fostered to the maximum, which 
means that “secrets” and privileged communi- 
cations are held to the minimum. Open communi- 
cation is possible only with a reciprocal relation- 
ship, with open communication from the staff 
within limits of the social system. Open communi- 
cation is only possible if there is “open listening,” 
listening to one another, without closing one’s 
ears to anything one might not want to hear. 
Much of the effectiveness of psychotherapy rests 
upon the uniqueness of the relationship in which 
a person is really and wholly listened to, for what 


- he wants to say, for what he tries but cannot say, 


for what he dares not say; not for what the 
listener wants to hear or wants to tell the other 
out of his own life and experiences. This is such 
a rare and unique human experience as to have 
remarkable and often unexpected impact. 

3. The group fosters individual responsibility. 
—Responsibility is assumed for one’s own words, 
beliefs, and behavior. This is a bilateral respon- 
sibility of those being treated, and those doing 
the treating. Thus, everyone in a therapeutic 
community must be able to face confrontation by 
others. No one can legitimately hide behind status, 


5 Harry A. Wilmer, M.D., Social Psychiatry in Action. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1958. 


hierarchial position, wit, power, or sheer intellect. 
Responsibility also means responding, and this is 
genuine only if it is spontaneous—no jargon, no 
cliches, no stereotypes, no canned responses. This 
puts everyone under stress to perform in his own 
role. Role is not only a patterned sequence of 


learned actions performed in an interpersonal 


situation, but role is a social position character- 
ized by personal qualities of the individual; other- 
wise, role is only an abstraction. 

4, Decisions are made openly with consideration 
for the entire grouwp.—Decision-making follows 
responsibility, and decision-making is effected 
through the group process by clarification and 
verbalization of the thoughts, feelings, ideas, prej- 
udices, and irrational thoughts which interfere 
with rational decision-making. A therapeutic com- 
munity is not a democratic process which re- 
quires voting. Voting may often interfere with 
understanding, by putting an end to thinking. It 
may also create faction and hide the real issues, 
but put an artificial end to tension. I have ob- 
served and participated in hundreds of therapeu- 
tic communities and I have only seen a handful 
where voting was not from time to time used 
deceptively, with dishonesty rationalized by staff 
or patients in subtle manipulative ways under a 
guise of democratic process. In prison commun- 
ities and in hospital communities with psychotic 
patients this is covertly understood by the pris- 
oners and the sick who, like children, see through 
subterfuge with almost clairvoyant power. Deci- 
sion-making is not necessarily the group function 
in a therapeutic community, but decisions must 
be made openly and with genuine consideration 
of all opinion in groups, before decisions and 
actions are made. Decisions thereby cease to be 
arbitrary and autocratic. 

5. The dynamics of group therapy must be 
understood.—Group dynamics and group therapy 
techniques must be understood intellectually and 
emotionally by the staff of a therapeutic commun- 
ity. Community meetings are characterized by a 
degree of staff leadership which, at times, may 
be strong and direct, but for the most part should 
aim at minimal staff control or direction. The 
essential group techniques are those which aim 
at fostering maximum participation of all, con- 
trol of monopolizing and destructive verbiage 
and behavior, and are the well-timed interven- 
tions and interpretations, using brief, clear, and 
simple messages. As an example of the ideal 
model of a communication, there exists the re- 
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sponse from George Bernard Shaw to an invita- 
tion from a prominent lady, which read, ‘“‘Will be 
at home from 5 to 7, R.S.V.P.”” His answer was. 
his note on the back of the returned invitation, 
“Likewise. G.B.S.” It is of paramount importance 
that treatment staffs in therapeutic communities 
be well trained, well disciplined, and sophisti- 
cated people who do not rely upon whim and hap- 
hazard improvisation or naive belief in the ‘“‘wis- 
dom of the group” to rationalize their passivity 
and abdication of responsibility. 

6. The uniqueness of the individual is not sub- 
jugated to the group—both go hand in hand.— 
Individuality and individual relationships may be 
modified but must not be sacrificed for the group 
or community. The ultimate aim is to affect indi- 
viduals, to allow their healthy egos room for non- 
conformity, for uniqueness, and dissent without 
retribution. There is nothing about the community 
which precludes individual treatment or inter- 
views, provided they are accepted in the context 
of the community. In the prison particularly this 
is graphically encountered with the informer— 
the rat-fink,“—who like the tattletale is a serious 
destructive element to family morale and solidar- 
ity. Thus, certain kinds of information must 
either be fed back into the total community or 
not received in private. This illustrates the neces- 
sary modification of any therapeutic community 
to the culture of the institution in which it exists. 
It must help people to learn to live, not only in 
their unique community, but in the wider insti- 
tutional community and the outside community 
as well. Honesty is the hallmark of the goals of 
a therapeutic community. Freedom in a commun- 
ity, as in outside life, is limited by the total social 
system which is generated for the welfare of all. 
The primacy of the group limits individual free- 
dom. To have liberty at all, we must accept limits 
and renounce license, which leads to the chaotic 
liberty of anarchy. It is the culture of the group 
which establishes its norms, its sanctions, and 
fosters responsible freedom by reinforcement of 
internal controls rather than the emphasis and 
reliance upon external controls. We are ultimately 
concerned about the individual within a social 
living group. No amount of liturgical jargon, no 
amount of charismatic leadership endures far or 
long beyond the sound and reach of that one spe- 
cial community. Thus all must renounce some- 


© Harry A. Wilmer, M.D., ‘“‘The Role of the ‘Rat’ in the Prison,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1965, pp. 44-49. 

7 George Bernard Shaw, The Crime of Imprisonment. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1946. 
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thing they love for something they love more: 
forego immediate pleasures and gratifications for 
later and more enduring satisfactions and poten- 
tialities. This demands patience, fortitude, fore- 
bearance and a willingness to submit to self- 
criticism and the renunciation of any form of 
sophistry. The excitement of the emotional cli- 
mate generated in the groups, and the natural 
drama are antidotal to institutionally induced 
ennui, helpless despair, and hopelessness. 

“Deterrence” coming from within is the only 
possible hope for changing the criminal or any 
form of dissocial, antisocial, or self-destructive 
behavior. I believe no more potent treatment 
force exists at this time than group therapy, and 
therapeutic community programs; but such pro- 
grams must reach the consciousness and con- 
science of the good-guy society. 

George Bernard Shaw wrote, in The Crime of 
Imprisonment: 

The first prison I ever saw had inscribed on it, “Cease 

To Do Evil: Learn To Do Well”; but as the inscription 

was on the outside, the prisoners could not read it. It 

should have been addressed to the self-righteous free 

spectator in the street and should have run, “All Have 

Sinned and Fallen Short of the Glory of God.”7 

The living groups in California’s prisons and 
camps allow participation and therefore respon- 
sibility in rule-making with others. In normal 
human development we learn to accept the rules 
of society by playing games with good and bad 
roles. In large community meetings there is a 
type of “role playing” where the important as- 
pect is not the role but the play in the drama. As 
children play cops and robbers, changing sides 
with immunity, in the rehabilitation of real rob- 
bers, it is desirable to foster resocialization by 
playing reversible good-guy and bad-guy roles. 


The Painful Path to Pardon 


An example of how society and the prison as 
the extension of society impose the label of bad 
guy is seen in the question of pardons and the 
right to vote. Upon felony conviction the prisoner 
loses civil rights and automatically becomes a sub- 
citizen. Some of these rights are restored upon 
release from prison; some upon successful com- 
pletion of parole. The right to vote in any election 
in California, however, is denied until the former 
prisoner files for a certificate of rehabilitation 
from the local Superior Courts. Upon completing 
a period of successful adjustment, the court for- 
wards its judgment to the Governor as an appli- 
cation for pardon. However, the prisoner risks 
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exposure to newspaper publicity and re-enactment 
of a grim courtroom scene in the final hearing. 
Pardon, even with recommendation of the Supe- 
rior Court or State Supreme Court, can be 
granted only by act of executive clemency. Small 
wonder that few former prisoners ever seek par- 
dons and even fewer get them. For example, 
from February 1, 1960, to December 31, 1962, the 
Governor of California granted pardons to 139 
prisoners, and about 50 percent of the pardons 
were granted more than 16 years after the pris- 
oners’ release. Yet there were about 23,800 in- 
mates, over 2,000 in camps, and over 12,000 adult 
parolees. In 1963 there were 2,390 felons dis- 
charged from parole. 

Moreover, rehabilitated prisoners might well 
ask themselves, “Pardon us for what? Has not 
the punishment been completed? Is not the debt 
paid? Are we not working and supporting our 
families? Pardon us, so we can become citizens?” 

Since in democracy the right to vote is a unique 
mark of society, we only further stigmatize the 
former prisoner by excluding him from the basic 
rights of citizenship, whether he cares to vote or 
not. Moreover, since his criminal record may not 
be known to the registrar of voters, he may il- 
legally vote, doing the right thing in the wrong 
way. 

The accumulating mass of disenfranchised 
people is staggering. Between 1950 and 1960 
there were 34,562 men released from California 
prisons on their first parole. In 1958 there were 
6,765 male parolees; by 1963 there were 10,332. 
Why do we deny these men, on completion of 
successful parole, the right to vote? If we want 
them to be responsible citizens, it does not make 
sense to deny them a voice in making the laws 
they are expected to obey. 


The Prison System 


The system of crime and punishment in the 
United States is based more on emotion than on 
reason. In California in 1963 there were 150.5 
institution inmates for every 100,000 persons in 
California. They spent a median of 24 months in 
prison and 24 months on parole. The California 
Department of Corrections’ budget for 1965-1966 
is $80 million. 

Yet, we continue to establish more classes of 
crimes as felonies in a self-defeating process of 
finding more and more people to blame and punish 
as bad guys. In wartime, our prison populations 
drop drastically, for it is hard to tell good guys 


from bad guys when their actions are inter- 
mingled with social sanction. 

Prisoners are the ones who get caught. All 
criminals are not in prison, and the essential 
hypocrisy is that committing an act of crime 
does not irreversibly affect the self or public 


.image until a judgment of guilt is rendered. If 


the criminal is not found legally guilty of the bad- 
guy role, he is “innocent” of it in the eyes of 
society. 

While furiously stamping out crime, we are 
spreading it in antiquated prisons with ineffec- 
tual rehabilitation programs inadequately finan- 
ced with staffs inadequately trained. Our present 
system of imprisonment, on the whole, is probably 
useless rehabilitation. It is to remedy this situ- 
ation that the California prison system has been 
devoting extensive work. Our present prison sys- 
tem serves well for holding a few violent men. 
Our prisons are spewing out masses of embittered 
and unchanged men, who have not learned the 
lesson society intended to teach through imprison- 
ment. While there is little, if any, evidence that 
punishment by confinement alone teaches men 
anything constructive, it is reassuring to those 
not confined to believe it. The high rate of recidi- 
vism alone suggests that prisons frustrate reso- 
cialization. This recidivism confirms the social 
position that what is needed is more and longer 
and tougher sentencing, and so the vicious circle 
expands. 

There are some criminals who cannot control 
their impulses and must be held in “captivity.” 
They are a small minority of prisoners. By hold- 
ing them all in captivity together, the badness of 
the worst poisons the goodness of the better, and 
a cruel and destructive game of cat and mouse 
proceeds. In and out of prisons all their lives, 
they play the real-life game of cops and robbers. 

“Time” characterizes the prison culture: Men 
not only “do time,” but they also see their sen- 
tences and paroles as giving the “authorities the 
time they want.” “Time” in modern penology has 
taken the place of the pound of flesh. Those who 
still cling to the belief in deterrence by physical 
pain have little conception of the psychical pain 
of long sentences and how they break men and 
lead to further crime. Those who believe in phys- 
ical punishment, therefore, would see the justifi- 
cation in the failure of our prison system and 
seek to reinstitute older and useless methods. The 
modernization of criminal treatment demands the 
expenditure of vast amounts of money for treat- 
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ment. The criminally judged bad guy is un- 
worthy in the eyes of good guys and treatment 
is seen as “frills” when in fact it is the only hope 
for a safer society. Under indeterminate sentence, 
prisoners experience embittering loneliness and 
the crushing sensation of “marking time.” This 
is a horror graphically similar to the feelings of 
men marooned in the antarctic. In Alfred Lan- 
sing’s book, Endurance, Shakelton’s Incredible 
Voyage,® a lost group of men in the antarctic is 
portrayed: 

Worsley named the place “Mark Time Camp,” but it 
didn’t seem an especially appropriate name. It implied 
that they had halted only temporarily, and would soon 
be on the move again. But nobody believed really that 
they would. . . . Many of them, it seemed, finally 
grasped for the first time how desperate things really 
were. More correctly, they became aware of their own 
inadequacy, of how utterly powerless they were. . . 
So now they sat in Mark Time Camp, disillusioned and 
humbly aware of how truly pygmy they were to over- 
come the forces they faced, regardless of how much 
strength and determination they put forth. The realiza- 
tion was not so much humiliating as frightening. Their 
ultimate goal was still to get themselves out, but now it 
was an empty phrase. They couldn’t get themselves out. 
Only if the pack chose, they might be permitted to es- 
cape, but for the present they were powerless; there 
was no goal, not even the smallest achievable objective 
to aim for. They were faced with total uncertainty. 

“‘A con is a con” and, as an inmate once said, 
“There is nothing lower than a con.” Yet the con- 
victs at San Quentin, as in other prisons, are a 
diversified group. Obviously, all murderers are 
not the same. There are different degrees and 
kinds of murder. Yet all San Quentin inmates— 
murderers, rapists, forgers, robbers, burglars, ad- 
dicts—are lumped together in people’s mind. Un- 
questionably, bad as criminals are, the law is 
such that there are great varieties of behavior 
which at one time and one place are criminal and 
at another are not. Culture determines the good- 
guy and bad-guy roles, and cultures change. The 
wrongdoing of one society may be the rightdoing 
of another. 


8 Alfred Lansing, Endurance, Shakelton’s Incredible Voyage. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 


We may choose to avoid looking at the painful, 
awesome, seemingly hopeless situation of crime 
except through punitive, good-guy spectacles. If 
so, we should listen to Franz Kafka’s words, 
“You can hold back from the suffering of the 
world. You have permission to do so, and it is in 
accordance with your nature. But perhaps this 
very holding back is the one suffering you could 
have avoided.” 

My plea is simple: The more complex our world 
becomes, the more crowded with people and vio- 
lence, the more we live in a synthetic environment 
and not a world of nature, the more the illusion 
of the litmus man seems necessary. Yet, it all the 
more must be discarded for social and cultural 
survival. In the closed society of the Middle Ages, 
good and evil served a religious culture and a 
social system preoccupied with God and the Devil, 
Heaven and Hell, and supernatural explanations 
of disease and disaster. Today, violence, lawless- 
ness, and crime concern us deeply but our fear 
and anger prevent us from seeing the good-guy, 
bad-guy dilemma in each of us. The need for this 
diversionary focus is the same need which tends 
to break the world into terrifying armed camps 
and makes the psychology of either all good or 
either all bad prevail. Churchill’s metaphor of the 
‘fron curtain” dramatizes and perpetuates this, 
because in perceiving an iron curtain, one begins 
to believe that the barriers are immutable and 
total. 

Out of a nightmare, Robert Lewis Stevenson 
wrote The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. We are all both Dr. Jekylls and Mr. Hydes, 
and our dreams, fantasies, and sometimes our be- 
havior betray our Hyde-like qualities. The task 
and untouched domain of modern psychiatry is 
to seek out the strength in the criminal—the Mr. 
Hyde. By looking at the criminal before his Hyde- 
like patterns are irrevocably etched on him, we 
may reasonably hope to find ways to rehabilitate 
him. 


It cannot be stressed too much that if we are to understand the 
offender, then we ought to know the forces that drive him into crime. Such 
an understanding can be arrived at by considering the psychiatric- 
psychologic aspects of the criminal and his deed. Psychiatry is in its 
implications a social science, and its foremost task is to interest itself in 
all social phenomena pertaining to the mind. This includes criminal con- 
duct. Only a realistic approach can give us an understanding of antisocial 
behavior and lead us to more intelligent management of the offender. 


—DAVID ABRAHAMSEN, M.D. 
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Influence of the General Culture on Crime 


By DONALD R. TAFT, PH.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Sociology, University of Illinois 


\ total of ways of living built up by a group 

of human beings.”’ So defined, the cultural 
group may be very small or very large. Its con- 
tent often includes values, attitudes, patterns of 
behavior, or other characteristics pertinent to 
the subject in hand. The word “culture” may be 
used with or without evaluation, and the eval- 
uation may be positive or negative. It may be 
thought of as beneficial and social, injurious, or 
even criminal. 

As used in this article, the general culture is 
that contained in a very large group, the culture 
or set of cultures more or less characteristic of a 
country or nation or civilization—American cul- 
ture specifically. Within our. society many sub- 
groups exist, each in some degree with its own 
value system. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to speak of American cultures—the values and 
ways of life found among its peoples, perhaps 
common to all of its members but often varying 
as between subgroups. To call such a general 
culture “American” implies that certain of its 
characteristics are somewhat widespread, or, if 
more rare, are nevertheless often thought of as, 
in some slight degree at least, peculiar to our 
society. Thus, without making comparisons with 
other national cultures, Americans have been said 
to be democratic, lovers of liberty, favoring ‘‘free 
enterprise” even if increasingly dominated by 
government and hence in some degree “social- 
istic.” But American characteristics, as we use 
the word, need not characterize all or even neces- 
sarily a majority of the citizens. The influence of 
such a culture might be thought of, not as uni- 
form, but as a process in which varied elements 
are somehow combined. 

American culture is in process of change so 
that it is unwise to think of it as having existed 
throughout our history. Our emphasis will be up- 
on present or recent times. From any standpoint 
our society has many characteristics which are 
generally recognized as beneficial and some which 
no doubt operate to reduce, rather than to in- 
crease, our crime record. Yet, we must become 
accustomed to finding that bad crime may at 
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times be produced by otherwise good elements in 
our society. Freer life for women no doubt is one 
of these. We want women free, but some aspects 
of their increased freedom have led both sexes 
into crime or into causes of crime. 

Since we are concerned with general cultural 
influences on crime, we shall not be able wholly to 
avoid emphasis upon real but not necessarily 
wholly dominant characteristics we find to be 
criminogenic (crime-producing) aspects of our 
society. Our argument will not insist that ours is 
necessarily the “most criminal nation in the 
world,” though such a statement has been made. 
No one will dispute the view that the United 
States has a vast crime problem. 

The very title of this article makes it evident 
that our explanations of crime will not be pre- 
dominantly in terms of supposed “inherent” 
personalities of criminals. It must be admitted 
that in some cases a connection can be found be- 
tween unusual personal traits and certain kinds 
of criminal behavior. Such traits are likely to be 
stressed by psychologists, psychiatrists, and occa- 
sionally by geneticists. 


Who Is a Criminal? 


Legally, the criminal differs from the non- 
criminal in that, known or unknown, he has vio- 
lated the criminal law. In estimating the number 
of lawbreakers, to the convicted must be added 
the guilty but not convicted, the uncaught, the 
undiscovered and unknown. In the case of many 
serious felonies a court, in order to convict, must 
prove intent. Yet, unintentional injuries may 
sometimes be more harmful to society than some 
crimes which were deliberately planned. For 
example men may strive to make money without 
intentionally breaking the criminal law. In doing 
so, they often injure others and these injuries 
often become a part of the cause of crime. 

The concept of criminal as defined in the law 
clearly comprehends only a small proportion of 
those who might be included in the far broader 
category of “socially dangerous people.” Within 
this last category one element must be mentioned 
which is tremendously important in the crime 
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problem. These dangerous people are those who, 
not necessarily technically criminal themselves, 
nevertheless create conditions which result in 
crime or serve as examples consciously or uncon- 
sciously imitated by the potentially criminal. If 
our purpose is to solve the crime problem rather 
than simply to requite the individual criminal for 
his act, these “causers of the causes” of that prob- 
lem are of basic importance. We cannot afford to 
stop short in our analyses with either the imme- 
diate people or the immediate conditions which 
are involved. We must examine the whole complex 
process within which social relations of both crim- 
inals and noncriminals have been found to be 
significant. This means that we must examine 
certain aspects of our society—of the general cul- 
ture—which partly determine those relations. 


Discovery of the Causes of Crime 


Criminologists have used one or more of the 
following three approaches or emphases in at- 
tempting to explain the causes of crime. These 
may be related to their several theories. 

1. Personality Characteristics—The investi- 
gation will sometimes be concerned with person- 
ality characteristics which seem immediately sig- 
nificant for a delinquent’s behavior. Psychologists 
and psychiatrists, though dealing also with ob- 
jective conditions discovered in their analyses, 
are likely to stress especially more or less deviant 
personality traits. Such personal differences are 
not confined to the criminal population, however. 
Nor need they be universal or even extraordi- 
narily prevalent among offenders. 

Or the source of criminal behavior is explained 
as psychosomatic—the result of an emotional 
state associated with a physical disorder. No one 
has discovered or will discover a criminal type 
of personality common to all or most criminals 
or distinguishing them from the rest of us. Such 
elements in a criminal’s personality are usually 
products of some elements in his life experience. 
A good investigator will, therefore, never stop 
short with labelling a personality. He will seek 
explanations of why a few delinquents have para- 
noid traits, why a larger number are more or less 
baffled or angry failures full of resentment at the 
achievements of the successful, and why others 
experience unusual emotional stress. 

2. Varying Life Experiences.—Much more sig- 
nificant than the search for personality traits 
has been the investigation of a long list of vary- 
ing life experiences which explain criminal be- 


havior. Thousands of delinquents have lived in 
broken, strife-torn, or otherwise disorganized or 
inadequate homes. They have lived in a neighbor- 
hood slum known and despised as a seedbed of 
crime and populated by a collection of life’s dis- 
cards whose relative poverty and degredation la- 
bels them as failures in a period of great pros- 
perity. The slum dweller may rebel or he may 
just accept his fate, too discouraged to object 
openly, and drifting into criminalistic patterns 
as the easiest reaction. Many young criminals 
have not been admitted to socially acceptable 
small primary groups which provide even an 
average degree of social acceptance and approval. 
Indeed, no human motivation seems to be more 
widespread than is yearning for the social status 
which such groups confer. American youths are 
dominated by their “desire to rate.” Thus ex- 
cluded, the teenager very often has joined a gang 
of close associates which engages in conflict with 
other gangs. By their nature they are in conflict 
with the larger society. 

Or the criminal has lived in a state of anomie 
with relative absence of approved moral stand- 
ards. Other offenders have been members of an 
underprivileged class or minority group where 
they have experienced discrimination, exploita- 
tion, and frustration. Despite improvements in 
race relations, vast numbers of Negroes still 
live in a social world pertinently different from 
that of most of the dominant whites. Such par- 
tially differentiating life experiences are often 
analyzed separately by students without much ef- 
fort to combine them into a social theory of crime. 
Nearly every textbook in criminology, including 
those I have written, is divided into chapters, each 
labelled in terms of these or other types of social 
relations—the family, the neighborhood, the gang, 
etc. These, though by no means peculiar to crim- 
inals, are often a more immediate source of their 
crimes or of their other criminogenic experiences. 
Such analyses are wholly proper provided all 
other pertinent factors are considered, and fur- 
ther provided that the study does not stop short 
of still deeper cultural influences on their be- 
havior. 

These life experiences also help explain more 
indirectly conditions which are the lot of that 
part of the criminal population which are engaged 
in blue-collar crime, such as theft, burglary, rob- 
bery, etc. They are the offenders who are usually 
thought of as constituting the crime problem, al- 
though actually making up only a part of it. 
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White-collar crime and social injuries not de- 
fined as crime are equally part of that problem. 

8. The General Culture.—Every serious stu- 
dent of the crime problem will, of course, be inter- 
ested in the two types of influence discussed 
above, namely, (1) pertinent aspects of the per- 
sonalities of particular criminals and potential 
criminals, and (2) any significant social relation- 
ships or other experiences which are found to 
contribute to criminal behavior. But it is my con- 
tention that a third type of influence must be 
stressed if we are to cut the deeper roots of crime. 
We must analyze the effects on the crime problem 
of the very nature of our society—the general cul- 
ture. More especially, these include certain values, 
attitudes, and patterns of behavior which in dif- 
ferent degrees characterize or at least are notable 
in the American society of which we all are a 
part. Such emphasis on the general culture is 
somewhat rare and very unpopular. The present 
paper concentrates on the general cultural source 
of crime. Most of us blame someone for crime and 
most of us do not blame ourselves. Restriction of 
our reactions to crime to this blaming and punish- 
ing is perhaps the most basic crime-producing 
characteristic of our society. We must, of course, 
find out ‘“‘who done it” and “why.” Sometimes we 
must punish. 

Yet there are American patterns which tend to 
prevent crime. Probably a majority of Americans 
are friendly and reasonably considerate of others. 
Probably most of them contribute to some form of 
philanthropy. One or two of the values we list 
(for example, craving for status and the search 
for something for nothing) are almost universal 
in our country. Others (for example, competitive 
individualism and some degree of desire for indi- 
vidualistic advantages over others) seem to be 
characteristic of a majority. But many values 
which have resulted in serious crime (for ex- 
ample, tendency to practice or to approve vio- 
lence) are by no means dominant among Amer- 
icans. It follows that American culture is at the 
same time crime-producing and crime-preventing. 


Systematic Research on Relation of 
General Culture to Crime 


Relatively little criminological research has 
been devoted to the effects of the general culture. 
But something has been done. Back in 1937 H. F. 


1 E. H. Sutherland and Donald R. Cressey. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1955, pp. 38-48. 

2 E. H. Sutherland. New York: Dryden, 1949. 

3 Cf. the late Paul W. Tappan’s Crime, Justice and Correction. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960. 


T. Rhodes wrote a book entitled The Criminals We 
Deserve (London, Methuen & Co.). Perhaps no- 
where may one read more effective stress upon the 
criminogenic effects of our general culture than 
in the fifth edition of Sutherland and Cressey’s 
Principles of Criminology! under the caption, 


“The Pervasiveness of Crime in the United 


States.” Sutherland’s White Collar Crime? could 
logically establish a connection between that type 
of law violation and many American values and 
practices. Cressey in his Other People’s Money 
added further evidence. Yet one may hardly say 
that the Sutherland School has made a general 
cultural explanation central in their research and 
analyses. These still stress the differential associ- 
ation theory in modified form. But do we not need 
to explain differential association itself as a form 
of relationship partly differentiating criminals 
from the rest of us? Why do some associate with 
criminals and quasi-criminals in the slum, while 
residents in the better type of city suburbs eschew 
relations with the cruder type of offenders but ab- 
sorb perhaps unconsciously the more gentlemanly 
white-collar crimes or other forms of exploitative 
associations not defined as crimes? 

The answer, we hold, is to be found in the dif- 
ferentiating and criminogenic characteristics of 
our society—the general culture. But the major 
sources of evidence and argument supporting our 
thesis has been found in investigations of spe- 
cific social problems not necessarily dealing with 
the crime problem, or have been seen in efforts to 
characterize the American scene. Such books may 
or may not have had the crime problem definitely 
in mind. For example, urban renewal has been 
recognized as needed partly because of its hoped- 
for relationship to delinquency prevention. On the 
other hand, violations of our antimonopoly laws 
have not been looked upon or dealt with like “‘ordi- 
nary predatory crime.” And there have been ob- 
jections to consideration of white-collar crimes as 
crimes at all.* 

To repeat, in studying differences between 
criminals and noncriminals, do we not need to 
know why those differences occur? Why family 
stresses? Why slums? Why gangs? Why our 
failures? Why handicapping personalities? Why 
both white-collar and blue-collar crimes? What 
also is the relationship of the former to the lat- 
ter? Is it not logical, even if unusual, to reason 
from prevalent social injuries not usually thought 
of as crime to predatory criminal acts which are 
considered so and are punished? Will not the in- 
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formed criminal stress their similarity? Will he 
not consider white collar criminals and thousands 
of those who injure us in ways not punished as 
crime as blameworthy as he is? 


Crime-Preventing Influence of American Culture 


The following are specific examples of the crim- 
inogenic influence of certain aspects of American 
culture: 


1. Belief That Everyone Has a Racket 


Many criminals, potential criminals, and others 
have the exaggerated belief that everyone has a 
racket, that in their dishonest behavior they have 
lots of company among noncriminals or those not 
popularly thought of as criminals. Even if the 
criminal has typical and illegal acts in mind, he 
has some alleged evidence in favor of his belief. 
Writers like Porterfield, and Wallerstein and 
Wylie,* have made studies tending to show that at 
some time “almost all persons have deliberately 
committed crimes.” These have been said to in- 
clude serious felonies. Even granting some exag- 
geration in such studies they properly underline a 
degree of truth in the beliefs of criminals. If the 
term ‘‘racket” is extended to include other than 
strictly illegal acts, the criminal clearly is partly 
right in his belief. If most of us are habitually 
honest, most of us are at times dishonest in some 
types of situations. There is not a little dishonesty 
in business. Our economy and competitive social 
and economic relations almost require us to take 
advantage of others. The strain to keep up with 
or get ahead of the Joneses creates tensions. Many 
become resentful if they do not succeed. Living 
in separation from the many socializing influences 
in our society, the experiences of criminals, lead 
them to the view that “dog eat dog” is the slogan 
of our society. 


2. Influence of Destitution or Relative Poverty 

It is thought-provoking to raise the question: 
“Tf you were starving should you steal?” It is in- 
teresting, also, to note how many of the most mor- 
ally upright among us reply in the affirmative. It 
is still probably true that the millions of petty of- 
fenses are statistically more prevalent in the slum 
—in areas of very low income, destitution, and 
dependency—than on the avenue. But a major 


4 Austin L. Porterfield, “Delinquency and Its Outcome in Court and 
College,” American Journal of Sociology, November 1953, pp. 199-208. 
James L. Wallerstein and Clement J. Wylie, “Our Law-Abiding Law- 
Breakers,” Probation, March-April, 1947. Cf. also D. R. Cressey, Other 
People’s Money, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953; Paul Goodman, 
Growing Up Absurd, New York: Random House, 1960. 

5 Cf. James Symington, Director of the President’s Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, in The Reporter for February 24, 1966, pp. 41 ff. 


recent trend in a period of prosperity has been 
the spread of serious crime into middle-class or 
upper-class families. Poverty is thus not absolute 
but relative. It varies not only from class to 
class, from the financially successful to the un- 
successful, but also from time to time and from 
place to place. Its effects upon contentment are 
determined also by established expectations. Pro- 
bation and parole officers must all know of a great 
many who are engaged in a constant struggle to 
maintain a very low standard of living, yet ac- 
cept the situation without revolt or crime. We 
are exhorted to attend chiefly to the “hard core” 
of “real delinquents.”’ These have been estimated 
at only 17 percent who presumably will be in- 
volved in crime before they are 18 years old.® 
This, in my judgment, is a basic error although 
that hard core calls for some special treatment. 
Relative failure involves tensions at all economic 
levels. Even the rich envy the richer. Do we not, 
then, have to modify our generalization to con- 
clude that it is relative poverty rather than the 
sheer destitution on skid row that leads most to- 
ward crime. This seems to be what is left of the 
economic interpretation of the crime problem. 
Sometimes it appears also that it is among the 
relatively successful rather than the completely 
down-and-out that jealousies and resentments 
multiply. Moreover, it is well known that a life of 
luxury is not infrequently associated with decline 
in moral standards, with divorce and criminalistic 
associations. Surely the richest country in the 
world is not the least criminal nation. Moreover, 
it appears that it is social failure rather than 
economic failure alone which generates demoral- 
ization, resentment, and crime. 


3. The Search for Something for Nothing 

It seems clear that most criminals and potential 
criminals are gamblers. If we expand that term 
to include all search for or acceptance of gains 
based upon luck may we not say that substantially 
all Americans are gamblers? From our point of 
view, different types of gambling activities ex- 
press similar attitudes of mind and motives of 
participants. Legal or illegal, commercialized or 
not, large or small-scale, the sport of playboys or 
the last desperate resort of the denizens of Skid 
Row, and even the small boy’s crap-shooting 
group, all attract participants who hope that Lady 
Luck will favor them. But still more widespread 
and more significant in the crime problem is the 
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well-nigh universal “search for something for 
nothing.” That search and gambling itself are, 
of course, by no means peculiar to America. Yet 
many of our retail merchants build much of their 
hopes for larger profits upon this human weak- 
ness. The most prominently displayed advertise- 
ment in a big supermarket in my home commun- 
ity urges customers to participate in its Bingo 
game based wholly on luck plus large purchases. 
My automobile dealer recently tried to pressure 
me to be the single lucky individual in the whole 
country to win one of his cheaper cars. The 
chances of failure in that venture were probably 
some tens of thousands to one. In the British 
sweepstakes the chances that one will win the 
grand prize are presumably still less. The mil- 
lions who pump the typical one-armed bandit 
probably know that it is set some 40 percent 
against them if it is “honest.” 

Years ago the economist, Henry George, em- 
phasized the hugeness of the unearned increment 
which some elements in our economy afforded 
especially in land and stock speculation. What- 
ever economists tell us of social benefits from 
such activities they may well appear to potential 
criminals as less deserved than the rewards of 
hard work. Criminals may rationalize their own 
unworked-for crime profits as somewhat similar. 
It seems not unexpected, then, that case histories 
of criminals indicate often a record of earlier 
gambling habits. 


4. The Influence of Misrepresentation in Adver- 
tising 

Some advertisements are socially useful as they 
simply record the prices of goods offered for sale 
or bring newer and better want satisfactions to 
our attention. But one can hardly turn on a com- 
mercialized television program without being 
importuned to purchase commodities the virtues 
of which are exaggerated and misrepresented 
while their possible ill effects are understated or 
omitted. The established relationship between cig- 
arette smoking and lung cancer, for example, is 
not commercially advertised. Misuse of the word 
“only” in such advertising is extremely frequent. 
It is said or implied that only one brand of cig- 
arette will satisfy; only one lotion will make us 
beautiful or will disguise the wrinkles of old age: 
only one kind of deodorant will make us safe from 
offending. The battle between the soaps, deter- 
gents, and washing powders is waged with heat. 
Moreover, it appears that the mere repetition of 


a brand name or the mere statement that “I like 
it” will actually increase sales without much de- 
tailing of the relative benefits it will bring. 
Another related form of dishonesty still pre- 
vails in many markets. Manufacturers of some 
brands of packaged goods label them “20 cents 


. off” without any statement as to “off what.” In 


stressing such examples of dishonesty we must 
not, of course, overlook the increased efforts of 
such organizations as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, of the Federal Communications Commission, 
or even, in some degree, those of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus to expose and check such abuses. 
But the misrepresentations are still very evident 
and furnish examples which stimulate if they do 
not justify the dishonesties of thieves and burg- 
lars. 


5. Influence of White-Coilar Crime 


Our Government advertises itself and the coun- 
try as one of the homes of “free enterprise.” Free 
enterprise implies equal opportunity to compete 
with other buyers and sellers. It also seems to 
imply relative absence of government ownership 
of industrial concerns and of limits set upon 
government controls of the economy. The preser- 
vation of open competition is held to be a major 
asset. Yet competition itself implies varying de- 
grees of success and failure. The temptation to 
succeed in business by limiting competition 
through some form or degree of monopoly is 
naturally very great. Monopolies vary greatly 
from the local advantage which a single drug- 
store may possess to the wide market dominance 
of some of the largest corporations. There are 
wide differences in the prices of the same com- 
modity within a community. Here local monop- 
olies are based upon ignorance on the part of cus- 
tomers as to the nature of drugs or of the mean- 
ing of prescriptions. Or they may be due simply 
to the habit of buying what is asked without 
question. 

A few years ago the business community and 
the public were shocked by the successful prose- 
cution of a large number of big electrical corpor- 
ations which had violated the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law or its amendments. This was big busi- 
ness—this was big crime. The resulting loss to 
customers or to the less well-organized com- 
petitors seems to have exceeded the loss from the 
biggest burglaries or robberies. A few employees 
of the guilty corporations were sent to prison for 
short terms. But their behavior had actually been 
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in line with well-known business policies and 
practices. The electrical company case illustrated 
the activities of a long list of what Sutherland 
called white-collar crimes—offenses committed by 
middle- or upper-class individuals and groups in 
the course of their business activities. 

But from the point of view of our stress upon 
the influence of the general culture, the chief sig- 
nificance of such huge criminal activities is de- 
rived from attitudes toward such offenses. Even 
such well-known criminologists as the late Paul 
W. Tappan have argued that white-collar crimes 
should not be considered in the same category as 
the thefts, burglaries, and robberies of lower- 
class misdemeanants and felons. But, granting 
much popular indifference, it hardly seems that 
either the informed public or the potential crim- 
inal makes this distinction. Still, white-collar 
criminals of many types are the ‘“‘respectable’’ of- 
fenders. They often are leaders in their commun- 
ities, possessed of wealth, successful in business 
through great efficiency or through unusual ad- 
vantages, supporters of the church, and engaged 
in important philanthropic activities. 

In his exaggerated view that everyone has a 
racket, the typical predatory criminal may justly 
stress the fact that social acceptance and respec- 
tability by no means define the distinction be- 
tween the criminal and the noncriminal, or that 
between the socially safe from the socially dan- 
gerous. 

6. Preferential Loyalties 

The teenage gang with its stand-by-the-bunch 
principle has properly been stressed as a prolific 
cause of delinquency. A _ special concern for 
groups like the family is, of course, a socially use- 
ful type of loyalty. But many restrictive loyalties 
involve intense emotional bonds within the group 
and produce fierce resentments on the part of 
outsiders who are discriminated against. Pre- 
ferential loyalty in one’s wider relations: to one’s 
class, one’s race, one’s Rotary club or other pres- 
tige group, one’s type of neighbors, even to one’s 
religious group, and finally to one’s little self. 
These are powerful forces in American society. 
They largely determine and limit one’s relations 
with others. They may generate emotions ex- 
tended from passionate affection to bitter hatred. 
They are widely accepted, expected, and even com- 
manded. Each group requires that its members 
share common feelings, values, and interests if 
they are to be granted the status they crave. Re- 


sulting conflicts vary in intensity from those in- 
volved in the mischievous acts of children, 
through the gang fights of urban adolescents, to 
occasional killings seemingly motivated only by 
sheer love of violence, murder, and even torture. 

The gang did not invent the bond of limited 
loyalty and the practice of discrimination. It 
absorbed it from a society which reeks with it. 
The criminal class need not have had intimate 
association with prestige classes to have ac- 
quired their values and patterns of behavior. They. 
are conscious of their prevalance in our society. 
Craving for status in some group is one of the 
most nearly universal among human motivations. 
Knowledge of this powerful need for status had 
been behind the use of the group approach in our 
best correctional programs. The apparent success 
of Alcoholics Anonymous, of halfway houses for 
those released from prison, and of various forms 
of counseling and discussion groups, work-re- 
lease , etc., are notable. 


7. Growing Acceptance of Violence 


The crimes which shock us most today are 
those which take life or endanger life. There 
seems to be general agreement that violent crimes 
have increased in recent years, especially among 
teenagers, even if most teenagers are “good 
scouts.” Many such physical attacks are person- 
ally motivated or are elements in gang warfare 
preceded by a long period of conflict. We hear of 
incidents where gang attacks have resulted in 
murders. There is a tendency to overstress still 
more unusual cases where there has been no 
history of previous contacts—where violence has 
seemingly been the result of the joy and excite- 


of killing. 


Our study also requires that we look for 
possible connections between American culture 
and violent acts of ,varied degrees and types. I 
believe that such a connection may be observed. 
For we are living in an age of violence and of 
considerable approval of some kinds of violence. 
In some situations or groups today one has to be 
violent or to approve of violence in order not to 
lose individual praise and status in one’s group. 

It has not been too easy to eliminate the third 
degree on the part of our police. Actual surveys 
have shown that public opinion partially sup- 
ports the practice. Such a largely cultural origin 
of the increase of violent crime may be main- 
tained, and yet one may gladly grant that most 
of us do not habitually behave in a violent man- 
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ner. Most do not approve of torture even on the 
battlefield. But we do live in a world and in a 
period when violence is clearly in the air. Our 
criminals seem to be urged toward violence, 
though in widely differing ways and degrees.® 

8. Discrimination Against Minorities 

Equality of opportunity for all is a widely. 
cherished verbal American ideal. Its practice, as 
the civil rights movement spreads, has no doubt 
increased if all too slowly. Race prejudice based 
on the color of the skin, the most superficial of 
all differences among men, is still in some areas, 
North as well as South, the least yielding of all 
separating and conflicting forces. 

Current interracial tensions and riots since the 
United States Supreme Court Decision of 1954 
have found the white more often the aggressors 
than the Negroes. The early forebearance of the 
latter under able leadership was especially re- 
markable. In the Deep South the famous “‘grand- 
father clause” and preferential use of educational 
and other tests for voting registration have not 
been wholly eliminated, even if on the way out. 

It remains to be seen how completely in both 
North and South discrimination in education, in 
residence, in the use of recreational facilities, in 
transportation, in employment, in court proce- 
dure will wholly cease. Of these, discrimination 
in place of residence has been the most difficult 
to eliminate. 

Where educational handicaps have been nom- 
inally eliminated, continued location of schools 
in slum areas has often meant continued poor 
facilities for predominantly Negro pupils re- 
siding there. It should not be difficult to indicate 
that all such discriminations and attitudinal 
prejudices which underline them tend to increase 
crime. 


9. Popular Reliance on Punishment as a Deterrent 


When the criminal is in action, at least the 
“punishment” of capture is needed. Most of us 
will slow down if a police car is seen guarding a 
crossing or watching for speeders. In such simple 


6° Unfortunately at the time this section on violent crime was 
written, I had not yet read the March 1966 issue of The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science which is wholly 
devoted to the subject, “Patterns of Violence.’”” While I should have 
modified my own discussion, I feel that much of the apparent dis- 
agreement is due to a difference in use of terms, scope, and purpose. 
The special editor for this number (Volume 364) is Marvin E. Wolf- 
gang, Ph.D., professor of sociology at the University of Pennsylvania. 
This special number indicates that crude physical violence has often 
been replaced by the use of mere subtle and effective methods. How- 
ever, if the individual and group pressures used can be defined as 
“violence,” the conflict between the two treatments of the subject 
become less evident. Certain kinds of violence by certain elements in 
the population have seemingly increased and in many areas we can 
speak of our age of violence. 

7 Compare, for example, the October 1965 number of Crime and 
Delinquency which is entirely devoted to such group methods. 
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cases the threat of punishment is evident and 
acts as a deterrent. With a few notable excep- 
tions, the majority of our states retain the threat 
of capital punishment for deliberate murder. But 
even where the law provides for this the trend 
has been strongly toward the disuse of the death 
penalty in the United States (only 7 instances in 
1965) and abroad except, perhaps, where there is 
fear of revolution or other serious political 
crimes. This trend has been based on research 
and logical argument demonstrating the ineffec- 
tiveness of capital punishment. The typical mur- 
derer reacts with intense emotion. He does not 
act rationally and calculate the possible conse- 
quences. 

On the other hand, it is said that professional 
burglars or robbers expect that some of their 
gang members will be sent to prison. They charge 
that possibility off as a business cost much as an 
industrialist calculates his chances of failure. But 
most relatively thoughtful criminals expect to be 
lucky and believe that in each successive next 
crime they will avoid punishment. The point we 
stress here, however, is that the general public 
have by no means lost their faith in deterrence of 
crime through punishment. Most early Congres- 
sional investigations, even if recommending con- 
structive preventive measures, have also urged 
that penalties be increased. despite the fact that 
American punishments are more severe than those 
of most other countries. At any rate, in consider- 
able degree faith in punishment permeates our 
whole society. The use of punishment varies 
within families. The curve of spanking seems to 
have been irregular. 

The great good news recently has been the in- 
crease of legislative provision for constructive 
treatment of adult prison inmates in the federal 
correctional system and in a number of our more 
progressive states. The Prisoner Rehabilitation 
Act of 1965, described in the December 1965 issue 
of FEDERAL PROBATION, is a milestone in the 
history of corrections. California and possibly a 
few other states have rivalled this federal devel- 
opment. But today an interesting test of the pro- 
gressiveness of such activities is to report how 
far they have included the use of various success- 
ful group approaches.‘ These important group 
programs include, among others, the following: 
the use of counseling and frank discussion 
groups in prisons; mutual aid as seen in Alco- 
holics Anonymous; furloughs from prison; work- 
release programs with return to the institution 
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at night; chances to associate with constructive 
groups on the outside during or after incarcer- 
ation; constructive use of inmate correspondence ; 
similar use of relations between inmates and 
staff and visiting members of the inmates’ fam- 
ilies or even their friends; efforts to reduce the 
isolation of the institution and relate it to the 
people and the world outside; efforts to make the 
institution itself more nearly like a normal com- 
munity. 


Criticisms of the General Cultural 
“Theory” of Crime 


The general cultural “theory” of crime has 
been attacked on various grounds: 

1. It has been said that if our society produces 
crime we should all be criminals. This is not 
true, because that society itself produces crim- 
inogenic experiences but only for a part of us. It, 
for example, creates the gang, but most of us are 
not gangsters because we have not been exposed 
to the causes of gangs. 

2. It has been said that stress on the general 
culture gives the criminal a quasi-excuse for his 
crimes. But if so this is equally true of explana- 
tions in terms of special types of life experiences. 
Moreover, an excuse or an explanation does not 
preclude punishment which may have a place 
when it can be proved to be absolutely essential 
to immediate protection of society. 

3. It has been said that the deterministic phil- 
osophy implied undermines a needed sense of 
responsibility. Determinism merely implies that 
cause and effect operate in the field of human be- 
havior. One who accepts a strictly deterministic 
philosophy might reply that socially minded non- 
criminals “cannot help” but engage in construc- 
tive activities because such activities are a major 
source of life satisfactions we enjoy and may 
learn to seek. 

4. It has been said that we imply an idealistic 
and unattainable goal—a perfect society. This 
might be partly granted if one aims at a com- 
pletely crimeless society. But reduction in crime 
may be obtained in an improved society which 
falls far short of perfection. Yet an implied pro- 
gram must indeed be broad and complex. And is 
it too idealistic to urge that we enlist the help of 


our charges in a program of social improvement 
to reduce crime and also to deal with even greater 
social dangers than that of crime? Experience 
has shown that participation in assistance to 
others has actually been successful in the rehabil- 
itation of criminals. Get the criminal to enjoy 
helping you and you have won him. To put it 
crudely, he discovers thereby that in a broader 
sense “it is fun to be good.” 

5. As noted earlier the connection between the 
general culture and crime has not been adequately 
studied. It appears, then, that the general cul- 
tural approach finds crime to be culturally stim- 
ulated in three ways: (1) By showing, in con- 
siderable degree, how logically a wide section of 
the so-called “noncriminal” population in Amer- 
ica sets criminalistic patterns for delinquents and 
potential criminals; (2) by showing that be- 
havior, often more socially dangerous than typical 
predatory crime, is widespread; and (3) by 
showing how family stresses, neighborhood dis- 
organization, gang influences, and other more 
immediate causes of delinquency are themselves 
largely byproducts of the general culture, for 
example, we produce slums and gangs. Such a 
general cultural theory seems to be supported by 
much evidence and by logical analysis. 

A more honest and socially minded society 
should produce less crime and less of the condi- 
tions which produce crimes. So let us be honest 
with the criminals we know. Let us use punish- 
ment as a deterrent when necessary, but only 
when absolutely necessary. Let us attack the more 
immediate causes of crime. Let us teach the pro- 
bationer and prison inmate how he gets that way. 
Let us not make the criminal feel that he is the 
only or mayhap the chief danger to society. Let 
us increasingly utilize group methods which have 
proved especially successful. Let us join in 
every program designed to make our society less 
and less of a seedbed of crime. It goes without 
saying that none of the above arguments denies 
the major importance of the many constructive 
elements in our society in which we glory and 
which often operate to keep most of us socially 
motivated. All this of course, permits us to con- 
tinue to admire our great civilization in spite of 
its crime problem. 


The greatest homage we can pay to truth is to use it.—- EMERSON 
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Let’s Explode Some Myths! 


By L. E. HAZELRIGG 


Assistant Director, Institute of Contemporary Corrections, 
Sam Houston State College, Huntsville, Texas 


A tmwittinety tends to perpetuate them, much 

of this due to a seemingly inherent reluc- 
tance to submit to a constant, penetrating, and 
critical self-appraisal. Corrections is certainly no 
exception. How long ago was it believed that 
about two-thirds of all persons released one way 
or another from prison returned to prison within 
5 years, most of them within 2 years? Now, after 
Daniel Glaser’s systematic 5-year study of the 
correctional process, we know it to be nearly the 
reverse of that—25 to 40 percent return to 
prison.' 

This myth exploded and the explosion made us 
look good! But certainly there are others to be 
revealed, and many of them are not likely to have 
such a favorable impact on the image of correc- 
tions. But regardless of the nature of the impact, 
a purge is in order. 

Concern for a rising crime rate becomes more 
adamant, but even so it is far too shortsighted. If 
We are worried about the crimes of today and 
tomorrow, what of the crimes of 1980 when the 
full force of cybernation is felt? With the present 
trends in school dropout rates and related un- 
employment, what of the near future when there 
are even larger groups of alienated youth roaming 
the streets searching for involvement and com- 
mitment they could not find in jobs that were not 
there? Or the displaced blue-coilar worker unable 
to make the necessary attitudinal and educational 
transition from a full 40-hour work week to one 
of 25 to 30 hours with all its attendant leisure 
time? Television can go only so far. Do they find 
their needed self-involvement in radical organi- 
zations with their “morally indignant” crusades? 
Or do they find relief for their hostilities and 
anxieties by forming vigilante committees against 
the anarchical bands of jobless, alienated youth 
roaming the streets? Opiates have been delivered 


1 Daniel Glaser, The Effectiveness ef a Prison and Parole System. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs- Merrill Company, Inc., 19 

2 Norbert Wiener, ‘Some Moral and Technical ‘Consequences of 
Automation,” Science, Vol. i131, No. 3410, May 6, 1960, p. 1356; 
Robert E. Iffert, “Retention and Withdrawal of College Students,” 
Bulletin 1, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1958. 
James B. Conant, “Social Dynamite in Our Large Cities,’ ” Vital 
Speeches, No. 18, July 1, 1961, p. 554 ff.; Harvey Swados, ‘‘Less Work 
—Le:s Leisure,” Mass Leisure, ed. Eric Larrabee and Rolf Meyersohn, 
Glencoe, Iil.: Free Press, 1958, p. 353. 
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from various sources and by and large the public 
is unaware of even the present status of cyber- 
netics, much less its potential for the near future. 
Gradually the number of long-range proposals 
offered to counteract the side-effects of cyber- 
netic advances is growing: teaching our youth 
how to think and learn, rather than preparing 
them for specific careers; investigating methods 
of altering blue-collar attitudes which militate 
constructive use of leisure time; etc.” But regard- 
less of whether we succeed in controlling the un- 
desirable side-effects of cybernation, the crime 
rate of 1980 will still, in all likelihood, be sub- 
stantially higher than that of today. As population 
increases, and as it becomes more urbanized, the 
crime rate increases. Unfortunately the relation- 
ship seems to be more than a simple linear one. 
Our methods of reshaping criminal patterns of 
behavior today are far from adequate. How 
efficient will they be in 1980? 


Obstacles To Overcome 


Much of the investigation that is required to 
debunk our small body of correctional knowledge 
requires the use of the correctional institution as 
a source of raw data. But quite often the reaction 
of the staff member or administrator is, ““Why do 
all this negative research? Don’t just tell me 
what I’m doing wrong; tell me what to do that’s 
right.” Unfortunately, the truth is no one yet 
seems to know how to change a person’s behavior 
patterns. It is still very much a hit-and-miss 
game, and any successes we claim are largely in 
spite of rather than because of anything we did. 
But call it negative or not, we are in a position to 
say what does not work very well or at all. And 
this is a necessary step before any significant 
advances can be made. We do not expect a theory 
to be empirically validated if it is not first in- 
ternally logical. And we cannot construct a suc- 
cessful correctional process if the building blocks 
are not sound. 

A second obstacle that must be removed is 
sheer inertia. Far too much a tendency toward 
repetition of the same patterns and methods 
exists. Placing present-day correctional tech- 
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niques in historical perspective, we are doing 
essentially the same things that Obermaier and 
Mirabeau were doing too many years ago. It is 
true the average correctional institution has lim- 
ited resources, but they could engage in far more 
creative experimentation and critical self-ap- 
praisal than is currently evident. A self-contained 
but emotionally uninvolved departmental research 
unit can produce far worthier results than the 
number of blankets manufactured, license plates 
stamped, or bushels of beans grown per year. 
What business are we in? Blankets, license plates, 
and beans? Or rehabilitated people? Which is 
more important—saving a dollar or helping a hu- 
man being improve his lot? 

A third obstacle, one partially underlying the 
other two, is a shortsighted public. A state agency 
has a public relations task on its hands much 
more difficult than any encountered by the private 
firm. To many minds, a public relations effort by 
a state-supported agency smacks of dirty politics, 
demagoguery, and treason. So the general public 
goes uneducated about the status, goals, and needs 
of corrections.* The typical state correctional a- 
gency lives in constant fear that its appropri- 
ations will be cut, or that its additional appro- 
priations requested for salary upgrading will be 
denied. Any public relations that occurs becomes 
negative and defensive. Thus, the state, which 
found that even with the utilization of the latest 
techniques in prerelease and postrelease treat- 
ment there was no significant difference in success 
rates between parolees and expiration dischargees, 
was loath to make the results available to a pro- 
fessional journal, lest the state legislature either 
voluntarily or at the behest of public pressure re- 
duce their appropriations. Thus, the state whose 
inmate population was reduced via the Gideon 
decision was reluctant to allow a comparative 
study of Gideon releasees versus those who had 
completed the correctional process. What if the 
Gideon releasees should be more successful after 
a 5-year followup study and the legislature heard 
about it? And you cannot assign full blame to 

3 Charles L. Newman, “Let’s ‘Sell’ Corrections: A Straight Talk to 
Probation Officers,” FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1965, pp. 21-25. 

“Biodynamics and Psychoanalytic Research,” 
Theories of the Mind, ed. Jordan Scher, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1962, 
pp. 15-64, esp. p. 55 ff.; E. E. Levitt, “The Results of Psychotherapy 
With Children,” Journal Consulting Psychology, Vol. 27, p. 109. 

© Lemay Adamson and W. H. Dunham, “Clinical Treatment of Male 
Delinquents: A Case Study in Effort and Result,’’ American Socio- 
Johan Galtung, “Prison: The Organization of Dilemma’; and Erving 
Goffman, “On the Characteristics of Total Institutions: Staff-Inmate 


Relations”; The Prison; Studies in Institutional Organizat‘on and 
Change, ed. Donald Cressey, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1961. 


them; you cannot do much without competent 
staff, equipment, and research materials, and 
they cost money. But without free and open com- 
munication, at least in the professional journals, 
the myths perpetuate. 


Myths: Real and Possible 


If for no other reason, Glaser’s report of The 
Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System is 
noteworthy in that it begins the debunking ef- 
fort.t How many correctional systems are built 
around a program of industrial and vocational 
training? Emphasis is placed upon providing the 
inmate with a skill, rather than changing his 
attitudinal and behavioral patterns. So we have a 
nonskilled inmate entering for theft; we teach 
him the art of welding and we hope his attitudes 
have changed. But have we released a potential 
safecracker, a different person only in that he 
knows how to use an oxygen torch? In truth, it is 
relatively unimportant that we teach a specific 
skill compared to the need to introduce him to 
attitudinal and behavioral change. 

In some correctional facilities the cry is, “If 
we only had more psychiatric resources, we could 
rehabilitate more inmates.” But again the evi- 
dence is not so all-conclusive. Several years ago 
the professional association for psychiatrists con- 
ducted their own study into the efficacy of psy- 
chiatric techniques. Disheartening to most, it in- 
dicated no significant effect favoring those tech- 
niques; and obviously the association was less 
than eager to make the results public.5 Adamson 
and Dunham found no significant difference be- 
tween delinquents “treated” by psychiatric ther- 
apy and those who were not.® Their study is not 
an isolated one. Certainly we should not com- 
pletely reject the potential of psychiatry. We 
should attempt to discover it by concentrating on 
imaginative experimentation rather than re- 
petition of what other institutions have been 
doing. 

Evidence suggests that the structures and or- 
ganization of the correctional institution itself 
militate against any potential force for rehabil- 
itation that program methods may possess.’ There 
is a severe tendency among us to attribute these 
contradictions and barriers to the inmates, there- 
by absolving ourselves and our trusted museum- 
piece of any responsibility in the matter. But the 
fact is the interpersonal setting in which any 
treatment program is cast is critical to the suc- 
cess of that program. And the correctional staff 
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members and administrators are surely a part 
of that interpersonal setting. The social struc- 
tures of the institution, if prohibitive, can pre- 
clude any resocialization, no matter how powerful 
the technique. These social structures include not 
only the inmate-inmate relations and the “inmate- 
culture,” but inmate-staff relations as well. 

Continued rejection of open, free visiting quar- 
ters and reliance upon the screened, barred, or 
even caged visiting table or both—and other 
similar examples—reflects a failure to invest in 
openminded experimentation. And how many 
instituitons are morbidly opposed to allowing the 
inmate the least opportunity to respond to his 
various assignments without a constant shadow 
trailing him? We are supposed to instill a sense 
of responsibility and initiative, yet we destroy 
any climate conducive to either. It is easy to say 
that the physical plant does not permit much ex- 
perimentation, freedom of movement, etc. It is 
easy to say, but how many have taken the time, 
and chances, to honestly find out? One of the most 
preguant statements ever issued by a corrections 
careerist still stands—you can have a good 
prison in a barn and a poor one in a palace; what 
occurs inside makes the difference. 

Organizationally, our institutions are still char- 
acterized by bureaucratic management of human 
beings. Much of the rationale for this comes from 
an outmoded theory of management, what Peter 
Drucker has described as “management by con- 
trol and direction.” It assumes that man is inher- 
ently lazy, conniving, and must be forced to as- 
sume responsibility and engage in task-oriented 
endeavor. This theory has been replaced by a 
more enlightened view which Drucker calls ‘‘man- 
agement by objectives” and which assumes that 
man is not by nature passive or resistant to re- 
sponsibility, that he possesses motivation and po- 
tential for development and change, and that it 
is a failure of the organizational management and 
not the man if these are not actualized.* 

Rensis Likert, Douglas MacGregor, and Mason 
Haire recently discussed three organizational 
models, their relations to the two management 
theories (Theory X: management by control and 

8 Douglas “lacGregor, ‘“‘The Human Side of Enterprise,” Adventure 
in Thought and Action: Proceedings of the Fifth Anniversary Convo- 
cation of the School of Industrial Management, Massachusetts Insti- 


tute of Technology, Cambridge, April 9, 1957; and Douglas MacGregor, 
ion Human Side of Enterprise, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960, pp. 
47-48. 

® “Evolving Principles of Modern Management,” A Seminar Con- 
ducted by the Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, Aspen, 
Colorado, July 12-18, 1959, mimeographed; see also, Rensis Likert, A 
Motivational Approach to a Modified Theory of Organization and Man- 
agement: and Abraham Maslow, Eupsychian Management. 

10 Jbid., p. 4. 

11 Ibid., p. 9. 


direction versus Theory Y: management by ob- 
jectives), and their impact on change.® Model I, 
the traditional organization, assumes that people 
are “interchangeable and unchanging.” Model II 
concedes some motivation and rationality to man, 
but stereotypes him by broad groupings. Model 
III is concerned with “how a man sees himself 
and ... . with motivation.”!° Models I and II rely 
on management Theory X, while Model III has 
its basis in Theory Y. By Lewin’s theory of 
“Quasi-Stationary Equilibrium” (and by common 
experience) attempts to introduce change in be- 
havior are confronted by opposing forces: the 
“driving forces” for change and the “restraining 
forces” against change. When we try to effect 
change by increasing the “driving forces,’ we 
merely increase the “restraining forces.” 
If we’re smart, we will loosen the “restraining forces” 
and unfreeze equilibrium at a higher level by maintain- 
ing the “driving forces.” Relating this to attempts to 


change the behavior of individuals and groups within 
organizations:11 


Organization Management 


Model Theory Attempt to change Result 
Decisions made Counter- 
by superior measures 
Decisions made Counter- 
by superior measures 
Decisions made Change 


by those involved 


These new concepts are being implemented in 
business and industrial management with prom- 
ising reward. There is no reason why at least a 
modification of this would not be beneficial in the 
correctional institution. Interestingly, the U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital at Fort Worth, 
Texas, is testing these very concepts in their 
“self-help” group program. And the Synanon ap- 
proach incorporates these basic principles. We 
should at least try before passing judgment, if 
we are to be honest with ourselves. During the 
Civil War, Admiral Farragut listened patiently 
as Admiral Dupont explained why he could not 
bring his warships into Charleston harbor. After 
Dupont had finished, Farragut said: “Dupont, 
there is one more reason. You did not believe you 
could do it.” 

It has been long surmised that parole was a suc- 
cessful answer to the problem of recidivism. 
There is increasing evidence which says that pa- 
role in practice at least is not really as efficacious 
as we should like to believe. Thus, though it is 
still too early to conclude finally, it appears that 
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the Gideon releasees, without benefit of parole 
supervision, the full correctional term, etc., are 
as successful, if not more successful, than end-of- 
sentence releasees and even parolees. Certainly 
the ideal of parole could be a valuable tool. We do 
not really know, because there is usually a vast 
disparity between parole in practice and parole 
in theory. In most jurisdictions parole super- 
vision and counseling consists primarily of shuf- 
fling reports, telephone calls, and a rare personal 
contact. It is easy to suspect that most of our suc- 
cessful parolees, just as with our successful re- 
leasees in general, were successful in spite of 
more than because of us. 


Summary 


To repeat a phrase used earlier, corrections is 
still a hit-and-miss game. Truthfully speaking, 
we simply do not know how to effect a successful 
reformative process. Our current techniques are 
neither efficient nor reliable. It is not that the in- 
mate cannot be reformed; it is simply that we do 
not know how. If we are to discover the means to 
rehabilitation, we need to implement imaginative 
research projects, avoid repetition of the tried- 
and-rejected, and even think some unthinkables. 
But the very first step will require a critical ac- 
counting of our present body of “knowledge”— 
demythologizing, if you will. 


“A Probation Officer ... Hmm ... 
What Do You Do?” 


By PHILIP STEIN 
Deputy Probation Officer II, Los Angeles County Probation Department 


gatherings and met people who comment, 

“A probation officer ...hmm.. . that 
must be interesting work. What do you do?” 
These people might then equate your job with 
that of the police or the “hooky cop.” Or they 
look at you with a puzzled expression because 
you are not like the stereotyped social worker— 
a woman in a drab business suit, puritanically 
prim and proper, who has something to do with 
orphans; a woman who gives toys to patients 
at the local children’s hospital; or a poorly paid 
idealist, with tie loosened, who fights windmills 
in the local slum like the fellow on television. 

This has happened to me on numerous occa- 
sions, and it is safe to assume that most correc- 
tional workers have endured a similar experience. 
I say endured because it is doubtful that many 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, or bank executives 
have experienced this kind of thing. 

Everyone knows what a doctor does. He treats 
the sick, heals illness, and saves lives. His job is 
vital. The doctor serves mankind; and because of 
this fact, he enjoys high status, prestige, and am- 
ple financial reward. 

Is a lawyer ever asked what he does in terms 
of what his job means? Of course not! Everyone 


H: MANY TIMES have you been at social 


knows what lawyers do. They counsel the offended 
and the offender, they ensure justice, and they 
protect the community. In fact, the lawyer is 
asked if he practices criminal law, corporate law, 
and so forth—questions which indicate not only 
an appreciation of the attorney’s role in society, 
but an understanding of that role to the point 
of knowing the various legal specialties. 


Importance of Role 


What does the probation officer do? It is not 
stretching a point to compare the importance of 
his work to that of the doctor or lawyer. Like the 
doctor, the probation officer treats, and, if the 
treatment is effective, lives are saved. Effective 
treatment helps the probationer to lead a more 
productive life which results necessarily in more 
productive lives for his children and in more 
contributions to society. 

Like the lawyer, the probation officer counsels 
the offender, ensures justice, and protects the 
community. In short, the probation officer makes 
vital contributions to society. 

In addition to having a variety of very knowl- 
edgeable skills that require years of training and 
experience to develop, the probation officer must 
be a flexible, sensitive personality with a deep ca- 
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pacity for understanding, empathy, and warmth. 
To deal with the very lives of people is indeed an 
awesome responsibility. The following emphasizes 
this point: 
The ability or opportunity to influence the judge in the 
fateful disposition of the lives and liberties of other 
human beings has grave ethical implications which in 


themselves demand of the probation officer a sense of 


ethical balance that simply cannot afford to be less 
than exquisite.! 


Why is it, then, that the probation officer’s 
job has little prestige outside the world of cor- 
rections? Why is this so despite the vital signifi- 
cance of the work, and despite its parallel to other 
revered occupations? The answer is painfully 
obvious. The general public has little, if any, 
knowledge of the probation officer’s functions, and 
even less appreciation. 


Community Involvement 


The public is seemingly alarmed at the “rising 
rate of crime and juvenile delinquency.” But, 
unfortunately, community concern ends with the 
apprehension of the offender. True community 
interest must concern itself with prevention; and 
if prevention is ever to be a reality, it must in- 
clude a program of rehabilitation. But rehabilita- 
tion programs cannot be totally effective without 
an active commitment on the part of the com- 
munity; for after all, our very basis for existence 
is to serve the community by promoting its best 
interests and welfare. Token interest is self- 
defeating and only causes disillusionment. The 
offender does not live in a vacuum. He is our 
neighbor, our grocer, or our relative. In short, 
the offender is a part of our community. Con- 
sequently, it is not sufficient for only the correc- 
tional worker, as the agent of the community, to 
be involved. In the law of agency, the principal— 
in this case, the community—has obligations to 
the third party—the offender—as well as a re- 
sponsibility for the acts of its agent. This is a 
mandatory requirement if the principal is ever to 
reap any benefit from the work of his agent. 

But what kind of agency relationship do we 
find in corrections? We have a principal who has 
little knowledge about its agent, the work of its 
agent, and even less awareness about the needs 
of the third party. This is simply a dismal and 
sorry situation for an agent whose charge is to 
protect the principal. 

1 Edmond FitzGerald, ‘“‘The Presentence Investigation,” National 
Probation and Parole Association Journal, 2 (1956), pp. 320-336. 


2 David Dressler, Probation and Parole. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951, p. 208. 
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The Need 


What is sorely needed in the field of corrections 
is a dynamic, aggressive public relations program. 
The public must be acquainted with our work. The 
entire community must be involved so not only 
will our work be understood, but appreciated to 
the degree that it truly deserves. As far back as 
15 years ago, David Dressler wrote: 

... probation and parole are public functions, financed 
by the people. Hence, the public is entitled to know 
what is going on and how these tax-supported endeavors 
are operating. In this field we sometimes presume that 
we can choose to dezl with the press or not. This is a 
mistake. Probation and parole are news. The public, 
and for it the press, demands to keep informed. Not 
only is the public entitled to information, but it must 
have it if we expect it to support us morally and finan- 
cially. Unless the people know and understand what 
we are doing, we will not receive help in furthering our 
programs. We will not be aided when assailed. 
How much progress, truly meaningful progress, 

has there been in correctional public relations 
during the past decade? When were you last 
asked to explain what your job means? 

The responsibility for a public relations pro- 
gram must be shouldered by the correctional 
worker himself. It is not enough to have a public 
relations man in an agency who merely answers 
inquiries from news media or interested persons 
or groups whose curiosity is aroused because of 
some special case situation. It is also not enough, 
although vitally important, for a public relations 
program to be implemented by individual workers 
in their day-to-day work or social contacts. 

Public relations can be maintained at a satisfactory 
level only by a continuous and diversified approach 
participated in by all staff members. Far too many 
agencies employ a public relations firm or appoint a 
public information officer and consider the problem 
to be solved. 

I am proposing that the correctional worker go 
to the community with an organized plan of 
attack. An aggressive casework approach to an 
unaware, uninformed, and often misinformed 
public must be initiated. In short, the public must 
be “‘caseworked.” Correctional workers ably “‘case- 
work” clients, and they can do the same for the 
public. 


A Suggested Plan 


Each correctional agency should set up a pub- 
lic relations unit as a part of the organizational 
structure. A public relations expert should be in 
charge of this unit and should be privy to the 
executive staff which is responsible for formu- 
lating administrative policy. The need for a public 
relations expert as the person in charge of this 
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unit is obvious. He will have experience in public 
relations work, he will be aware of the intricate, 
complex problems involved in public relations, 
and he will know the best way to communicate 
with news media and other interested groups 
that must be reached. 

And just as the need for the public relations ex- 
pert is obvious, it is clear that the communicators 
of the message should be those who know the 
message best, namely, the correctional workers. 
Thus, the staff of this unit should be comprised 
of correctional workers whose duty would be to 
implement the public relations program. These 
officers should be articulate, enthusiastic, knowl- 
edgeable, career-oriented persons who would be 
at ease before groups. 

An essential ingredient of the program would 
be to contact, arrange, and speak before the 
power structure of the community. It is not 
enough to simply give news releases to the various 
news media, and then hope for the community to 
take a genuine interest in our goals and problems. 
The power elements in the community, those who 
make the noise and turn the wheels, must be sold 
on our work. Carefully planned and dynamically 
delivered speeches should be presented to local 
political organizations, news media, fraternal or- 
ganizations, various professional associations, 
junior chambers of commerce, veteran’s associ- 
ations, and taxpayers’ associations. The presenta- 
tions should be professionally slanted to meet the 
needs of the listeners. In so many words, “inform- 
ation directed to the public must be broad and 
general as well as specific.”* For example, a pre- 
sentation to a taxpayer’s association should em- 
phasize the tax savings features of probation. It 
would be a surprise to me indeed to learn that a 
probation agency ever initiated a presentation to 
a taxpayer’s group to compare the costs of institu- 
tionalization and probation. Further, the speakers 
should be totally familiar with a variety of sig- 
nificant, fully evaluative statistical data which 
would be supplied by the research unit of the 
agency—statistical data which would be of real 
interest to and meet the needs of a variety of 

groups. 


Problem of Recruitment 


Research experts have indicated that there 
will be a tremendous shortage of professional 
correctional workers within the next few years. 

4 Reed K. Clegg, ibid., p. 134. 


5 Charles L. Newman, “Let’s ‘Sell’ Corrections: A Straight Talk to 
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Thus, another plan of action is needed, namely, 
aggressive college recruitment which should be 
an integral part of the overall public relations 
program. The students must be made aware of 
the opportunities in the correctional field early 
in their college careers so they can study and 
plan accordingly. But more significantly, pro- 
motion of corrections at the universities and 
colleges will increase the possibility of more 
qualified people thinking of probation or parole 
as a career. I am not thinking in terms of pre- 
sentations only to behavioral science classes, but 
rather, presentations to the entire student body. 
Many more qualified students would be attrac- 
ted to the field of corrections if the agencies went 
directly to the campus and implemented recruit- 
ment programs by use of films, formal and in- 
formal presentations, seminars, active participa- 
tion in college career-day programs, and full 
cooperation with the student employment place- 
ment offices. And, with a greater demand by 
students for study in corrections, the number of 
graduate schools with correctional curricula will 
increase. Of course, after these qualified students 
enter our profession, it will be our responsibility 
to keep them, and we will only keep them if our 
profession is energetic, dynamic, and viewed by 
the community as a mandatory need. 
One problem area that many correctional wor- 
kers seriously concern themselves with in the 
implementation of a public relations program 
is confidentiality of case information. However, 
the skillful handling of the inquirer, for example, 
a news reporter, fully clarifying why and how 
insensitive disclosure would be detrimental to 
the interests of the client and community should 
usually alleviate this problem. A foremost consid- 
eration in this area should be that: 
Communication breaks down because we surround 
ourselves with a wall of secrecy. Sometimes this is 
done in the interest of protecting the offender. Fre- 
quently, it is in the interest of the protection of our- 
selves; and occasionally, it is because we do not feel the 
public has any business in knowing. . . . The public is 


entitled to know what is going on—what we are doing 
successfully and where we need help.5 


Appropriateness of Action 


The practical value of an aggressive program 
of public relations is obvious. Such problems as 
large workloads, inadequate salaries, lack of spec- 
ialized correctional programs, and lack of com- 
munity resources can be alleviated to a great 
degree if a knowing public were to apply appro- 
priate pressure to the powers that be. And if 
this knowing public were in fact the power 
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element, the necessary changes that are indicated 
for more effective service would be almost im- 
mediate. After all, it is a truism that the body 
politic which has the final word at budget time 
is at the eventual mercy of their constituency. 
There is no question that the blurred image 
which the community has of our job must be elim-: 
inated. No one else will ever really shoulder this 
responsibility. Consequently, developing, initia- 
ting, and implementing a program of public re- 
lations is not only an appropriate role for the 
correctional worker to assume; it is also incum- 
bent upon him to do so if he is to be truly 
dedicated to the vital significance of our profes- 


6 Charles L. Newman, ibid., p. 26. 


sion. To do anything less would be to deceive 
ourselves, our clients, and our community. 

If we are going to be successful, I believe we must 
be sold ourselves on the worthwhileness of the job 
we are trying to do. I am convinced that corrections 
ean be “sold” to the public. But we are the ones who 
are going to have to do the job. We cannot “pass the 
buck.” Other people in the community can help us, but 


the final responsibility for correction in the community 
is ours.6 


We must at all times remember that our good 
or bad fortune is not simply determined by the 
quality of our work. Much of our fortune is 
determined by the community. We will realize 
true professional stature with all its inherent in- 
gredients of recognition, prestige, and remuner- 
ation only if our work is completely understood, 
accepted, and promoted by this community. 


“We Operate a Salvage Business— 
Not a Junk Yard!” 


BY WARDEN JOHN D. CASE 
Bucks County Prison, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


assigned as a captain to work at the Naval 

disciplinary command at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. During this assignment I worked in 
the custody department and formed some ideas 
about prisoners and their treatment. Frankly, 
most of my orientation was toward security. 

A number of years later I was assigned as a 
brig officer at the Marine Corps Base at Camp 
Le Jeune, North Carolina. The brig officer’s job 
is equivalent to that of warden in a civilian insti- 
tution. While serving at Camp Le Jeune I at- 
tended the Institute of Correctional Adminis- 
tration at The American University in Washin- 
ton, D. C., directed by Howard B. Gill. Until 
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This is the first of a series of three articles on jail 
administration. The second article will deal with citizen 
participation in a jail program. The third will describe 
the work-release program at the Bucks County Prison at 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Many of the concepts and key phrases to which Major 
Case refers are adapted from lectures in clinical crim- 
inology presented by Howard Gill at American University 
which Major Case has found applicable to his work at 
his institution and which he duly acknowledges. 

The articles have been edited for Federal Probation by 
John W. Wilkerson, a correctional counselor at Bucks 
County Prison, who holds a degree in journalism from the 
University of Kentucky.—The Editors. 


attending this school I looked upon my work in 
prisons as a job that had to be done, to the best 
of my ability, but one to which I had little dedi- 
cation. Primarily, I was an infantry officer and 
felt that an assignment out of that field was not 
in my own best interests. However, because of 
Mr. Gill’s influence, when I retired from the 
Marine Corps I decided to continue in prison 
work as a civilian career and to operate on one of 
Mr. Gill’s basic premises that “we operate a sal- 
vage business—not a junk yard!” Therefore, 
when I became eligible for retirement I deliber- 
ately chose to go into jail work which seemed to 
me to be the most neglected field in civilian prison 
work. Also since in the military I dealt primarily 
with detentioners and short-term prisoners, the 
county jail was closest to my military experience. 
On December 28, 1962, I arrived at Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, to become the warden of the Bucks 
County Prison. 

Going south on Pine Street in Doylestown, the 
only route to Bucks County Prison, as one ap- 
proaches the prison grounds at the corner of 
Pine and Ashland Streets, there is an intersection 
warning sign—‘‘Dead End.” A newly committed 
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prisoner, arriving in the sheriff’s car, took a look 
at the massive brownstone walls on his left, and 
said, “Man! They sure put that sign in the right 
place!” 


Jails Should Not Be Dumping Grounds 


However, Bucks County Prison is not a “dead 
end.” It is not just a dumping place for the flot- 
sam and jetsam of humanity brought to it. It is 
not a human junk yard. We use the methods 
available to us to tackle some of each prisoner’s 
problems, to assess the worth of the individual, 
and to prepare him for reentry into society with 
a more positive attitude. While we attempt to 
salvage, we must discover in what area the man 
needs treatment, what is the material with which 
we are working, how much we can expect to re- 
store, and how much time we will have. 

Before a program can be set up for any in- 
mate, many factors must be taken into consider- 
ation: First and foremost, what are the pris- 
oner’s immediate problems and needs and, ulti- 
mately, what is the significant problem under- 
lying his criminality? Problem-solving must pre- 
cede programming. In both problem-solving and 
programming, it is essential to determine what is 
the man’s physical condition, his employment 
capabilities, his educational level, his family sit- 
uation, his ethnic and religious background, his 
military service, his previous criminal record. 
The first step, however, must be problem-solving, 
not just programming. 


Treatment Starts at Commitment 


At the time of commitment, just after the 
gates clang behind a man, is the opportune 
moment to begin treatment—when his wounds 
are fresh and he is psychologically “open and 
bleeding.” Within 24 hours he should be referred 
to the prison counselor who will determine what 
immediate problems need attention and what 
can be done about them. Having thus established 
a helping relationship, the counselor, through 
skillful discussion, will soon find the answers to 
many questions: Is the prisoner tractable or in- 
tractable? Is he a security risk? Is he an alco- 
holic, a drug addict, a homosexual? Is he hostile, 
resenting authority? Is he a disturber, a conniver, 
a hoodlum, a skid-row derelict? In addition to his 
offense, how does he deviate from the normal 
citizen? What are his defenses? Who are the sig- 
nificant people in his life? What is his concept of 
himself? The answers to these and similar ques- 


tions will give some insight into his personality 
makup. 

The counselor will make recommendations as 
to his custody and treatment. If the man has an 
alcoholic problem, attendance at AA meetings 
will be recommended. If it is apparent that he has 
an emotional problem, he will be placed in group 
counseling conducted by the prison psychologist 
or a counselor. If he needs more schooling—aca- 
demic or vocational—he will be slated for an 
interview with the supervisor of the prison’s 
educational program. 

If he has family problems, attempts will be 
made to reach his relatives through community 
social agencies. If his health or other physical dis- 
abilities are involved, he will be given proper 
medical attention. 

After such initial interviews are completed, the 
inmate will be seen by the warden and the coun- 
selor. At this point problem-solving really begins, 
starting with the man’s immediate problems. For 
instance, can he get bail? Does he need a lawyer 
or a public defender, if he has no funds? Does he 
wish to call his family; priest, pastor, or rabbi; or 
his employer? Or is he a person whose needs are 
simpler and who can be helped best by just 
getting a shave, a haircut, a shower, and clean 
clothing, or some black coffee for a hangover or a 
tranquilizer for the “shakes”? We feel that a 
man’s immediate problems may have little to do 
with his criminality, but by helping him solve 
immediate problems we establish a rapport for 
later sessions where we can work on his signifi- 
cant problem—the basis of his criminality. 


Instant Problem-Solving Frequently Needed 


There are a number of instances where imme- 
diate problem-solving is required. Such problem- 
solving is the responsibility of the counselor. The 
use of counselors ‘is still somewhat of an inno- 
vation in county prisons, many of which have 
only a custodial function and are concerned with 
the welfare of an inmate only to the extent of 
seeing that he is fed, clothed, and securely con- 
fined. We believe, however, that the county jail, 
must do much more than merely provide for these 
essential needs. For this reason, we have an In- 
mate Services Department, with a deputy warden 
for treatment, an inmate services director, and 
counselors at both the Prison and the Bucks 
County Rehabilitation Center, an open-door insti- 
tution 4 miles south of Doylestown, which is ad- 
ministered by and legally is a part of the Prison. 
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In the counselor’s office the newly committed 
inmate may make any necessary telephone calls, 
and arrange for bail, legal aid, family assistance, 
or other personal matters. If he wishes to con- 
tact a bail bondsman or lawyer, current lists of 
available bondsmen are made available to him, 
with telephone numbers; he selects his own laws, 
yer and bondsman. If bail has been set, and he 
has no funds, he may be eligible for bail under 
an indigent bail program set up by an agency of 
the Friends Service Committee in Bucks County. 
If, following an interview by a local representative 
of the Committee, he is found acceptable, he can 
be released on bail. 

Most of the men coming to a county prison 
have families. Their jail commitment has left 
these families in a precarious situation. The 
same poor planning and lack of insight that 
bring men to prison will, obviously, leave his 
family living on a bare subsistence level. How 
will they be provided for while he is in prison? 
We have in our inmate services office a complete 
file of county, state, and local agencies who will 
assist the families of these men, make necessary 
visits to the families, and arrange for their care. 
One of the most important jobs we do is to 
arrange for assistance from agencies outside the 
prison who can provide the followup that is so 
essential. 

Does the man have a special medical problem? 
Does he need glasses? If so, these facts will be 
noted and called to the attention of the prison 
physician who will make the necessary recom- 
mendations when he gives the man his initial 
physical examination. If there is a history of un- 
stable personality the man will be given a Minn- 
esota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. The 
prison psychologist may then recommend group 
counseling or, if warranted, an intensive psy- 
chiatric workup. 

It is important to realize that the counselor in 
the County Jail performs many functions other 
than just counseling. Because of the limitations 
of personnel the counselor often is involved in 
apparently petty details which hinder him in 
accomplishing his primary job which is to help 
men change their attitudes and their actions 
sufficiently so they can become reasonably decent 
citizens outside the walls. However, the imme- 
diate problem-solving which the counselor gets 
into—arranging for bail, arranging for a lawyer, 
or the referral of family problems to a proper 
agency—so often is not done at all in county jails. 


The significant benefit for the counselor in solv- 
ing these immediate problems is that he estab- 
lishes rapport with the inmate which may permit 
him later to delve deeper and perhaps find the 
significant problem which is at the bottom of the 
man’s criminality. 

Howard Gill teaches that in prison work we 
must be able to ‘make something out of nothing.” 
Certainly at the jail level we have many people 
who in the eyes of society are “nothing’—the 
alcoholic, the wife-beater, the petty offender, the 
young first offender—who, if something is not 
done to solve their problems at the jail level, may 
well graduate to state prison as major offenders. 
This is not a job that can be done by the counselor 
alone nor can he be all things to all men. It is 
necessary that there be a sorting-out process, with 
numerous specialists dealing with special prob- 
lems. 

Studies conducted at the Norfolk Prison in 
Massachusetts many years ago indicated that 
there are five areas in which men need treatment 
—situational, medical, psychiatric, antisocial, and 
custodial. For each of these areas there are per- 
sons who can be called upon to carry on as the 
counselor discloses the needed treatment. Such 
persons include the social worker, the teacher, the 
physician, the surgeon, the dentist, the psychi- 
atrist, the psychologist, the chaplain, and the 
keeper as well as the counselor. We attempt to 
sort our prisoners into these areas and to provide 
the appropriate treatment specialist according to 
their individual needs. 

In addition to such individual treatment, we 
find that there are certain areas in which many 
prisoners lack the basic training which our 
middle-class culture demands. Thus to problem- 
solving, we add another basic element—accul- 
turation. So many prisoners in a jail population 
show a general lack of education, a lack of reli- 
gious training, and a lack of ability to talk out 
problems rather than act them out. In addition, 
we find that many prisoners do not perform well 
while working. For these reasons, education, reli- 
gion, group action and group discussion, and 
work done well all have their place in accul- 
turating prisoners to the society to which they 
will return. 


Education Has a Prominent Role in Retraining 


The Bristol Courier-Levittown Times from 
July 12 through 15, 1965, published a series of 
articles on the Bucks County Prison. In one of 
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these articles the reporter had this to say about 
the educational level of the inmate: 

Many of them are not exactly bright; some of them 
are retarded and almost none has what would qualify 
as a minimum education today. Of 3851 who passed 
through the prison’s tiny gate during the first 9 months 
of 1964 the median education was tenth grade and that 
included one man with a master’s degree, 17 others who 
had gone to college, and one alcoholic who insisted that 
he never had any formal education. Another could 
remember finishing the second grade. The median age 
of these men was 31. This year it’s even lower. Every 
year it’s been dropping, according to Warden Case. 
Our interviews show that an alarming pro- 

portion of inmates are functional illiterates, with 
education below the fifth-grade level. For this 
reason, we try to enroll a man coming into Bucks 
County Prison in one of our education classes. 

Many long-term institutions have good voca- 
tional and academic education programs, but the 
prisoners in most county jails are neglected in 
this respect. Though our educational facilities are 
necessarily limited, we are fortunate in having 
the services of a part-time educational director, 
paid by the county commissioners, who coordi- 
nates the educational schedules of the Prison and 
the Rehabilitation Center, and assists in teacher 
procurement. 

Finding teachers who will volunteer to teach 
evening courses to inmates once a week has al- 
ways been a problem, but those who donate their 
services are dedicated persons of the no-nonsense 
variety ; they understand inmates and know what 
kind of approach to use with them. A case in 
point is an incident that happened one evening in 
our remedial reading class. A newly committed 
inmate had just been enrolled in this course, 
taught by a very competent and attractive woman 
who believed in the old-fashioned but sound idea 
that people who attend school are there to learn. 
He was paying more attention to the teacher than 
to the lesson. The teacher sensed this, too; it irked 
her. Stopping in the middle of a sentence, she 
said: ‘‘Mike, you didn’t come to this class to look 
at me; leave that for my husband to do! You came 
here to learn how to read, write, and spell English, 
and that’s just what you’re going to do!” 

And learn he did. Several months later, after 
he had been sentenced and committed to the 
State Correctional Institution at Philadelphia, 
his former remedial reading teacher exhibited 
proudly a neat, grammatical, well-written letter 
she received from him—a letter written by a man 
who, before coming to prison, could read, write, 
and spell at no higher level than third-grade. 

In addition to this excellent class, we also offer 


a basic mathematics course designed to help those 
who do not neec to know involved slide-rule 
calculation, but rather everyday essentials like 
transferring the figures from a W-2 Form to a 
Form 1040. 

We also offer an approved course in success 
through positive thinking and a course in ethics 
taught by the prison chaplain; both are designed 
to overcome two faults common among men in 
prison—negative thinking and false values. 

We now are exploring the possibility of using 
State vocational education funds to greatly ex- 
pand our educational and vocational program in 
the Prison. It appears that this may well be 
possible under the Pennsylvania Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963. In this program we are re- 
ceiving strong support from our local county 
superintendent of schools. In addition, we have 
had discussions with the Office of Manpower 
Automation and Training which controls federal 
funds under the Manpower and Retraining Devel- 
opment Act. It would also appear that the pro- 
grams to reach and train the unemployed and 
underemployed who fill our prisons could be 
financed at least partially under the terms of this 
federal act. 


Role of the Prison Chaplain 


However ambitious the program of a prison 
may be, and regardless of the extent of the work 
being done to help inmates in shaping their lives 
into more desirabie patterns, the work of the 
prison chaplain is vitally needed to complete a 
well-ordered plan for bringing about more con- 
structive attitudes among men in prison. 

The primary duty of the prison chaplain is to 
provide for the inspirational and religious needs 
of inmates, but he also has the responsibility of 
being a bridge between the prison and the com- 
munity, between the inmate and his family. By 
judicious counseling, or by acting as liaison be- 
tween the man and his family in marriage crises 
and family matters not erdinarily handled by 
social work agencies, the chaplain can do much 
to save marriages whose foundations were shaky 
before the man came to prison. The chaplain can 
help a man also make the transition from prison 
to life in the community after his release. 

In community relations, the chaplain of Bucks 
County Prison is responsible for seeing that there 
is community cooperation in providing religious 
services for all faiths. He works with church 
members who volunteer their services in bring- 
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ing programs of inspiration to the Prison. He 
conducts a regular Sunday service at the Rehabil- 
itation Center attended by inmates and their 
visitors. Of prime importance in changing social 
attitudes and establishing sound standards are 
the chaplain’s evening class in ethics at both 
institutions and his counseling of 
prisoners. By special permission of the Prison 
Board we have started a new program in which 
men at the Rehabilitation Center are taken to 
regular church services by members of the cong- 
regation of the different area churches. We need 
more of this good community influence in prison 
work. 


Group Counseling and Group Discussion 


There is no great number of men in prison who 
can be called “psychotic.” However, a good per- 
centage of our population is comprised of men 
with personality defects or traits which fall into 
such catchall categories as “character disorder,” 
“behavior disorder,” “passive-dependent” or “ag- 
gressive-dependent” personality, “character neu- 
rotic,” and “antisocial behavioral patterns.” In 
order that prisoners may understand the causes 
and effects of these abnormalities and how much 
they relate to their imprisonment, we conduct 
group counseling and group discussion. 

Our main group for counseling consists of 
“hard-core” recidivists, men whose !ong criminal 
records indicate that they can expect to spend 
most of the rest of their lives in prison; a sprink- 
ling of younger inmates; some first offenders who 
need to realize what their problems are before 
they fall into a “repeater” pattern; and men 
whose personality tests showed definite abnor- 
malities. This group meets weekly with the prison 
psychologist. Some meetings are of the discussion 
type, some consist of lectures by the psychologist 
on the basic types of behavior disorders. The mar- 
gin of success in these group counseling sessions 
is small numerically, but with these types of 
groups any percentage of success is encouraging. 
We believe we do achieve a measure of success 
with these men because a number of them have 
become aware of their emotional difficulties while 
in group counseling and have made satisfactory 
adjustments on release. 

Inmates who are first or second offenders, who 
show that they have a definite capacity for re- 
training and reorientation, are in group counsel- 
ing conducted by the counselors at the Prison or 
the Rehabilitation Center. Records of these ses- 


individual. 


sions are kept to note the progress of men in- 
volved, and to serve as a guide for future dis- 
cussions. 

Once weekly a group discussion is held, con- 
ducted by two local professional men. This dis- 
cussion is concerned with news of the day, 
national issues, and pertinent topics. It provides 
stimulation, the kind of stimulation that brings 
imagination into play and can increase motiva- 
tion toward belonging to the right type of society. 


Without Work There Is No Rehabilitation 


Education and treatment measures are an im- 
portant part of the training program of any insti- 
tution, but the most important ingredient is one 
that has been around as long as mankind—work, 
just plain, old-fashioned work. The Quakers who 
built Bucks County Prison felt that confinement, 
with time for meditation and penitence for one’s 
sins, was the ideal method for “reformation”—a 
word kicked around as much in the 1800’s as 
“rehabilitation” is in today’s correctional work— 
but it “just ain’t so!” Looking at four walls can 
only make a man more bitter and more hostile 
toward the world outside. We believe that nothing 
really worthwhile can be accomplished without 
work; men in prison, as anywhere else, need to 
be constructively occupied. Work assignments are 
made by the prison maintenance officer and, if 
possible, men are given jobs compatible with their 
previous training, experience, or education. 

In the evolution of penology in the United 
States approximately every 30 years since 1790 
we have gone through a period when we felt we 
had arrived at the panacea to cure all crime. 
From 1900 until 1935, the industrial era of pris- 
ons, habits of industry were preached as a cure 
for crime. Teach them good work habits; teach 
them a trade and they will not return to crime. 
This, like all other one-cure solutions, failed. 
However, throughout all of our prison history 
there have been germs of truth for some people 
at some time in each of the great ideas of the 
particular era of penology. All prisoners do not 
need to be taught good work habits but almost 
all prisoners need to work in order to burn en- 
ergy, to grow tired and sleep at night, and to 
live as normally as possible. Part of the lot of 
any man outside is to work and to work well. We 
feel, therefore, that it can almost be said axio- 
matically that there is no rehabilitation without 
work. Not made work, not work invented to keep 
men busy, but good constructive labor or work 
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within a trade’ or a field where a man is trying 
to learn something. 

There are certain inmates who especially need 
work to channel their activities properly. These 
are juveniles and young adult offenders, and 
known or suspected homosexuals. Alcoholics and 
drug addicts, who desperately need to establish 
habits that can be substituted for alcohol and 
narcotic addiction, need regular jobs at the work 
they can do best. Men with personality problems, 
who tend to become frustrated, moody, or irrit- 
able when inactive, need to work off ill-feeling 
and use up their energies at productive labor. 
Whatever the man’s temperament, though, each 
man in prison who is physically fit should have a 
job to do, and do it to the best of his ability. The 
Bucks County Prison Handbook for inmates 
states it simply: “Work Is a Privilege.”’ Without 
work there can be no real change in attitudes nor 
an adequate social adjustment—both so essential 
to enable a man to assume the duties of a respon- 
sible citizen. 


Importance of Maintaining a “Normal Climate” 


Since we are concerned with acculturation— 
maintaining enough of a normal climate so an 
inmate does not become institutionalized and get 
out of touch with society—we endeavor to carry 
out a program that will not only work toward 
preparing the individual for everyday living, but 
will also keep enough of the atmosphere of society 
within the walls to ease the transition. 

In striving for a normal climate, it is not our 
aim to make model prisoners. It is not difficult 
for men to be “good” in prison; any old-timer 
knows how to go along with prison regulations 
well enough so he can make parole, but his atti- 
tude will remain the same. We try not to make 
“model” prisoners, but to provide a normal cli- 
mate that is conducive to attitude change. We 
find, also, that a change for the better often occurs 
in a young offender who is an “acting-outer” if 
his problems are met with kindness and under- 
standing rather than punishment. 

What, then, is ‘normal’? We believe that it is 
normal for a man to have his watch or wedding 
ring, so inmates of this institution may wear 
watches or wedding rings. Visiting through 
screens is not normal, so our men sit at tables 
with their visitors in a special visiting room. In 
warmer weather they visit with their families 
at picnic tables while their children, who are per- 


mitted outside visits, can play in a special play- 
ground. 

In the same series of newspaper articles men- 
tioned earlier, the following appeared : 

Visitors now sit down at picnic tables in an open 
courtyard where their conversations are completely 
private. A guard keeps the entire yard under super- 
vision, of course, but from a distance. There are even 


slides, playthings, and a sandbox for the prisoner’s 
children. 


Other wardens refer to the courtyard as “Major 
Case’s picnic grove,’ but the sarcasm bothers the 
Major not a wit. “These are people,” he said. “If they 
find out that we respect their rights they realize that 
most of the world will too.” 


The wire mesh is still there, though, and when an 
inmate acts up he finds that he must talk to his visitor 
through that mesh instead of in the courtyard. This, 
Case believes, is the most effective means of punish- 
ment. “Since most of the inmates are young, most of 
them have mothers; and when a visiting mother is con- 
fronted by the screen she realizes that sonny-boy has 
been on his high horse. The bawling out she gives him 
is frequently more effective than anything prison 
officials can say or do.” 

A normal atmosphere is made up of many 
things that are comparatively simple, elemental. 
It is not normal for men to spend their waking 
hours locked in their cells, so they are let out 
and thus do not get the feeling that they are be- 
coming part of the prison’s walls. Nor is it nor- 
mal for men to eat in their cells, so meals are 
eaten at four-man tables. Tables are placed in the 
cell-block corridors now at mealtime, but the pres- 
ent visiting room is being renovated and will be 
used as an inmate dining room as well as,a visit- 
ing area. 

In the acculturation of inmates, however, there 
is danger in making too much of what has been 
called a “therapeutic community” in prisons. It 
must be remembered that a large proportion of 
our inmates come from the lower socioeconomic 
level. If these men become accustomed to too 
much of the “sweet jail’ treatment in some of 
our modern prisons, they may very well have the 
added problem of. “reacculturation” when they 
are released and return to their homes where 
the facilities are not as plush as those they had 
been used to in prison! 


There Have To Be Rules 


In any well-run prison there are many regula- 
tions (usually too many), but only a few un- 
breakable rules. We believe that there are four 
for officers: (1) Live by the Golden Rule; (2) 
develop a suspicious nature; (3) use common 
sense; (4) develop a sense of humor. 


There are three rules for inmates: (1) No 


escape; (2) no contraband; (3) no disorder. All 
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other regulations are basically the same as those 
required for normal living outside the wall. 

There must be joint participation between in- 
mates and staff. At Bucks County Prison we have 
an inmate-officer advisory council which meets 
weekly. Six inmates, a counselor, and a member 
of the security staff discuss suggestions, drafted, 
by the committee, which are recorded by the in- 
mate secretary. After the meeting an inmate 
member of the committee and an officer meet 
with the warden who makes the final decision on 
suggestions made by committee members. This 
is the only workable procedure for such a 
group. An inmate advisory council that meets 
with the warden and tells him what should be 
done, after which the warden tells the guards, 
produces nothing except resentment among the 
guards. 


Problem-Solving Precedes Programming 


Within this climate and structure the whole 
program of an institution is intended to reduce 
criminality in the individual. Before programs 
are set up for prisoners, though, their imme- 
diate problems must be solved. As Howard Gill 
says, ‘“Problem-solving precedes programing.” 
When a man comes to the jail door, he has no 
interest in a program to reduce criminality if the 
family he left behind has no food in the house. 
That is his immediate concern. When it is solved 
steps can be taken to reorient the man, to guide 
him in the way he needs to go if he is to become 
a useful citizen. 


Community-Prison Relations 


To really accomplish an effective program, we 
need an informed public. In jail we do not actually 
solve a man’s problems for him, but help him to 
solve them. To do this we must go out to the 
community, and the community needs to come 
into the prison. 

We have worked hard to establish good com- 
munity relations. We do not just pay lip service 
to the idea of the community coming into the 
prison and the prisoners going out to the com- 
munity. As already mentioned the Bucks County 
Prison Board recently gave approval for mini- 
mum-security men at the Rehabilitation Center 
to attend the church of their choice on Sunday 
morning. These men are picked up by members 
of church men’s groups, taken to church, and re- 
turned to the Rehabilitation Center afterwards. 

On a number of occasions when the warden has 


addressed various groups, he has taken with him 
inmates of the Rehabilitation Center. In a panel 
after his talk, they answer questions from the 
audience. The initial reaction to an announce- 
ment that the men with the warden are prisoners 
is about the same as the announcement that a 
leper is sitting in their midst! However, after the 
meeting, many good citizens without fail, come 
forward and ask how they can help. 

Another area in which citizens have become 
very much involved is the training of the em- 
ployees of the Bucks County Prison. All of the 30 
full-time employees of the Bucks County Prison 
are required to attend an excellent 2-week basic 
school for corrections officers run by the State. 
In addition, they are required to attend an inter- 
mediate 2-week school run by the State. We have 
also many evening courses paid for by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. These courses 
have included courses in judo, security, group 
counseling, and advanced group counseling. In 
addition, we have sent a number of officers to the 
Summer School of Alcohol Studies at Rutgers and 
four officers to the 2-month course at the Insti- 
tute of Correctional Administration at American 
University. The expenses of these officers fre- 
quently have been paid by donations from pri- 
vate citizens who became interested and involved 
in our program. 

Our most direct contact with the community is 
the employment of men through Pennsylvania’s 
work-release program. Men at the Bucks County 
Rehabilitation Center go out to work each day at 
regular jobs, returning to the Center after their 
work day is completed. Area employers have 
learned that it is a good policy to hire these men. 
By accepting responsibility and by gradually be- 
coming reacquainted with everyday life as lived 
by the average citizen, the prisoners are better 
able to find a place for themsleves in the society 
they had previously rejected. 

We believe there are four prerequisites of a 
good correctional program: Work, care, disci- 
pline, and innovation. There can be no real re- 
habilitation without work. The therapeutic atmos- 
phere is composed of discipline and care—saying, 
“do it,” in a positive way, but with understanding, 
thoughtfulness, and regard for the rights of 
others. And there is always room for innovation. 
We may not be able to envision the end result 
when we plan something new, but we cannot 
stand still. Like a turtle, we cannot get anywhere 
unless we stick our necks out! 
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AN INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE SERIOUSLY DISTURBED DELINQUENT 


We have tried many approaches during the 
last 3 years. Some of them, we believe, have been 
successful, at least by the weight of evidence. 
Some of them have failed and have been dis- 
carded. We do not believe our failures should 
cause us to hide our heads in the sand and give 
up. We should learn from our failures and con- 
tinue with another approach. To illustrate, for the 
last year and a half we have been trying to reach 
alcoholics at our Rehabilitation Center by various 
types of programs. Some of these have been rea- 
sonably successful, but in the main we do not 
feel we have had the right approach. We are now 
trying a new approach. It has seemed to us that 
our approach in the past had been too heavily 
weighted with AA, which is an excellent organi- 
zation for those who recognize that they are 
alcoholics. But many of the young men who are 
in difficulty because of their inability to control 
alcohol do not admit they are alcoholics. We felt, 
therefore, the need for an educational program 
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on alcoholism. We are now starting a series of 
intensive one-night-a-week lectures and films for 
a period of 6 weeks. These will be conducted under 
the direction of Miss Margaret Sutton, chief of 
community organization of the Division of Be- 
havioral Problems and Drug Control of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health. All counselors 
will monitor these lectures and will present this 
same type of lecture to new inmates in the future. 
This series will be educational in nature and de- 
signed to let a man find out whether he is an 
alcoholic. It will also include at least one meeting 
in which families will be invited—mothers and 
fathers, wives and sweethearts—to sit in with 
the inmate, listen, and take part. 

We may not get fantastic results with our pro- 
gram, but if a good proportion of our inmates 
achieve a change in attitude for the good, we 
know that we are using some of the right meth- 
ods. To save men from the junk heap is a tre- 
mendous responsibility, but it must be done. It 
is our duty to see that it can and will be done. 


An Institutional Program for the Seriously 
Disturbed Delinquent Boy 


By JOSEPH H. KANE 
Director, Annex of Boys’ Training Schools, Goshen, N. Y. 


S NEW AND IMPROVED community services 
Asim off more and more of the easy-to-reach 

juvenile delinquents, we in the institutions 
find ourselves with an increasing number of 
highly disturbed youngsters. Many of these boys 
and girls are such severe management problems 
that they cannot be contained, cared for, or 
treated in the traditional open, campus-type insti- 
tution. These are youngsters who need secure 
custody, but are not old enough for the reform- 
atories; they are unstable, but not mentally ill 
enough for commitment and long-term care in 
a psychiatric hospital. They are the youngsters 
who chronically disturb the program of the open 


1 The State Department of Social Welfare leased from the New 
York City Department of Correction several buildings of their New 
York City Reformatory located at New Hampton in Orange County. 
One of the leased buildings was to house 63 boys who would be 
transfers from the other state training schools for boys. This insti- 
tution was named The Annex of Boys’ Training Schools. 

2 “Security Need Not Be Punishment,” paper delivered at National 
Conference of Social Welfare, Chicago, Illinois, 1952. ‘“‘An Experi- 
ment in Treating Seriously Disturbed Delinquent Boys,’ The Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1953. 


institution, who demand a disproportionate share 
of staff time and attention, and who take a tre- 
mendous toll on the physical and psychic energy 
of staff. 

In 1946 New York State opened a special train- 
ing school for the treatment of this kind of 
severely disturbed delinquent boy.! Several papers 
were presented on this program in its early 
years by Dr. Benjamin J. Hill, the first director 
of the institution.* In view of the increasing con- 
cern of institutional administrators and others in 
the child-care field in planning and caring for 
this group of youngsters, it might be useful to 
review our 18 years of experience in the oper- 
ation of such a program. 


An Institution for “High Risk” Youngsters 


The Annex, as it has come to be known, ac- 
cepted its first boys on January 6, 1947. To date 
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we have received 880 boys for care and treat- 
ment who are perhaps best described as “high 
risk” in an open institution. Several familiar 
types of institutional management problems fit 
into this “high risk” classification. These in- 
clude: Chronic runaways and those runaways 
who can be considered a serious threat to the 
community such as the arsonist or the aggressive 
sexual offender; those who are a serious threat to 
staff and other children in the institution be- 
cause of explosiveness, aggressiveness, and as- 
saultiveness; those who, because of their weak- 
ness, need protection from the peer group; those 
who need protection from themselves because of 
depression and suicidal ideation; and lastly, the 
group who can be described as acutely disturbed 
mentally and whose behavior is prepsychotic or 
borderline psychotic. 

Perhaps several case descriptions of boys ad- 
mitted to our institution in the past year will 
illustrate the kind of boy I am discussing. 


Roger was transferred to the Annex when he at- 
tempted to assault another boy in his institution with 
a pitchfork. This was the last of a series of aggressive 
acts that took place during the 7 months that he was 
in residence in the open institution. Roger was 5 feet, 
10 inches tall and weighed 175 pounds. In addition to 
his large physical size, the history of brain damage 
and epileptic seizures increased his potentiality for 
explosive and dangerous behavior. 

Roger had been a known behavior problem in school 
from the third grade on and had been a behavior 
problem in his home since age 10. He had four appear- 
ances in family court beginning at age 12. The behavior 
pattern included ungovernable and incorrigible behavior 
at home and in school, school truancy, purse snatching, 
and assault and robbery. In this last incident Roger 
and several companions bound and gagged a man and 
struck him repeatedly about the head with a hammer. 


Our second illustrative case is that of Paul. 


Paul began to get into difficulty at age 8. It started 
with mischievous misconduct at school. Although he 
possessed superior intelligence, he made little effort in 
school, distracted other youngsters, stopped up toilets 
and sinks, and had to be kept under constant super- 
vision while in school. He had two family court appear- 
ances at age 10 for theft and vandalism. The following 
year he had three more court appearances for truancy, 
ungovernable behavior, breaking and entering, petty 
thefts, and arson. At that time he was placed by the 
court in a private child care institution offering re- 
sidential care and clinical treatment to delinquent and 
predelinquent boys. Paul remained at this institution 
18 months before returning home. Two months after 
his release he was involved in a car theft and was 
committed to a state training school. He remained at 
the training school 11 months where his adjustment 
was described as marginally satisfactory. Shortly after 
his release on aftercare status Paul was again in 
difficulty for breaking a store window and stealing 
some of the contents. He was returned to the training 
school at the request of the court and almost imme- 
diately initiated the first of five runaways during the 
next few months before being transferred to our insti- 
tution. While on several of these runaways he broke 
into homes in the community and burglarized them, 
creating a good deal of community concern and reaction, 
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The third case that is illustrative of the kind 
of boy we receive at the Annex is that of William. 


William has been deprived by an inadequate family 
all of his life. He was placed in a private child-care 
institution when he was 18 months old and remained 
there until he was age 8. He then lived for a brief 
time with relatives, but when his behavior became un- 
manageable he was brought to Family Court and sub- 
sequently placed in a private institution for neglected, 
predelinquent, and delinquent boys. He rapidly deteri- 
orated in this placement where his adjustment was 
marked by poor socialization, extreme anxiety, and 
eventually loss of contact with reality. After a period 
of observation in a community hospital psychiatric 
unit, he was committed to a state hospital for the 
mentally ill. He remained there 3 years with a diagnosis 
of childhood schizophrenia. 

In 1963, at the age of 13, William was returned to 
his mother’s home. She exercised no control or super- 
vision and he came and went as he pleased—dirty, 
disheveled, and uncared for. In school he was a severe 
behavior problem, recklessly running through the halls, 
knocking down teachers and other pupils, wandering in 
and out of the school building, stealing from other 
children and sticking them with pins. The theft of a 
transistor radio finally brought him to the attention 
ot tne court. He was examined by a court psychiatrist. 
His observations seem worth quoting: “This boy is 
overanxious, very hyperactive, guarded, evasive, overly 
suspicious and hearing voices, but not grossly psy- 
chotic. He should not be returned to a state hospital as 
his needs are supervision, guidance, and training.” 

William was placed by the court in a large state 
training school. His inability to adjust in that insti- 
tution was almost immediately apparent and _ staff 
initially described him as timid, insecure, anxious, a 
worrier, depressed, weak and easily upset. A month 
after admission another boy made a homosexual over- 
ture to William. This infuriated him and he attacked 
the other boy physically; however, because of weakness 
and ineptness, it was obvious to everyone that he came 
out the loser in the brief encounter. His reaction to 
this episode was depression and later that day a gesture 
at suicide by attempting to hang himself. The training 
school psychiatrist did not feel William was psychotic 
and recommended transfer to our institution where 
“he could be afforded closer supervision and more 
intensive treatment service.” 


The three cases described are by no means the 
most serious or the most difficult boys received 
in the past year. In fact, all three are doing rea- 
sonably well in our program. Roger is still 
aggressive, but much less so, and the aggression 
is verbal rather than physical. Paul has only run 
away once and then for just a few hours. William 
is participating actively in program, has made 
no further attempts at suicide, and is now begin- 
ning to show the symptoms of a normal, un- 
trained, and unsocialized delinquent rather than 
the acutely mentally ill youngster seen in the 
past. 

Each of the 84 boys received last year had 
many individual differences. Some would not 
even fit into one of the three broad classifications 
represented by the above cases. However, in se- 
lecting these cases I have attempted to give some 
feeling of the kind of youngster we are serving, 
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the kinds of problems they presented in other 
institutions, and their degree of emotional and 
social disturbance. 


Personnel and Program 


From 1947 to 1962 the Annex was operating in 
the former reception building of the New York 
City Reformatory.* In 1962 we moved into a new, 
permanent facility to house our program. This 
new facility with a capacity for 100 boys was 
built in Goshen, New York, about 6 miles from 
the site of the old Annex. While the old building 
was grim, foreboding, and prison-like, the pres- 
ent facility is bright, airy, and attractive. Ex- 
cept for security screens and locked perimeter 
doors, there is nothing that marks the Annex as a 
specialized, security institution. In fact, from the 
road it does not look much different than the 
average suburban grade school. 

While the building is important and somewhat 
unique in construction, it is certainly not the 
thing which makes the Annex significant. What is 
important about the Annex is the program that 
is offered and the extent and use of personnel. At 
the present time we have a staff of 99 full-time 
positions and 10 part-time positions. More than 
half of the full-time positions are in the cottage 
service area. 

Academic and vocational teachers and social 
workers are another major block of staff pro- 
viding direct program services to the boys under 
care. Business office and clerical personnel, nurs- 
ing staff, maintenance staff, food service, and 
housekeeping personnel make up most of the 
remainder of our staff. Medical, dental, religious, 
psychiatric, and psychological services are pro- 
vided by the part-time staff. 

In a general way, our academic and vocational 
school can be said to be the major program 
activity at our institution. During the regular 
school year about 70 percent of our population 
are in the school program. Within a day or two 
of admission each new boy is assigned to school 
and remains in that program a minimum of 8 
months. 

Our school has five academic groups and two 
vocational shops. The academic groups range 
from nonreaders to 10th-grade achievers. We 
attempt to limit the size of all groups to a maxi- 
mum of 10 boys, with the groupings based pri- 
marily on achievement levels. Some boys are in 

3 The reformatory proper was leased by the State Department of 


Social Welfare in 1958 and since then has been known as the New 
Hampton State Training School for Boys. 


the academic program all day, but most of them 
have half-day academic school and _ half-day 
vocational shop, either woodworking or auto- 
motive. The only boys in the institution not in 
school attendance are those who have success- 
fully completed 8 months in the school program, 
have reached their 16th birthday, and are no 
longer interested or motivated toward further 
formal education. These boys are assigned to 
various services and on-the-job training groups 
throughout the institution. 

Recreation is the other major program activity 
in our institution. Each evening a recreation pro- 
gram is scheduled from 5:30 p.m. until 9:30 p.m. 
On many evenings recreational activities are ex- 
tended until 10:30 p.m. As our full-time recre- 
ation staff is limited to two staff members, our 
evening and weekend programs are to a great ex- 
tent carried out by child-care staff. The recre- 
ation program consists of interwing competition 
in the major and minor sports. In addition, there 
are recreation areas for table tennis, pool, quiet 
games, music, weight lifting, and body building. 
Our library is open in the evenings as part of the 
recreation program. In the appropriate seasons, 
an outdoor swimming pool is available as well 
as an area for roller skating. During the winter 
months we have outdoor areas for sledding, to- 
bogganing, and ice skating. Each of our living 
units for 20 boys has its own recreatian area 
with a television set and a separate hobby room 
for working on individual projects. In addition, 
we also have a number of special interest groups 
in which boys are encouraged to join and par- 
ticipate. Some of these are radio and television 
repair, art and drawing, arts and crafts, music, 
body building, stamp collecting, photography, cur- 
rent events discussion, religious discussion, and 
boy scouting. Most of these groups meet weekly; 
a few, more often. > 

As is apparent, every effort is made to engage 
a boy in constructive activity throughout his day. 
We attempt to hold to a minimum the amount of 
time a boy spends idly in his room, or even the 
time he spends on his living unit with nothing 
more to do than watch television. We recognize 
that the troubled youngster needs a time to be 
alone with himself and his thoughts, but we try 
to eliminate the endless sitting around, waiting, 
“doing nothing” that is too often a part of insti- 
tutional life. 

In a closed institution such as ours, off-campus 
activities are extremely important. From an 
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institutional management standpoint they are im- 
portant because they provide short-range incen- 
tives toward which the boys can work. From a 
treatment standpoint, it is important that boys, 
especially those in a closed environment, have the 
opportunity for independent action and the exer- 


cise of self discipline. It is important for them. 


and for us in evaluating growth for boys to have 
the opportunity to test apparent personality and 
social gains. It is particularly important that 
they develop confidence in their own controls if 
they are going to improve their concept of them- 
selves and of their ability to cope with their en- 
vironment. 

When a boy has been at our institution for 6 
months, he is given consideration for the off- 
campus privilege. If his eligibility is approved 
many activities are open to him. Boys are allowed 
to go off campus by the day for paid employment. 
In peak periods we may have as many as 10 or 
12 boys a day working for nearby farmers and 
produce distributors. 

Our major off-campus activities, however, are 
either recreational or educational in nature. Each 
week a large group of boys attend the local movie 
theater as guests of the management. Boys are 
invited to attend sporting events at local colleges. 
They are guests of the Yankee Baseball Team 
several times a season. They take part in youth 
activities sponsored by nearby churches. Mem- 
bers of the stamp club participate in community 
philatelic activities. Our varsity teams compete 
in the community. Boys take part in recreation 
activities at other training schools. Our education 
department schedules several off-campus trips 
each month. Visits are arranged to such places 
as West Point, Hyde Park, Sterling Forest Gar- 
dens, and local industrial and commercial enter- 
prises. 

A recent addition to our off-campus program 
is the privilege that boys have to accompany their 
parents “off the grounds” during visiting hours. 
These experiences are not only an incentive to 
the boy, but in addition provide an important 
opportunity for parents to begin again to assume 
responsibility for the behavior of their child. 

Our program of clinical services, while not 
quantitatively ideal, does provide a level of serv- 
ice that is rarely matched in public institutions 
for the delinquent. Part-time services consist of 
2 days per week of psychological service and 3 
days per week of psychiatric service. One of the 
psychologists devotes most of his time to our 


staff development and training program. The 
other psychologist is involved in testing and in 
individual and group therapy programs. Each 
of our psychiatrists carries a patient load of 
about 30 boys. Some of these boys are seen in- 
tensively for psychotherapy ; others are seen about 
once a month primarily for evaluation purposes 
and to assist other staff in their work with a boy. 

The major share of our clinical program is 
carried out by three social workers and a super- 
vising social worker. Each social worker has a 
caseload of about 30 boys. He spends at least half 
of his time away from his office. He is in work 
areas, the academic and vocational school, recre- 
ation areas, and living areas each day. In this 
way he is able to have some contact with each 
boy on his caseload every day and to have daily 
contact with other staff who are working with 
the boy. Availability and readiness to assist either 
boys or staff are the essential ingredients of our 
social service department. 

The traditional role of the social worker in the 
child-care institution is to provide an understand- 
ing and supportive relationship with the child. 
Hopefully, this relationship can be used to assist 
the child in gaining understanding and insight 
that will enable him to more adequately cope with 
his environment. We believe that the most effec- 
tive insight and understanding can be achieved 
if the social worker follows an approach that is 
oriented to the boys’ day to day life in the insti- 
tution. Our social workers make a great effort 
to interpret to boys what is happening to them in 
the institution. How is the experience the same 
as or different from past experience? Are they 
reacting any differently to the experience? Is 
there anything that they are learning in this ex- 
perience that will help them to make a more 
successful adjustment when they return to the 
community ? 

In addition to his caseload, each member of the 
social service staff leads at least one therapy or 
counseling group which meets weekly. We have 
found the group counseling approach very effec- 
tive even with as disturbed population as we have 
under care. 


Management and Control 


We are frequently asked, “How are you able 
to program boys who have not only been excluded 
from the community, but even from the pro- 
grams of other training schools?” The answer 
lies in several factors. 
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One is small size. The institution itself is 
physically small and compact. The population of 
100 boys is relatively small by public institution 
standards. Activity groups are kept small. Pro- 
gram activities are planned in components of 10 
boys per staff member which is about half the 
size of program groups in other training schools. 

A second factor is that we provide intensive 
visual supervision. This means that a boy is al- 
ways under direct staff observation and super- 
vision except for those times when he is alone in 
his room. 

The third and last factor is what I call totality 
of treatment effort. By this I mean that the 
major program departments and administration 
are in constant communication with each other 
on an individual case basis. This approach enables 
each department and the administration to be 
aware of what boy and group problems may be 
developing, to analyze what the probable causes 
are, and, most important, to develop a unified 
approach to resolving the problems. 

Each day there are written reports on any be- 
havior problems, as well as on any unusual inci- 
dents or observations. Administration, program 
department heads, and cottage program tour 
supervisors meet each day Monday through Fri- 
day to discuss and act upon these reports. The 
reports are brief and the meeting itself is brief, 
rarely lasting more than 30 minutes; but even 
these few minutes provide an effective method of 
communicating ideas and developing a_ unified 
approach. 


Using Program for Treatment 


Much of what I have said up to now is con- 
cerned with institutional management rather than 
treatment. Successful management is a requisite 
for treatment, but treatment is more than just 
management. Treatment is help; it is the oppor- 
tunity for social and emotional growth.* In years 
past, in speaking of the personality deficiencies 
of the offender we have tended to emphasize the 
absence of a conscience or a super-ego. While the 
super-ego deficiency is obviously there, the more 
basic problem appears to be at the primary stage 
of personality development—that is, the for- 
mation of a concept of self—or the ego stage of 
development. This is consistent with the writings 


4 Lydia F. Hylton, The Residential Treatment Center. New York: 
Child Welfare League of America, p. 18. 

5 Gisela Konopka, “Institutional Treatment of Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Children,’’ Crime and Delinquency, January 1962. Psychiatric 
In-Patient Treatment of Children, Washington: American Psy- 
chiatric Association, 1957. 


of Konopka and others who suggest that the pri- 
mary objective of institutional treatment should 
be ego building or strengthening.’ Our experi- 
ence at the Annex indicates that in general the 
severely disturbed delinquent boy not only has a 
low concept of himself, but is also deficient in 
his awareness of how he impinges on his en- 
vironment, affects that environment, and inter- 
acts with the environment. 

Through the use of program we attempt to pro- 
vide opportunities for successful achievement. It 
is through such experiences that the individual 
is able to attain some feelings of himself as 
worthwhile and capable. Our educational pro- 
gram is essentially remedial and ungraded with 
each boy receiving individual help at his level 
of achievement. Some boys come to us as non- 
readers. Almost all of these boys are able to 
achieve some reading competence while in our 
program. Many boys come to us who have aver- 
age or above ability, but are three, four, or more 
grades retarded. In a specialized program many 
of these: boys can achieve more than two grades 
of progress in a normal school year. Many of 
the same boys who have been resisting school 
attendance for years are stimulated and moti- 
vated to return to school when they are released 
to the community. In today’s educationally cen- 
tered society, a successful school experience is 
essential for a positive concept of self. 

The same effort is made to provide opportun- 
ities for successful achievement in all other areas 
of program. It is generally accepted that most 
delinquent boys appear to be action oriented and 
are more comfortable and usually more success- 
ful in handling concrete situations than when 
dealing with abstractions. Based on this concept, 
we have augmented our academic program with 
prevocational learning experiences in auto me- 
chanics, auto body work, welding, and wood- 
working. In addition, there are a number of on- 
the-job training experiences available in the 
kitchen, in the maintenance department, and 
other areas where boys are interacting with staff 
and performing a service for the institution. Cer- 
tainly one of the most important aspects of such 
a program is the opportunity that boys have to 
work off campus for employers and earn money. 
Money earned is an important symbol of maturity 
and self-sufficiency in our society. 

This same concept is carried through in our 
recreation program. Giving youngsters an oppor- 
tunity to “let off steam” is good management, but 
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if the youngsters can also experience success in 
worthwhile and constructive activities, then rec- 
reation is also treatment. Like most institutions 
and schools, we have the usual levels of intra- 
mural sports competition. However, we have, in 
addition, special instructional leagues for those 
boys who are generally the “left-outs” and “ride 
the bench” because of lack of ability. These boys 
compete together in a special league where every- 
one is relatively unskilled and where they are 
away from the jeers of the more skilled boys. We 
are not trying to make athletes out of non- 
athletes, but we are trying to provide an oppor- 
tunity wherein youngsters can experience some of 
the satisfactions that most teenage boys enjoy 
through successful participation in competitive 
sports. 

Similar opportunities for successful achieve- 
ment are offered in all of our other recreational 
activities. Handicrafts, body building, photo- 
graphy, and stamp collecting are only a few of 
the more than 15 such activities regularly offered. 


Discipline as a Part of Treatment 


It is in our handling of a boy’s behavior pro- 
blems that we attempt to deal with the other 
major area of ego development—self-awareness. 
The analysis of Wiltwyck boys and their families, 
by Minuchin, Auerswald, King, and Rabinowitz, is 
in line with our impression that the acting-out 
child has failed to integrate in his personality 
an awareness of how his behavior produces a re- 
sponse from other individuals in his environ- 
ment.® It appears that inconsistent parental re- 
action to their behavior has produced a develop- 
mental block and the resultant feeling that there 
is little or no relationship between behavior and 
the response of the environment. If we are to re- 
solve this block, the institution must provide the 
essential developmental experience that normally 
should have taken place in the family. 

In providing this experience we are guided by 
three basic beliefs. First, children need and want 
to be controlled until they are capable of man- 
aging themselves. Second, destructive behavior 
must be externally controlled until inner controls 
are sufficiently strengthened to provide the neces- 


That Produce Multiple Acting-Out Boys,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, January 1964. 
7 William Glasser, M.D., “Reality Therapy,” Crime and Delinquency, 
April 1964; and “Reality Psychiatry—An Effective Treatment for 
Delinquents,” address at 58th Annual Meeting of the National 
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sary controls. Third, the disturbed child will con- 
tinue to act out until limits are effectively set on 
his behavior. 

The treatment method that we follow in hand- 
ling misbehavior closely parallels the “reality 
therapy” advocated by Dr. William Glasser, staff 


_ psychiatrist at the Ventura School for Girls in 


California.’ In the final analysis we hold the boy 
responsible for his day-to-day behavior and he 
must accept the consequences of that behavior. 
Within this framework we attempt to provide 
interpersonal relationships between boys and 
staff which are warm and friendly. We have 
much more verbal give and take between boys 
and staff than is generally found in larger insti- 
tutions. Our limits, however, are firm and vio- 
lations bring immediate and consistent conse- 
quences, ranging from counseling to loss of 
privileges, to extra work and finally detention if 
the infraction is serious or has been persistent. 

Whenever disciplinary action is necessary it 
is discussed with the boy and the consequence is 
directly related to the misbehavior. Staff will 
attempt to point out to the boy what was done 
wrong and how it could have been handled in a 
more acceptable way. When a boy’s behavior im- 
proves we make a point of letting him know that 
we have observed an improvement. Almost all 
privileges are based on acceptable behavior and 
are tangible recognition of staff awareness of im- 
proved behavior. 

I realize that some critics will say that this is 
simple conditioning or at best learning and is 
not lasting growth. I, for one, believe that if the 
family milieu is warm, accepting, giving and also 
demanding, then much of what we have termed 
personality growth in the normal child is really 
learning. If the institution is able to provide a 
milieu that is warm, accepting, and giving and 
demanding, then it, too, can produce personality 
growth. 


Treatment Through a Therapeutic Milieu 


This brings us to the one other element essential 
for institutional treatment—the therapeutic mi- 
lieu. I think Konopka’s definition of “therapeutic 
milieu” as the total living situation is the most 
appropriate and most accurate of many defini- 
tions of this term.* It is everything that happens 
to the child in the institution—getting up and go- 
ing to bed, going to school, recreation, meals, the 
interaction of children with each other and the 
interaction of children and staff. It is as subtle as 
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the attitudes of staff and as concrete as the kinds 
of controls administered and the purpose of those 
controls—constructive or punitive. If one is to 
single out the essence of a therapeutic milieu, I 
would say that it is found in the quality of re- 
lationships between the children and the “direct 
contact staff.’”’ Cottage staff, teachers and others 
who have extensive day to day responsibility for 
care, supervision, and training of children are 
included in the classification, ‘direct-contact 
staff.” In my judgment, it is this group of staff 
who are truly the institution’s therapists. They 
spend the most time with the child and in most 
instances their relationship appears to be the one 
that is most important to the child while he is in 
the institution. 

Such staff members generally bring to the 
job only the raw materials for being therapeutic 
agents: interest, enthusiasm, suitable temper- 
ament, and capacity for learning. If they are to 
be effective, the raw material must be nurtured 
and developed through increased understanding 
of personality development and of those com- 
ponents which make a relationship therapeutic. 
In our institution we have attempted to develop 
a program of learning opportunities for direct- 
contact staff that is practical and meaningful. 
Biweekly case discussions involving small inter- 
department groups have been effective additions 
to the staff development programs generally found 
in institutions. We also have a program for train- 
ing cottage service staff as group counseling 
leaders. The results of this program have been 
impressive. The men trained have not only be- 
come effective leaders of counseling groups, but 
also are developing a better understanding of the 
feelings of the disturbed child and the dynamics 
of deviant behavior. 

Every institution administrator wants to be- 
lieve that his institution is a “therapeutic commu- 
nity.” However, this is perhaps best determined by 
the impartial observer. The late Albert Deutsch 
made two visits to the Annex prior to the pub- 
lication of his book, Our Rejected Children. 
In this book he devoted one chapter to the Annex 
—‘Little Alcatraz” as he called it. Although he 
was shocked and depressed by the old reformatory 
buildings that then housed the Annex, he had the 
following to say about the ‘‘milieu”’: 

The Annex represented a curious paradox in the 


reform school field. I had seen physically beautiful 
institutions where the souls of the inmates were chilled 


® Albert Deutsch, Our Rejected Children. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1950, p. 92. 


and constricted by callous, indifferent, inadequate or 
sadistic supervision. Here at the Annex was an ugly 
building that looked like a prison—and indeed had 
served as such—where boys were treated with warmth 
and understanding. They look relaxed. The toughness 
that had brought their banishment to “Little Alcatraz” 
was gradually being softened by the considerate atten- 
tion of people who seemed to care about them.® 
Although we now have a new and attractive 
building, the human qualities, the caring, that 
Deutsch so graphically reported, are still the es- 
sence of our “treatment.” In fact, many of those 
who were staff members at the time of Mr. 


Deutsch’s visits are still on our staff today. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Although the Annex is a specialized institution, 
I believe it presents some lessons which have gen- 
neral application in the institutional and child- 
care fields. 

First, our experience has demonstrated that 
with some physical security, adequate staffing, 
and attractive programs, even the most disturbed 
youngsters can be offered and will respond to a 
program similar to that carried out in the open 
institutions. It is certainly apparent that it is 
not necessary to think in terms of a custodial 
program for such youngsters. 

Second, we have learned something about the 
size of institutions. Our findings are not new or 
unique as they support other observations which 
have indicated the many advantages of small 
institutions. In an institution for 100 boys, it is 
possible to a much greater degree to individualize 
treatment than in the traditional 300- or 400-bed 
institution. It is possible for the administrator, 
program department heads, and also line staff to 
know each boy personally and to take an active 
part in decisions made regarding the care, pro- 
gram, and treatment of each boy. 

In talking about size of institutions, we fre- 
quently refer only to the number of children under 
care. We tend to overlook the many advantages 
that accrue from the small physical size of the 
institution. Ease of communication between de- 
partments, between staff and administration, and 
between staff and boys is a primary advantage. 
When boys are in communication with all levels 
of staff each day, when staff confronts each other 
each day, when department heads meet with each 
other each day, and when administration must 
encounter staff and boys each day, it is extremely 
difficult to “pass the buck.” Decision making can 
rarely be avoided for long, with the result that 
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most decisions are made before the crisis can 
develop. 

Accessibility of staff to boys and staff to staff 
is another important advantage of small physical 
size. In the course of each day I probably have 
some contact with each boy in program as well 


as most of the staff on duty. Other department ’ 


heads as well as each program staff member can 
make a similar statement. There is maximum 
opportunity for face-to-face confrontation and 
communication. Another advantage of small size 
is that it makes possible the most efficient use of 
staff time. Little time is wasted getting to see 
someone who needs to be seen. As a result, boys 
and staff are seen when they should be seen; not 
when it’s too late and the crisis has already 
“boiled over.” 

The third point that seems of significance is 
that our experience corroborates the validity of 
the growing concern to find methods of making 
the transition from the institution to family life. 
When a boy in our institution receives a release 
date, he is immediately placed in a prerelease 
therapy group. He is generally a member of this 
group for a period of 8 to 12 weeks. While a num- 
ber of subjects may be covered in the group meet- 
ings, we are particularly concerned with the boy’s 
feelings about his release. Expressions of anxiety, 
fear, and futility are expressed by almost every 
boy when he faces the reality of return to the 
community. We have given much thought to this 
problem and the obvious answer would appear to 
be a community residence program of some type, 
but our experience has been that the move from 
institution to “halfway house” is even too drastic 
for some boys. The other logical solution might 
appear to be the transfer of the boy to a more 
open institution as preparation for release.-How- 
ever, simply providing a boy with more freedom 
does not appear to be the answer. On one oc¢asion, 
recently, we transferred a boy to a small camp- 
type institution where there is an intensive pro- 


gram of group interaction and where the interper- 
sonal relationships between boys and staff are 
exceptionally good. Although this one case worked 
out well, the remoteness of this institution makes 
it of limited use as a transitional facility for most 
of our population. 

This brings me to the fourth and last signifi- 
cant lesson that I think is to be learned from our 
experience. Probably the most important single 
feature of our program is the very favorable 
ratio of staff to boys in program areas. In child- 
care services we are able to provide maximum 
supervision and still have the staff sufficiently re- 
laxed for interpersonal relationships with boys. 
Our classroom groups are small enough that the 
teacher is genuinely able to teach rather than 
simply control the group. The caseloads of psy- 
chiatrists and social workers are such that each 
boy can be seen on a treatment basis determined 
by his needs rather than some outside factor. In 
this way, each boy receives clinical attention, not 
just those who act out in the institution or those 
who are considered the best candidates for clinical 
treatment. 

In closing, I should like to state that it is my 
belief that the level of staffing and programming 
found at the Annex should be the rule for child- 
care institutions serving delinquent children 
rather than the exception. Second, it is essential 
that the same kind of intensive services be pro- 
vided to the family while the child is institutional- 
ized if the aftercare plan is to return the child to 
his own home. Third, we must begin to give some 
careful consideration to the process of transition 
from institution to family living. Lastly, we must 
provide an intensity of aftercare service that 
rises above the mere reporting that too often is 
labeled aftercare service today. What I am pro- 
posing is obviously expensive, but until such time 
as society is prepared to accept such a commit- 
ment, we in the institutions will continue to “spin 
our wheels” in frustration and excessive and un- 
necessary failure. 


Men’s natures are alike; it is their habits that 


carry them far apart. 


—CONFUCIUS 
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The Use of the Small Group in the 
Rehabilitation of Delinquents 


By FRANK R. SCARPITTI, PH.D., AND RICHARD M. STEPHENSON, PH.D.* 


groups has become increasingly popular in 
the treatment of various types of social 
deviants. Because man’s social charz ‘teristics are 
the direct result of his social relationships, it is 
believed that many of his qualities which are not 
socially acceptable can be modified or changed as 
a result of his participation in small groups de- 
signed to provide him with new learning experi- 
ences. While these new interactive experiences 
may be referred to by many names,! they share 
the common format of free and informal dis- 
cussion among peers, where shared problems are 
analyzed and solutions are evaluated. Hence, var- 
ious forms of the small group experience have 
been used in the treatment of hospitalized and 
ambulatory mental patients, alcoholics, drug ad- 
dicts, and adult criminals. 

Since the early 1950’s the use of small group 
techniques in the rehabilitation of juvenile delin- 
quents has been spreading throughout the United 
States and Europe. By and large, such programs 
have adhered to Cressey’s famous statement on 
changing criminals, in which he sets forth certain 
principles showing how the theory of differential 
association may be applied to correctional efforts.* 
Essentially, he believes that the offender’s be- 
havior is a reflection of what his group sanctions 
and results from his interaction with groups that 
subscribe to deviant values. Hence, behavioral 
change is best effected by changing the indi- 
vidual’s group relations or by his joining a non- 
criminal group. Within the correctional insti- 
tution, the group must be convinced of the need 
for change so that it becomes the primary agent 
of resocialization. 

One of the earliest applications of these prin- 
ciples as well as of group techniques was in the 
State of New Jersey where they were utilized in 
a delinquency rehabilitation program of “guided 
group interaction.”* Guided group interaction has 


[) eu the last two decades the use of small 


*Dr. Scarpitti is assistant professor of sociology at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. Professor 
Stephenson is chairman of the Department of Economics 
and Sociology at Rutgers. The study on which this article 
is based was supported by the Ford Foundation. 


been defined as “using free discussion in a 
friendly supportive atmosphere to re-educate the 
delinquent to accept the restrictions of society 
by finding greater personal satisfaction in con- 
forming to social rules than following delinquent 
patterns.”> It is a form of group therapy in 
which the anticriminal attitudes of the group are 
internalized by the delinquent as a result of the 
group’s influence upon him. In guided group inter- 
action, the major emphasis is on the group and 
its development as a rehabilitative agent. The 
role of the trained group leader is to support and 
guide this development rather than to psycho- 
analyze or counsel members of the group. This 
particular version of group therapy has been 
adopted as the basis of rehabilitation programs in 
large, custodial institutions as well as at small, 
residential group centers. However, in the pro- 
gram described in this paper, Essexfields, its use 
has been extended outside of the residential insti- 
tution with no apparent loss of effectiveness. 


The Essexfields Program 


In 1961, under a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion, Essexfields, a group rehabilitation center, 
was established in Newark, New Jersey. Pat- 
terned after the Highfields Group Residential 
Center, which has had notable success in rehabil- 
itating delinquents,® the Essexfields program 
differs in one important respect—it is nonresi- 
dential. In other words, boys are permitted to 
return to their home each night and remain at 
home during the weekend. Criteria for admission 


1 The treatment of social deviants in small groups has been 
variously referred to as group therapy, group psychotherapy, group 
counseling, guided group interaction, etc. To be sure, these titles 
represent different types of treatment, but all share one common 
ingredient: the interaction of small numbers of persons within a 
group setting in order to modify individual behavior. 

2 As examples of the use of the group approach to rehabilitation 
in the areas of deviance mentioned, see: S. R. Slavson, “Group 
Therapy,” Mental Hygiene, January 1940; P. H. Esser, ‘Group 
Psychotherapy With Alcoholics,’ Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1961, 22: 646-651; Daniel Casriel, So Fair a House: The Story 
of Synanon, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963; 
Lloyd W. McCorkle, “Group Therapy in the Treatment of Offenders,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1952. 

3 Donald R. Cressey, “Changing Criminals: The Application of the 
Theory of Differential Association,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 
September 1955. 

4 McCorkle, op. cit. 

5 Ibid., p. 23. 

6 Lloyd W. McCorkle, Albert Elias, and F. Lovell Bixby, The 
Highfields Story, New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1958; H. Ashley 
Weeks, Youthful Offenders at Highfields, Ann Arbor: The University 
of Michigan Press, 1958. 
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to the program are that the boys be between 16 
and 18 years old; not emotionally disturbed, 
homosexual, or of subnormal intelligence; and 
have had no previous institutional experience. 
Essexfields also attempts to restrict admission to 
those boys who have come to be known in the 
sociological and psychological literature as “‘so- 
cialized” or “adaptive” delinquents.* The indi- 
vidual whose participation in delinquent activities 
is usually accompanied by peer group affili- 
ations and who is responding to a typical sub- 
cultural way of life is thought to be a better 
candidate for group treatment than the “lone- 
wolf,” whose deviance may well be symptomatic 
of a psychological compulsion. 

Boys are sent to Essexfields by the court as a 
condition of probation. At his court hearing the 
boy is told by the judge that he is being placed on 
probation with the condition that he attend and 
participate fully in the Essexfields program. He 
is not given much choice, since his failure to 
agree to these conditions will usually result in a 
disposition to a state reformatory. The average 
stay in the program is 4 months, although this 
varies since the program objective is to release 
a boy only when the staff and the boy’s Essex- 
fields peers feel he is ready to live a law-abiding 
life in the community. 

The program is designed to accommodate 20 
boys at any one time. The staff consists of a direc- 
tor and assistant director, who serve as group 
leaders in the guided group interaction meetings, 
a work supervisor, and a secretary. A typical day 
begins at 7:30 a.m. when all boys are taken by bus 
to the grounds of a county mental hospital where 
they work until late afternoon. They eat two 
meals at the hospital and are paid a small daily 
wage. In addition to inculcating essential work 
habits, the work experience allows the group 
members to interact under difficult and trying 
conditions, during which they come to know each 
other intimately and are able to assess a boy’s 
true character. For example, at work a boy must 
cooperate with others and do his share. His un- 
willingness to do so brands him as a “slicker” 
and allows the boys in the group to see him in a 


7 Richard Jenkins, “Adaptive and Maladaptive Delinquency,” The 
Nervous Child, October 1955. 

8 Three of these instrumental objectives are similar to Cressey’s 
four principal expectations of how the group process contributes to 
individual reformation: getting beneath the surface, acquiring in- 
sight, accepting general restrictions of society, and gaining experience 
as a law-abiding person. Our third objective, changing the delinquent’s 
self-concept is only implicit in Cressey’s discussion. See Donald R. 
Cressey, ‘Contradictory Theories in Correctional Group Therapy 
Programs,’’ FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1954, 


way that may not have been possible in another 
type of situation. 

The first of two guided group interaction ses- 
sions begins at 7:00 p.m. under the direction of 
a group leader. Each session lasts 114 hours and 
consists of approximately 10 boys. While one 
session is meeting, the other 10 boys are inter- 
acting informally. This routine is followed 5 days 
a week. 

The guided group interaction sessions serve 
as a medium through which each boy becomes 
aware of and develops insights into his own 
problems and those of his group. Through face- 
to-face interaction with his peers, the boy is given 
an opportunity to understand the motivations for 
his behavior and the consequences of his deviancy. 
Within this group discussion the boy learns new 
attitudes that provide him with the proper incen- 
tive to change his behavior. However, while the 
guided group interaction sessions are an impor- 
tant part of the therapeutic program, they are 
only one part of it. The total program is looked 
upon as an integrated whole in which therapy is 
continually taking place. In this light, the group 
is seen as a mechanism of change facilitated by 
the specific program elements, length of stay, 
and the social relationships which develop within 
the group. 

All aspects of the Essexfields program bear up- 
on the program’s goals. As a coherent and inte- 
grated total group effort, what happens at work, 
while riding the bus, while eating, while playing, 
in meetings, and at home are all related to the 
total learning situation. The Essexfields culture, 
passed on to each new admission and perpetuated 
by staggered admissions and releases, places 
great value upon total program participation. A 
boy who will not discuss his problems while shov- 
eling snow is just as much a program deviant as 
one who refuses to discuss his problems in a group 
meeting. Incidents occurring at work or on the 
street after program hours are viewed as valu- 
able tools which can be used by the group to 
understand a boy’s problems. 


Undermining Defensive Attitudes 


While the primary goal of Essexfields is to 
deter delinquency, it appears necessary to achieve 
at least four instrumental objectives before the 
primary goal can be accomplished.* First, it is 
necessary to pierce and undermine the delin- 
quent’s defensive attitudes toward delinquency. 
The delinquent is usually immune to rehabil- 
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itative efforts because he has insulated himself 
with attitudes and rationalizations which pre- 
vent his accepting new behavior patterns. For the 
socialized delinquent found at Essexfields, these 
attitudes and rationalizations are usually learned 
in delinquent peer groups and constitute a de- 
fense against conventional behavior. Hence, it is 
necessary for any meaningful rehabilitation pro- 
gram to break through and to undermine this 
defense. 

Essexfields attempts to do this in many ways. 
Early in his Essexfields career, the boy ‘“‘tells his 
story” in a group meeting. The boy’s story is a 
detailed and intimate account of every deviant 
act he can recall having committed and his reason 
for committing it. During the boy’s telling of his 
story, other group members attempt to break 
down his rationalizations of his prior behavior. 
They cross-examine him and probe for his opin- 
ions and feelings; they force him to state his 
reasons for his behavior in explicit terms and to 
explain why his behavior was wrong. After the 
formal telling of his story, the boy is assigned 
problems by the group which they feel are the 
cause of his trouble. There is virtually an endless 
list of problems, ranging from “lightfingered,” 
“drinking,” and “duking” (fighting) problems 
through “family,” “going along with the boys,” 
and “easily discouraged” problems to “loud 
mouthing,” “easily aggravated,” and “inconsid- 
erate of others” problems. They are continually 
identified, discussed, and “worked on” by the 
boys in all aspects of the program. Later, the 
group may “go deep into a boy’s problem’; that 
is, focus on one of the problems and probe deeply 
and at great length. This is usually done under 
conditions in which the group knows the boy 
more intimately and how he acts in the program. 
Thereafter, group members constantly remind the 
boy of the “‘real’’ reasons for his delinquency and 
expect him to work on overcoming these problems. 

Cross-examining a boy in or out of the group 
tends to inhibit his playing a false reformed role 
(known to the boys as “playing a role”). It also 
prevents a boy’s engaging in passive and ritual- 
istic behavior until his time is up. On the other 
hand, it seems to induce introspective anxiety 
and tension which forces the boy to question his 
attitudes and rationalizations as well as his be- 
havior. It is important to note that this probably 
results because it is the boy’s peers who point 
out his faults and why he is wrong rather than 


adults in authority or others who are not signifi- 
cant to him. 


Enhancing Conventional Behavior 


The second instrumental objective is to change 
the delinquent’s attitudes toward conventional 
behavior. By the time the average delinquent 
enters a rehabilitation program he has under- 
gone many years of socialization into the delin- 
quent subculture. One important aspect of this 
subculture is the disparagement of conventional 
behavior. This behavior is left for the “squares” 
and contrary behavior is prestigeful and reward- 
ing. Meaningful resocialization presupposes the 
changing of this attitude and learning that con- 
ventional behavior can be just as rewarding as 
deviant behavior. 

From the very beginning a boy learns that his 
“street ways” are not acceptable to the Essex- 
fields group. Instead of rewarding deviancy, the 
new peer group invokes negative sanctions for it. 
The sanctions imposed by the group may include 
withholding privileges or extra work, but they 
always include group castigation of the boy for 
his behavior. The group members will focus spe- 
cial attention upon him in and out of meetings, 
demanding to know why he has not abandoned 
his deviant ways, letting him know that he is not 
trustworthy, and perhaps even checking up on 
him or staying with him on weekends until he is 
able to conform to conventional behavior. 

The group downgrades delinquency not only 
by making deviant behavior taboo, but also by 
defining any of the boy’s prior delinquent asso- 
ciates as “undesirables.” “Consorting with un- 
desirables” is defined as contacting in any way 
boys outside the program who may be a bad 
influence. This is a very serious offense and is 
enforced by a system of calling up or visiting 
the boy’s family, bluffing knowledge, and, hope- 
fully, a boy’s “confessing” upon himself in the 
face of mounting group pressure. “Confessing” 
on one’s self is viewed by the group as the 
supreme test of a boy’s sincerity. Again, the social 
power of the group to influence the behavior of 
its members is used to get the delinquent to 
abandon his deviant ways. 

The boy who does conform and accept conven- 
tional behavior patterns is rewarded by the 
group. He may move through a series of status 
positions based upon whether or not he has been 
“helped,” that is, whether or not he conforms. 
Being known as a “helped boy” is quite meaning- 
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ful to the Essexfields boy because it is a distinc- 
tion shared by only a few members of the group 
at any one time. It is all the more meaningful 
since it is a distinction awarded not by the staff, 
but by the boy’s peers. Once so designated, a 
“helped boy” is expected to serve as a model for 


new boys to emulate. In turn, a “helped boy”’ is. 


expected to play an active role in the rehabilitation 
of new boys, since one indicator of “‘being helped” 
is “helping others.” At the same time, boys iden- 
tify each other in terms of length of participa- 
tion in the program. “New boys” are those in the 
program less than about 2 months. “Old boys” 
are those who have been in Essexfields longer, 
and they are expected to have “made progress” 
towards becoming a “helped boy.” Thus, not only 
are benchmarks provided for progress expec- 
tations, but a situation is structured in which 
“old boys” may act as mentors in helping neo- 
phytes, and “new boys” may castigate their men- 
tors for not “being helped.” 


Changing the Delinquent Self-Concept 


The third objective that must be achieved in 
the rehabilitation process is changing the delin- 
quent’s self-concept. The delinquent usually con- 
ceives of himself in a negative and self-defeating 
way. Such a self-image permits the boy to engage 
in delinquent behavior without questioning his 
own actions. If the self-concept is positively 
changed so that the individual has new expec- 
tations of himself, he will question and assess his 
potential behavior in light of his new self-expec- 
tations and concept. 

As a result of his Essexfields experience, the 
typical boy no longer sees himself as a delinquent 
but as a boy with problems. This is a reflection 
of the guiding philosophy of the program and, 
perhaps more directly, a result of the group’s 
assigning problems based upon the boy’s history, 
behavior, attitudes, and rationalization. The con- 
cept that “problems” lie at the root of law- 
violating behavior is inculcated to the extent that 
all of a boy’s activity is seen in the context of his 
understanding and overcoming his “problems.” 
In this sense, a boy is no longer defined by sig- 
nificant others as delinquent. 

The group’s attitude toward problems serves 
the latent function of pointing out for all mem- 
bers that others also have problems that may 
well be worse than their own. The boy is then 

® For a discussion of the “shared misunderstandings” found among 


the delinquent population see, David Matza, Delinquency and Drift, 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1964, pp. 53-59. 


able to see himself in the light of others who 
also have problems and not merely as an isolated 
case of misfortune or injustice. Furthermore, a 
boy is freed from the “‘shared misunderstandings” 
that characterize the tight controls that maintain 
delinquent defenses among his peers on “the 
outside.’”® 

In addition, a boy is not permitted by the group 
to assume an “I don’t care” attitude about the 
consequences of his behavior for himself and 
others. An important function of the group inter- 
action is to continually remind the delinquent of 
how his behavior is affecting himself as well as 
others. Once he learns to care, the program offers 
him the opportunity to engage in activity that 
helps him to redefine his self: He interacts with 
significant others who do not define him as “bad,” 
he is able to achieve some legitimate status with- 
in the program, and he is trusted with authority 
and responsibility within the program in setting 
up and changing the group structure. These 
unique aspects of the correctional program per- 
mit the boy to develop self-awareness, self-confi- 
dence, and self-reliance. 


Recognizing Behavioral Alternatives 


Acquainting the delinquent with alternative 
conventional ways of behaving is the fourth objec- 
tive of rehabilitation. In other words, he has to 
learn how to stay out of trouble. This is necessary 
because the delinquent has lived a good part of 
his life in an isolated setting where he has not 
had an opportunity to learn and practice conven- 
tional ways. His delinquency has alienated him 
from such socializing structures as family, school, 
and work where socially accepted behavior is 
learned and practiced. Hence, the delinquent has 
not been acquainted with many conventional re- 
sponses to recurring incidents in his life situation. 
Not only is it necessary, then, to change the boy’s 
whole general attitude toward conventional be- 
havior, but it is also imperative that conventional 
alternative responses be made known to him. 

Unlike most correctional facilities, some de- 
viancy is expected at Essexfields and, indeed, is 
thought of as useful in the rehabilitative process. 
The loose program structure and the evenings 
and weekends at home provide an opportunity for 
the boy to violate the formal and informal norms 
of the group culture. However, when norm devi- 
ation occurs, the behavior is not simply con- 
demned, but the boy is exposed to alternative 
ways of handling the situation. Other group mem- 
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bers demand that he understand why his deviation 
is wrong and discuss with him what he might 
have done instead. In this way, deviation becomes 
part of the therapeutic process because it forces 
a boy to evaluate his own behavior, assess alter- 
natives, and learn conventional patterns. The 
same process occurs throughout the boy’s tenure 
in the program regardless of his behavior. 

As a device for measuring his progress, the 
group members will periodically present him with 
hypothetical situations in which he might find 
himself. He must consider every behavioral alter- 
native and explain to the group’s satisfaction 
both the merits and shortcomings of each, event- 
ually choosing the one he thinks he would select. 
The group is highly critical of any but the most 
conventional selection. In telling his story in the 
group meeting, the boy is forced by the group to 
consider alternatives to his prior delinquency 
producing behavior and to explain why his delin- 
quency was wrong. In these ways, the boy even- 
tually becomes aware of a wide range of prob- 
lems and possible conventional solutions to them. 


Group Nature of Rehabilitation 


It is important to understand that the rehabil- 
itation process operates at a group as well as an 
individual level. Each boy plays a dual role in 
this process, acting as both a reformer and a 
reformee. Since each boy is subject to the response 
of the other and each in turn responds to the 
other, a structure is provided for a group process 
of collective rehabilitation rather than a simple 
interaction between a group and an individual. 
Boys not only evaluate themselves and others, 
but they also evaluate the progress of the group as 
a whole. This consciousness of the group as 
distinct from particular individuals who compose 
it is manifested in a number of ways. For ex- 
ample, at an evening meeting, the boys may call 
for a “‘meeting’s meeting’’—one that may be de- 
voted to an examination of the failure of the 
group to operate effectively or to “make prog- 
ress.” Similarly, boys recognize that the group 
as well as a particular boy may be “playing a 
role,” that is, consciously or unconsciously con- 
forming without really changing. Or again, boys 

10 See the analysis of Highfields by Weeks, McCorkle, Elias, and 
Bixby, op. cit. The current authors’ preliminary analysis of Essex- 
fields suggests that this program is similar to Highfields with respect 
awaiting final compilation and analysis of recidivism data. 

11 Lewis Yablonsky has shown how similar forees also work in 


another type of self-help group. See his, “The Anticriminal Society: 
Synanon,’”’ FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1962. 


will see the failure of an individual as the failure 
of the group. 

Furthermore, the staggered system of ad- 
mission to and release from the program, which 
provides the basis for the two evening group 
meetings and places boys in either the “new” or 
“old” group depending upon length of time in the 
program, gives a group a life history in terms of 
its development as a group. Each group takes on 
an identity of its own with respect to precisely 
how and how well it carries out the program. 
However, all tend toward a pattern of progressive 
development from a relatively loosely structured, 
uninvolved, and confused number of boys to a 
relatively cohesive, involved, and knowledgeable 
group. It seems likely that this involvement in the 
group and the network of group interaction that 
takes place provide the major impact of the pro- 
gram upon the individual boy. 

There is some empirical evidence which indi- 
cates that Essexfields and similar small group 
centers are successful in achieving these objec- 
tives with a good number of boys who experience 
the program.’® This raises the question of why 
the small, primary group is relatively successful 
when most other rehabilitation programs have 
been largely unsuccessful in accomplishing similar 
goals. The answer seems to lie in the ability of 
the small group center to make use of certain 
structural features which offer a positive frame- 
work within which the instrumental objectives 
may be achieved.!? 

Essexfields allows delinquents to use skills they 
already possess in order to bring about conform- 
ity. The essence of the group program is inter- 
action, both formal and informal. The socialized 
or adaptive delinquent possesses interactive skills. 
Although these skills may not be as polished and 
sophisticated as those of the middle-class young- 
ster, they are commonly shared and understood 
among the delinquent peers. Insult, invective, pro- 
fanity, and shouting are tolerated at Essexfields 
and permit the boys to communicate in a fashion 
to which they are accustomed. It has been indi- 
cated that it is not unique for deviants to be 
badgered, threatened, and verbally abused until 
they shape up and conform with the rest of the 
group. What is important is that most boys are 
willing to accept such treatment because it emi- 
nates from their peers and is done in the name 
of helping them. Those deviant skills which once 
permitted delinquency are just as effective in 
promoting conformity. 
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For the delinquent, Essexfields provides a new 
reference group which rewards conformity rather 
than deviancy. Perhaps because this once deviant 
group does not take conformity for granted as 
does the larger society, the boy may be re- 
warded by his peers for the first time in his life 
for conforming to the norms of conventional 
society. On the other hand, by adopting his devi- 
ant “street ways,” a boy will be subjected to 
scathing criticism, ostracism, and will perhaps 
jeopardize all possibility for an early release. 
Because of the solidarity and meaningfulness of 
the group, and also because of the group’s alloca- 
tion of positive and negative sanctions, the boy 
is quite likely to identify with and, hopefully, 
later internalize the standards of the group. 

At Essexfields the group awards status on the 
basis of the boy’s new reformed role. Perhaps 
this is the most important reward the boy can 


receive for conforming. By adhering to the 
group’s definition of conformity (and by and 
large this is the larger society’s definition), a 
boy can rise through the internal system of 
Status, prestige, and influence. This appears to be 
dramatic evidence to the once-delinquent boy that 
his performance in the reformee’s role can be the 
basis for distinct advantages in his new social 
situation. 

We have attempted to show how one rehabil- 
itation program based upon the use of the small, 
primary group tries to convert delinquent be- 
havior into conventional behavior. Admittedly, the 
process is not simple. But, it appears that a pro- 
gram based upon the small, intimate, primary 
situation is better suited to resocialize the delin- 
quent than other programs that have tried to 
accomplish the same task. 


Evaluation for Parole at a Sex Offender 
Treatment Center 


By MurrRAY L. COHEN, PH.D., AND HARRY L. KOZOL, M.D.* 


and killed in a park south of Boston. The crime 

was committed by a man who only months 
before had been released from prison after serv- 
ing a sentence for a sexual offense. As an immedi- 
ate reaction, the Massachusetts Legislature passed 
a law regarding sexual offenders and after some 
revision in 1958, enacted a Sexually Dangerous 
Persons Law which is currently in effect. Under 
this statute, persons convicted of sexual offenses 
may be committed for one day to life to a treat- 
ment center in lieu of a criminal sentence. 

In two recent papers a full description was 
given of the Treatment Center established by the 
law—the facilities, the diagnostic and commit- 
ment process, the treatment program, and the 
parole procedure.! Each of these aspects of the 
Center contains a wide range of problems and im- 
plications for criminal law, penology, and psychi- 
atry—problems which are becoming increasingly 


I: 1957 two young boys were sexually assaulted 


* Dr. Cohen is associate professor of psychology at 
Boston University and director of research at the Sex 
Offender Treatment Center at Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
— Kozol is a psychiatrist and director of the Treatment 

enter. 


apparent as each state attempts to cope with the 
confinement and rehabilitation of sexual offenders. 
Although it would be of value to discuss our 
experiences around each of these issues, we will 
be concerned in this article only with the problems 
associated with the assessment for suitability 
for release. In order to set the scene for such a 
discussion, a brief discussion of the Center and its 
program is presented. 


The Treatment Center 


With the enactment of the Sexually Dangerous 
Persons Law a diagnostic and treatment center 
was established at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 
on the grounds of a Massachusetts correctional 
institution. The center is a separate facility under 
the supervision of the commissioner of mental 
health for diagnostic, treatment, and release eval- 
uation services and under the supervision of the 
commissioner of corrections for the maintenance 
of security. 


1 Robert A. Sarafian, “Treatment of the 


Criminally Dangerous 
Sex Offender,’? FEDERAL PROBATION, 


March 1968; Harry L. Kozol, 


“The Medico-Legal Problems of Sexually Dangerous Persons,” Acta 
Medacinae Leygalis et Socialis, No 2, April-June 1963. 
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Under the law, a person found guilty of the 
commission of a sexual crime may be sent to the 
Center by the court for a 60-day period of obser- 
vation and evaluation. During this time an inten- 
sive diagnostic procedure is carried out to deter- 
mine whether the offender is a 

person whose misconduct in sexual matters indicates 

a general lack of power to control his sexual impulses, 

as evidenced by repetitive or compulsive behavior and 

either violence or aggression by an adult against a 

victim under the age of sixteen years, and who as a 

result is likely to attack or otherwise inflict injury on 

the objects of his uncontrolled or uncontrollable desires.” 

The results of the diagnostic study with a speci- 
fic recommendation are given to the court. If the 
clinical staff finds that the offender comes under 
the intent of the law, the court may then commit 
the offender to the Treatment Center as a “‘sexu- 
ally dangerous person,” for a minimum of 1 day 
and a maximum of life, in lieu of a criminal 
sentence. 

As noted in the excerpt above, the law and the 
Center are concerned only with dangerous offen- 
ders, described as those who have used such 
violence that the life of the victim was in jeopardy 
or those whose primary object choices were chil- 
dren. Thus, the Center is involved with the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of persons committing 
assaultive rape, assault with intent to commit 
rape, assaultive or passive sexual acts with chil- 
dren (pedophilia), or incest with children. The 
nondangerous or “nuisance” offender—the peep- 
ing tom, exhibitionist, or obscene letter writer— 
is disposed of by the court through other correc- 
tional agencies. 

For a committed offender, the law requires 
parole consideration at prescribed periods during 
his confinement and empowers the Massachusetts 
Parole Board to decide when release should occur. 
In practice, the Board will not return a decision 
for release unless the offender has received a 
positive recommendation from the clinical staff. 
It is specifically the procedures involved in arriv- 
ing at such a recommendation which are the focus 
of this article. The Treatment Center is a psychia- 
tric and sociological experiment and in recognition 
of our limitations in the prediction of human 
behavior and with special awareness of our re- 
sponsibility to the community, we are vitally con- 


2 The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, General Laws, Chapter 125 
A, 1958. 

3 A thorough description of the treatment methods and goals of the 
Center is being prepared for publication by the senior author. This 
report should be available-by September 1966. 

4 The reason for the exclusion of the two staff members, or one 
when the person making the recommendation is also the current 
therapist, is to reduce positive bias. 


cerned with an assessment for release which will 
minimize risk and error. 

Essentially release considerations begin when 
an offender arrives at the Treatment Center as a 
patient, although one might say that planning 
begins earlier than this, for the patient is already 
known to the staff by virtue of the diagnostic 
studies completed prior to his commitment hear- 
ing. When he does arrive as a patient, planning 
begins in a formal way. A staff committee pre- 
pares a comprehensive, individualized treatment 
plan taking into account that, except for very 
special cases, the patient will remain at the Center 
for at least 4 years. In almost all instances 
treatment includes group and individual psycho- 
therapy, formal and informal group experience, 
and in selected cases, avocational, vocational, and 
educational rehabilitation.* 

There is ongoing informal evaluation of the 
patient’s treatment throughout his confinement. 
Each year, during the months of July and August, 
an intensive systematic study is made of each 
patient. The patient’s progress in psychotherapy 
is evaluated in conference with his group and 
individual therapist ; his behavior within the Cen- 
ter is assessed through discussions with security 
personnel; and his total work, avocation, and re- 
creation program is examined. From this assess- 
ment individual treatment plans are reformulated. 

As indicated, a patient is expected to require at 
least 4 years of treatment before being recom- 
mended for release. There is, of course, always 
consideration of such a decision throughout his 
confinement. This 4-year minimum is not required 
by law and is certainly not rigidly adhered to. 
Although the selection of this amount of time is 
somewhat arbitrary, it represents the results of 
our clinical evaluation of the treatment process 
with this kind of patient. Whatever the amount 
of time, a patient is considered for release only 
when he receives a recommendation from some 
member of the treatment staff. This recommen- 
dation is normally made at the regular weekly 
clinical conferences. If there is no dissenting 
opinion at the conference, the patient is then 
assigned to an ad hoc team which always includes 
a senior staff member and excludes both the staff 
member who made the recommendation and the 
most recently involved psychotherapist.* This 
evaluation team carries out an examination of the 
patient to determine his readiness for release. 
Before they begin their studies, the patient’s 
therapist prepares a general summary of the 
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treatment progress including the various foci 
of treatment and justification of the recommenda- 
tion. 

The assessment itself comprises a study of the 
treatment progress notes, the psychotherapy sum- 
mary material, a battery of psychological tests, 
study of adjustment within the Center, when 
applicable a field investigation of parents, rela- 
tives, victim, and police within the community 
where the offense took place, and also the area to 
which the patient may return, and a series of in- 
tensive clinical interviews with the patient by a 
senior member of the clinical staff. 

These procedures require a 1- to 3-month period. 
At the completion of the studies a report and 
recommendation are submitted to the entire staff 
at a special staff conference. A decision to recom- 
mend release to the Parole Board, to continue the 
present treatment, or to modify treatment to pre- 
pare for a recommendation in the future is made 
by the members of the staff conference after 
taking the report and the discussion under advise- 
ment. The final decision is made by the director 
of the Treatment Center after reviewing all of the 
assessment material and the conference decision. 


Psychological Characteristics of 
the Sexual Offender 


Before continuing the discussion of the assess- 
ment process, it would be helpful to present a 
brief description of the psychological factors of 
the patients with whom we are working. In order 
to assess change we must have some idea of the 
factors involved in sexually deviant behavior of 
an antisocial, aggressive kind. 

All of our experiences clearly show that the 
reasons for such behavior are extremely complex 
and the pattern of the factors involved are rela- 
tively unique and individual. Nevertheless, there 
is a generally observed clinical picture which has 
as the main theme disturbances in social relation- 
ships. These disturbances result in social problems 
which range from the relatively harmless, albeit 
noxious, lacunae in basic social amenities, graces, 
and skills, to the severe and dangerous problem 
of a pleasure ego which sees other people solely 
as objects for gratifying narcissistic sexual im- 
pulses, or as a substitute for the expression of 
unmodified, infantile aggression. 

Such asocial and antisocial behaviors appear 
to arise from two major ego defects; an inability 
to tolerate frustration and thus to delay the 
expression of impulses, and a marked develop- 


mental impairment in interpersonal relationships. 
The former defect is manifested in a tendency to 
act out behaviorally internal tension with little 
ability to express oneself in Janguage or to dis- 
charge the tension in fantasy; a relative inability 
to pursue reality-oriented, goal-directed behavior ; 
a narrow range and shallow depth of interests; 
a tendency to be overwhelmed by frustration; and 
an inability to persist in the face of failure. 

The developmental defect in interpersonal re- 
lationships is reflected in a lack of trust of others 
and a pervasive cynicism; a selfish, narcissistic, 
and demanding attitude; an inability to work in 
social groups and to maintain a sense of responsi- 
bility to the group; a tendency to see relationships 
in terms of somebody winning and somebody 
losing, with no appreciation of the possible mu- 
tual or reciprical quality of a relationship; and 
a self-centered infantile value system with a 
tendency to blame others for one’s troubles. 

Certainly the acts which bring a patient to the 
Center are determined by more factors than are 
included in the two ego defects described. A more 
complete picture would require inclusion of other 
biological, psychological, and sociological factors. 
The traits listed, however, do lead to socially 
maladaptive behavior and since they are essenti- 
ally descriptive provide a picture upon which 
change can be evaluated. . 


The Clinical Interview 


To return to the assessment process. Since the 
clinical assessment interviews involve the most 
difficult and unique problems, the remainder of 
this article shall concern itself only with this 
phase of the procedure. 

The clinical assessment interview is not a ther- 
apeutic interview although the clinician makes 
use of treatment techniques in order to carry out 
the assessment; and one might expect that in the 
process some treatment benefits will accrue. A 
major effort is made in the interviews to elicit 
three types of psychological content from the 
patient—reportorial material of current, day-to- 
day activities, associative material to the past, 
and past and present fantasy and dream material. 
This content is, of course, the very material 
which makes up psychotherapy, but it should be 
emphasized again that the avowed purpose of the 
interviews is assessment and not therapy; a dis- 
tinction which the interviewer must keep clearly 
before him at all times. 


In the initial session the patient is told that he 
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is being considered for possible release and the 
assessment process is carefully described. Efforts 
are made to temper the elation such a disclosure 
usually creates by pointing out to the patient 
that the purpose of the assessment is to develop 
the best possible decision and this may well mean 
a period of continued treatment under confine- 
ment. Further, a distinction is made between 
success at being recommended for release and 
success in living comfortably in the community 
and in regard to this, the patient is made sensi- 
tive to the problem of conscious suppression and 
distortion of material. In order to engage active 
efforts of the patient in recognition of this distinc- 
tion and to reduce suppression and distortion, the 
therapeutic technique of developing an “ego split” 
is used. The important consequences of this tech- 
nique is to have the patient himself know, and 
recognize that the interviewer knows, that there 
are two opposing forces contending within him 
in the interviews. On the one hand, if his treat- 
ment has been successful, there is a relatively 
mature, healthy ego that wishes to cooperate with 
his doctor; an ego aware that the decision of re- 
lease or continued treatment will be made in his 
best interests and not for punitive or hostile rea- 
sons; an ego which has experienced in the past, 
and can reflect upon this experience, that it is 
easier to get out of prison than it is to stay out. In 
opposition to this, there is another infantile aspect 
of the pleasure ego that wants to be free at any 
cost; and a narcissistic aspect which mistrusts 
aud is antagonistic because of lack of differentia- 
tion of the interviewer from past figures who may 
have been punitive and uncaring. 

The interviewer makes every effort to engage 
the mature, healthy ego in the task of assessing 
the best possible decision for the patient. The 
consequences of continued antisocial, sexually 
deviant behavior are discussed not as a threat 
but in the effort at mobilizing the reality ego. 
Although we cannot discount the unconscious 
self-punishing component in many of these pa- 
tients, we must help him to appreciate that we 
desire for him, and he deserves the opportunity 
of a comfortable, productive life outside a prison. 

It should be apparent that the establishment 
of the relationship is effected in different ways 
by the different clinicians and meets with varied 
success among the different patients seen. 


Impulse Control and Object Relationships 
Once the nature of the relationship has been 


clarified, efforts are made to assess the two areas 
of ego functioning described above—impulse con- 
trol and object relationships. These will be dis- 
cussed separately although they are obviously not 
separable psychological phenomena. 

A major factor in successful treatment and for 
the probability of a successful and incident-free 
extra-mural adjustment is the extent to which 
the patient has moved from an immature, self- 
centered position of minimal social accessiblity, 
toward greater social sensitivity, increased inter- 
est and responsibility toward others, and freer 
emotional responsiveness. To investigate this, the 
patient’s past and current relationships within the 
Center, with the correctional officers, the treat- 
ment staff, and with other patients, are examined. 
The patient is directed into discussions of experi- 
ences with members from each of these groups. 
The many day-to-day interactions are explored 
and his reactions to these situations are carefully 
studied. Fantasies and dreams with relationship 
themes are systematically analyzed. From this 
material the interviewer is able to make judg- 
ments about the patient’s ego-ideals, his self- 
image, and his aspirations regarding himself; 
the types of people with whom he identifies; the 
frequency, nature, and intensity of his relation- 
ships; the patient’s ability to experience a rela- 
tionship without demanding an exchange or 
“what’s in it for me”; the exploitive or ‘mutual 
quality of such relationships; the interpersonal 
situations which are sources of comfort and pleas- 
ure and those of discomfort and threat; the exist- 
ence and depth of a sense of “the other one’; his 
attitude toward persons in authority and his 
attitude toward the value system of such persons; 
his attitude toward work from the point of view 
of such activity as a social goal and as a source 
of personal expression and gratification; and fin- 
ally, the emotional quality of relationships— 
specifically the ability to form relationships on 
other than a sexual basis. 

From this material we are able to make judg- 
ments regarding the degree to which the patient 
has developed a meaningful regard for others 
and the ability to form mutually gratifying in- 
stead of narcissistic relationships. 

The second major factor in successful treat- 
ment concerns the control functions of the ego. 
This involves a number of factors which include 
the ability to tolerate frustration and to delay 
the expression of wishes and desires, and the 
development of a mature super-ego or conscience. 
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Also of significance is the pattern of the patient’s 
sexual aims and the sex and age of the person 
toward whom these aims are directed. The pat- 
tern of aim refers in one sense to the sexual im- 
pulse itself, but within the examination the focus 
is on ego activity. That is, the patient’s ability 
to differentiate among his various wishes, specifi- 
cally between sexual and aggressive wishes; his 
ability to integrate primitive sexual activities of 
looking, touching, smelling, and tasting with more 
mature sexual interests, and the redirecting of 
these interests to adult females. 

Control itself exists on two levels of conscious- 
ness. There are defense functions which operate 
without conscious control and serve to prevent 
inappropriate thoughts and wishes from coming 
into consciousness. There are other defense activi- 
ties which function at the conscious level, so that 
the patient may experience the wishes and desires, 
but is able to bring to bear reasoning and judg- 
ment, thus preventing these desires from being 
acted out in inappropriate situations. 

The successful development of unconscious con- 
trol can be seen in a general way in the interviews 
by the degree and pervasiveness of sexual preoc- 
cupation. The sexual offender tends to sexualize 
many segments of his life so that sexual thoughts 
and actions intrude into functions and activities 
which in healthier individuals and in other patho- 
logical groups are manifestly nonsexual. If uncon- 
scious controls have developed, the patient’s lan- 
guage will be much more neutral and his relation- 
ships much less eroticized; there will be signs of 
unconscious conflict; and a variety of neurotic 
and somatic symptoms may be present. Most 
patients, shortly after an initial period of dis- 
comfort following commitment, reestablish a rigid 
and controlled defense system so typical of charac- 
ter disorders. The breaking down of this rigid 
defensive structure is a principal aim of treat- 
ment, vital to the treatment process itself and 
necessary for the emergence of behavior change. 

Dreams also are extremely important sources of 
data for assessing unconscious control. It has been 
repeatedly noted that the dreams of untreated 
or unsuccessfully treated sexual offenders are 
childlike, containing undisguised wish-fulfilling 
thoughts of either a sexual nature or of destroy- 
ing, or of being destroyed by others. The dreams 
following successful treatment appear to have a 
structure similar to the dreams of mature adults 

5 The interviews are able to contribute a great deal to the 
assessment of reasoning and judgment, but formal psychological 


tests yield much more precise information and are asked for when- 
ever such a question exists. 


and sexuality and aggression is less manifest in 
the dream content. 

In assessing control related to conscious in- 
hibition, it is important to evaluate the patient’s 
ability to recognize his own responsibility for 
his behavior. The tendency of most of our patients 
is to attribute the causes for their deviant acts 
to factors outside of themselves, externalizing the 
reasons for the behavior so that the patient feels 
that he has been misunderstood and victimized. 
For them this serves to prevent the development 
of guilt and guilt mechanisms which are so 
essential for creating and maintaining mature 
social reciprocity. Associated with the develop- 
ment of mature feelings of responsibility and 
guilt is the development of a greater tolerance 
for anxiety and new resources for dealing with 
such anxiety. However, the suppression or inhibi- 
tion of inappropriate behavior, when the wish 
for the behavior is conscious, requires at least two 
sets of factors; not only increased frustration 
tolerance which involves an ability to tolerate 
increased levels of anxiety, but also cognitive 
functions which permit accurate perception and 
judgment. Therefore, special attention is given 
to the manner in which the patient describes 
social situations and the accuracy of his percep- 
tions of the needs and feelings of those with whom 
he comes in contact. To assess judgment, the 
interviewer must investigate the reality of the 
goals and aspirations of the patient, the social 
and occupational aspects of the parole plan, and 
the patient’s recognition of and attitudes toward 
the restrictions of parole.® 

The discussion of control to this point has been 
one-sided since it has dealt only with control as 
a negative, inhibitory system whereby the indiv- 
idual must block the expression of an impulse 
in order to avoid punishment from some external 
force or self-punishment from a set of internalized 
values. Control, however, also has a creative and 
expressive function which is described in the con- 
cept of “sublimation.” Most of our patients arrive 
at the Treatment Center with a history of a 
lonely, unhappy life, of having been engaged 
only marginally in community events or activities, 
and of having contributed minimally to the im- 
mediate or larger social system by work or other 
social participation. A major effort of our treat- 
ment is to increase the range of activities which 
can yield gratification, under the assumption that 
given new, socially acceptable aims and given also 


the skills and abilities to fulfill these aims, there 
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will be a reduction in compulsive, regressive, and 
primitive sexual behavior. An assessment of this 
development of sublimation and sublimation po- 
tential is as important as the assessment of inhibi- 
tory potential and its presence as crucial for social 
adjustment. Information on this factor is obtained 
by a study of the interests and activities of the 
patient developed and engaged in during his stay 
at the Center. Such a study includes the number, 
range, and variability of these interests as well 
as the skill that has been achieved. 


Consideration for Parole 


The clinical study is continued until the clini- 
cian feels he has gathered sufficient information 
for presentation to the staff. What has been most 
dramatic about the presentation of the clinical 
study and the discussion which follows is the 
tolerance for disagreement that exists within the 
clinical staff. It is a common observation that in 
clinical conferences there is a tendency to submit 
or defer to the senior clinician or clinicians so 
that the resulting decision is not a combination 
of shared opinions, but a decision of one or two 
men. In the instance of the Parole Consideration 
Conference at the Center, two factors are opera- 
ting which minimize this type of error or distor- 
tion. First, the staff members have a deep respect 
for each other, are cognizant of the submission 

6 Such data do not tell us how accurate we have been in denying 


release to those patients who could in fact have been successful, but 
there is no method in science for such ‘“‘what if’? problems. 


tendency and actively work to prevent its occur- 
rence. Second, the members of the staff are aware 
that patients respond to the different members 
of the staff in different ways and therefore the 
apparent contradictions and errors are real differ- 
ences. There is recognition that there is not a 
single truth, but many truths. It is not infrequent 
that the recommendation letter to the Parole 
Board contains a discussion of the different posi- 
tions although it closes with a specific decision. 

We have no pretense regarding the adequacy of 
this procedure nor are we unaware of the sources 
of error inherent in predicting human behavior. 
The ultimate test is, of course, the parole experi- 
ence and here we have good reason to believe 
in the validity of the method we have established. 
By virtue of the law, which applies only to a 
special group of offenders involved in specific 
types of sexual offenses, our patients represent a 
sample of only the repetitive, dangerous sexual 
offender. As such, the national parole violation 
or recidivism rate of 17 percent for sexual offend- 
ers is not applicable. The base rate of recidivism 
for our patients is surely much higher. However, 
from the beginning of our release procedure in 
1961 to the present, only 5 patients of the 35 re- 
leased have violated parole by the commission of 
another sexual act. This is somewhat less than 15 
percent. The fact that we have made only five 
“errors” is assuring, but has not led to any 
reduction of effort to examine new methods and 
procedures. 


Sex offenders have one of the lowest rates as “repeaters” of 
all types of crime. Among serious crimes homicide alone has 
a lower rate of recidivism. Careful studies of large samples of 
sex criminals show that most of them get in trouble only once. 
Of those who do repeat, a majority commit some crime other 
than sex. Only 7 percent of those convicted of serious crimes 
are arrested again for a sex crime. Those who recidivate are 
characteristically minor offenders—such as peepers, exhibi- 
tionists, homosexuals—rather than criminals of serious men- 
ace.—COMMISSION ON THE HABITUAL SEX OFFENDER (State 


of New Jersey, 1950) 
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Constructive Coercion and Group Counseling 
in the Rehabilitation of Alcoholics 


BY EDWARD W. SODEN 
Probation Officer, United States District Court for the District of Columbia* 


HE TIME HAS COME when we as probation 
ih and parole officers must realize that the prob- 

lem of alcoholism (uncontrolled drinking) 
is the Nation’s third most serious health problem. 
It is so serious and so deeply entwined in the 
myriad problems of probationers and parolees 
that we can no longer be content with merely 
being aware of its prevalence as a problem. The 
fact is that we as probation and parole officers 
are obliged to be concerned about the problem and, 
more important, to do something about it. 


Alcoholism 


Before discussing constructive coercion and 
motivation, it is necessary that there be some 
explanation of certain simple facts relating to 
alcoholism and the alcoholic. 

The problem of alcoholism, with us since time 
immemorial, has grown to gigantic proportions 
and continues to grow at an alarming rate. The 
seriousness of the problem is best emphasized by 
the statement made a few years ago by Dr. Karl 
Menninger who said, “If alcoholism were a com- 
municable disease, a state or national emergency 
would be declared.” 

In 1956 alcoholism was acknowledged as a dis- 
ease by the American Medical Association. It is 
an ailment or condition in which physical and 
mental health are impaired. Although a self- 
inflicted disease, and not curable, it may be ar- 
rested. Once the “habit” of sobriety has been 
achieved, then eternal vigilance must be main- 
tained against relapse. It must not be forgotten 
that the alcoholic will have this problem for the 
remainder of his life. In other words, “once an 
alcoholic, always an alcoholic.” He either stays 
away from alcohol completely or suffers all the 
disastrous consequences associated with its con- 
tinued use. 

Alcoholism is a disease that is not readily 
apparent in its early stages. Of all diseases, it 
is the one most likely to be mislabled, to be denied, 


* Mr. Soden was formerly supervisor of the Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation Unit of the Probation Department for the 
District of Columbia Court of General Sessions. 
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to be hidden. Too often it is not recognized by 
others or admitted by the victim until it has 
grown to such proportions that it can no longer 
be denied. 

When a person begins drinking there is no way 
to foretell whether he will become an alcoholic. 
Anyone who drinks is a potential victim of 
alcoholism. 

Alcoholism has been stigmatized because the 
public has made it something which people hesi- 
tate to talk about. Once people are sufficiently 
informed so as not to hesitate to admit and to 
discuss their alcohol problem then, and only then, 
will we be able to accomplish a great deal more 
in the treatment of alcoholism. 

Over the years I have been privileged to lec- 
ture and conduct programs and workshops on 
alcoholic rehabilitation at various courts, proba- 
tion and parole training institutes, seminars, and 
university schools of alcohol studies. I also have 
been privileged to have a part in assisting 
with the establishment of alcoholic rehabilita- 
tion programs in several courts and probation 
departments. 

In studying and discussing this problem with 
court and institutional officials, around the coun- 
try, it has not been surprising to hear some 
probation and parole officers categorically state 
that alcoholism is a serious problem in their 
caseloads and that conservative estimates run 
from 50 to 75 percent. Without qualification many 
of them have said that uncontrolled drinking is 
a major problem in their caseloads. 

Historically, drunkenness has been a social 
malady which existed before any written history 
of mankind. It was first considered an individual 
moral problem but because each drunken offender 
affected so many others, it soon came to be 
treated as an offense against society. There were 
those who argued that it was a spiritual problem, 
others who proclaimed it a health menace. 

Years ago, society punished the drunk with 
the ducking stool, the lash, the public cage and 
stocks; and on occasion, even went so far as to 
pour molten lead down his throat. 
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Use of Constructive Coercion 


In discussing constructive coercion and moti- 
vation, it is important to understand that in 
most cases the alcoholic is the last person to 
admit a drinking problem. It would be a mistake 
to assume that most alcoholics who first attended 
Alcoholics Anonymous meetings or sought help 
through medical or other channels, did so 
voluntarily. 

It is most unusual when the alcoholic has not 
been coerced in one way or another into seeking 
help for his problem. The doctor has intimated 
that death would be inevitable; the psychiatrist 
has implied that insanity will result; the clergy- 
man has said that the end will be disastrous; 
the wife has threatened to leave or has already 
left; the boss has either fired him or has threat- 
ened to do so; the community has branded him a 
drunk. Or he has become so disgusted with him- 
self that he has lost his self-respect. As a final 
desperate measure, he seeks help. Often there is 
no sincere or realistic desire to find help or to be 
helped. He seeks help only to relieve the pressures 
which are bearing down on him and to “take the 
heat off.” 

Constructive coercion can hardly be challenged 
if it will bring about a change in thinking 
that will result in the person’s doing something 
about his problem. Considering the harm caused 
by alcoholism to the person himself, to his family 
and to society in general, it is difficult to under- 
stand why there would be opposition to the use 
of constructive coercion in the field of corrections 
when in reality, circumstances resulting from un- 
controlled drinking have actually coerced the 
individual into seeking or at least giving “lip 
service” to some kind of a solution to a critical 
problem. 

Is there any “bad way” to bring a person to 
his senses? Is there any bad way to help a person 
accept the fact that he has problems? There is 
usually no hesitancy on the part of the probation 
or parole officer to insist that a reluctant person 
take treatment for venereal disease or tubercu- 
losis. Yet, there often is a hesitancy about en- 
forcing treatment upon alcoholics. Much of the 
reluctance in the latter case often is due to the 
lack of knowledge of supervising probation and 
parole officers in detecting the problem, or if the 
problem is detected, knowing what to do about it. 
Reluctant as the individual may be, there is al- 
ways that strong possibility that exposure to 
information about his problem and the avenues 


of help available to him will result in a “break- 
through.” 

While there is much that has been said in con- 
nection with the phrase “‘you can lead a horse to 
water but you cannot make him drink,” it is 
contended that there is much which can be done 
to expose the problem drinker to sources of help. 

Coercion has been used successfully in alcoholic 
rehabilitation programs in industry, in penal and 
correctional institutions and in courts and hos- 
pitals. Why, then, is coercion ignored in probation 
and parole? As probation and parole officers, 
we must recognize that there is tremendous 
therapy in the constructive and intelligent use 
of authority—constructive coercion. 

Group therapy for alcoholic probationers and 
parolees on a voluntary attendance basis usually 
insures that those persons who are really inter- 
ested do attend. However, experience has shown 
that in such voluntary programs there are many 
who do not attend. This would suggest that the 
efforts extended do have value, but only for 
a few. Therefore, it is contended that compulsory 
attendance (constructive coercion) is necessary 
if a program is to be effective and is to have 
value. It is contended, moreover, that exposure 
can be beneficial even if only by the “power of 
example” displayed by those attending the meet- 
ings who have met with success in helping 
themselves. 

Let us not forget that rehabilitation of the 
alcoholic goes far beyond the first step of helping 
him to function as a sober person. It is also 
absolutely essential to help him take an active 
part in the community in which he lives. Our 
work is most important in the area of salvaging 
human beings, homes and families. It is impos- 
sible to place a monetary value on the return of 
a person’s self-respect and human dignity. 

Group counseling is two-fold in purpose. The 
individual finds that he is not alone in his problem, 
and that he can communicate with others in a like 
situation, in a sober condition, and on realistic 
grounds. He also finds that he can return to the 
community relieved of guilt and that he can look 
forward to the future with a confidence born 
of an understanding of his problem and what to 
do about it. 


To say that a person with a drinking problem 
is unmotivated would appear to be an easy method 
of evading our responsibility as probation and 
parole officers. The alcoholic’s difficulty in ac- 
knowledging that he has a problem and his reluc- 
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tance to seek help is all part of the alcoholic 
pattern. The lack of acknowledgement of his prob- 
lem and his reluctance to seek help are often 
significant detectable symptoms which must not 
be overlooked. Only a small proportion of all 
alcoholics are known to specialized alcoholic 
treatment programs, services, and to Alcoholics 
Anonymous. However, it is not too difficult to 
detect cases of alcoholism if the officer is aware 
of simple detectable symptoms. 


Motivation 


We, in the field of probation and parole, often 
have found that as helping persons we are able 
to recognize that those persons who sincerely 
want to do better do so more readily than those 
whose attitude is negative or indifferent. The 
well-motivated person really helps himself; the 
probation and parole officer sets the guidelines, 
in the hope that the alcoholic will be motivated 
to help himself. 

Rather than telling a person that there is 
nothing that can be done for him until he is 
genuinely motivated, it is the responsibility of 
the parole and probation officer to use his experi- 
ence, skills, and abilities to create motivation 
and to guide the person toward a new understand- 
ing of himself and his responsibilities. 

There is much hogwash about the need for 
positive motivation as a prerequisite for helping 
the alcoholic. To refuse to help an unmotivated 
probationer or parolee until he is ready to accept 
the terms laid down to him by the probation 
officer is comparable to an admission of failure 
on the part of that officer. Actually, the person 
who is not highly motivated, who is doubtful 
as to whether he is an alcoholic, who is still 
floundering, is the one who needs help moreso 
than the person who is “properly” motivated. To 
be responsible to our profession we probation 
and parole officers must not select only those 
with whom we feel we can be successful. We 
must double our efforts with those who are not 
motivated. It is our responsibility as probation 
and parole officers to do all we can to help the 
individual help himself to become an asset to 
society rather than a liability. 

The use of authority and motivation has long 
been recognized as a valuable treatment tool in 
probation and parole. It is not the function of 
probation and parole to free the individual from 
all limitations, but rather to help him to under- 
stand and accept the realities of his situation. 


It often has been stated that a client must 
willingly accept a service rather than having the 
service imposed upon him. The offender does not 
seek probation or parole in order to conform to 
accepted community standards. The use of author- 
ity is essential to instill in the offender a respect 
fer law and constituted authority. 

One of the important goals of constructive 
coercion is to give the alcoholic insight into his 
problem, to show him his need for help, and then 
hopefully to motivate him to want to receive 
and utilize that help. 

How to motivate the alcoholic probationer and 
parolee is a difficult problem. A significant start 
will have been made if the supervising officer acts 
decisively, making use of early signs of detectable 
symptoms, and directs (constructive coercion) the 
individual to share his problem with a treatment 
facility. 

In our office the treatment facility is the Alco- 
holic Counseling Group. Obviously, all incentive 
for the alcoholic to seek and accept help cannot 
come from just being on probation or parole, but 
it can play an important role. 


Group Counseling Program 


Six years ago a program of group counseling 
was established in the Probation Department of 
the United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia under the direction of Edward 
W. Garrett, chief probation officer, now retired. 
The program is being continued by George W. 
Howard, his successor who was formerly deputy 
chief probation officer for many years. The pro- 
gram started out on the premise that the tra- 
ditional methods of supervision needed to be 
complemented with other techniques and devices 
if the alcoholic probationer and parolee was to 
have a more favorable adjustment in the com- 
munity. The program has been altered and ex- 
panded over the years. Today it consists of several 
different task-oriented groups. 

At present two basic types of groups are in 
operation—the “orientation group” and the “con- 
tinued treatment group.” With but few exceptions, 
each person received for supervision on probation, 
parole, military parole and mandatory release 
is placed in an orientation group as quickly as 
possible, hopefully within a week or 10 days. 
The orientation group consists of four weekly 
sessions, attendance is mandatory (constructive 
coercion), and its goals are simple. They include 
encouraging the individual to use his period of 
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supervision productively and to benefit from 
group interaction. 

Much experience and knowledge have been 
gained. The orientation group now is also used 
to observe the person within the group setting. 
Every effort is made to detect emotional and 
behavioral problems for the purpose of planning 
a program of treatment. 

When the orientation group period is completed, 
a classification committee, consisting of the pro- 
bation officer writing the report, the supervising 
probation officer, the field officer assigned to the 
case, the orientation group leader, the group 
observer, and the chairman, makes a determina- 
tion as to what treatment should be recommended 
in the best interest of the respective persons. 

The “continued treatment” groups have a vari- 
ety of goals and purposes. Some groups offer 
supportive type treatment; others offer intensive 
treatment. The family group offers help with 
problems of family relationships and another 
focuses on employment problems. One officer is 
experimenting with operant conditioning in his 
caseload. 


Alcoholic Counseling Group 


The alcoholic counseling group was formed in 
March 1965. A definite need existed for such a 
group. The goals of the group program are basic 
and simple—to give hope, understanding, help, 
and to make other resources available. 

The specific purpose of the group is to stimu- 
late and change thinking patterns and increase 
knowledge and understanding. Knowledge is more 
meaningful and lasting if it can be talked about 
and shared with others. 

Other purposes of the group are to help develop 
insight, to achieve possible personality changes, 
to develop independent and mature relationships, 
and to assist in establishing goals that are real- 
istic to the individual. Attitudes are reexamined, 
discussed, and modified. 

As one sees a fellow group member sincerely 
trying to understand his problem and discussing 
it honestly, the stimulation often becomes con- 
tagious. It can be the means of exciting and 
spurring others into trying. 

In addition to those assigned to the alcoholic 
counseling group by the classification committee, 
others are directed to attend the group as a 
special condition of probation. In other instances, 
a person may be assigned to the group when a 
developing drinking problem is detected by the 
probation officer, 


It is my conviction that those with known 
drinking problems who are placed on probation or 
released from penal institutions for supervision, 
should be exposed to group counseling immedi- 
ately; they are more amenable, at that time, 
than those who have been under supervision for 
several months. The sooner the exposure to group 
counseling therapy the more profitable and benefi- 
cial will the experience be to the individual. 

On a recent occasion the greater part of a staff 
meeting was devoted to discussing the problems 
of alcoholism and its effects, not only on the 
individual, but also on the family, the employer, 
and the community. Also stressed was the impor- 
tance of being aware of simple detectable symp- 
toms, including frequent absenteeism from work 
(especially on Mondays), personality changes 
when drinking, reporting while under the influ- 
ence of alcohol, and arrests for being drunk. 

The present group format is as follows: 

1. Group discussion is encouraged in reference 
to alcoholism as a disease, its progressiveness and 
many attendant problems, with emphasis on it 
being arrestable but not curable and that the 
only solution is complete abstinence. 

2. Individuals are urged to select pertinent 
topics in which they are interested and concerned. 
These are discussed in depth. 

3. Educational films are shown frequently, and 
are selected carefully for their content and value. 
Usually they depict and discuss the social, psycho- 
logical, and physical aspects of the problem. Case 
histories are presented and discussed. Avenues of 
available help are often the climax of the films. 

4. Selected AA speakers discuss their experi- 
ences and the help they received through Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous. A question-and-answer period 
follows. All are constantly urged to seek the help 
which is available through AA. AA literature is 
distributed at no cost. 

5. Staff members from community resource 
agencies are invited to discuss their programs and 
the help their agencies render. 

Basically, the program is geared to and ori- 
ented toward the specific problems and needs of 
the alcoholic. It attempts to make those with a 
drinking involvement aware of that problem, its 
seriousness, and its progressive nature. With this 
knowledge they then will be hopefully motivated 
to seek help with their problem and, more impor- 
tant, to help themselves. 
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Change in Program Format 


Upon the completion of 21 weekly meetings of 
the first group, an evaluation was made and the 
program format was reorganized. The meeting 
place was changed from an office used by a super- 
vising officer to a larger conference room. Notice- 
able interest was created by this change from an 
official atmosphere to one that is more relaxed 
with comfortable arm chairs and no clock. A large 
conference table, around which all had previously 
sat, was removed. Instead of providing a relaxed 
and comfortable seating arrangement, it actually 
created a psychological barrier. A circle of com- 
fortable arm chairs, with smoking permitted, has 
been found to be more conducive to an atmosphere 
of relaxed and easy discussion. 

All are apprised of the confidentiality of the 
discussion but are also alerted that it is the obli- 
gation of the group leader to report to the super- 
vising officer any serious violations of law or 
probation or parole conditions and regulations. 

A change in technique was effected with the 
second group from the “hard sell” to the “soft 
sell.” The use of the terms “alcoholic” and “alco- 
holism” was minimized; “problem drinking” and 
“uncontrolled drinking’ were substituted. The 
stigma of alcoholism persists, and affects those 
within the group the same as it does those in 
every stratum of society. 

Amazingly, the group participants at the outset 
often readily identify with “problem drinking” 
but not with “alcoholic drinking.” But, as time 
passes they start relating to the identification of 
“alcoholic,” and realize the burdens their problem 
places on their families and the difficulties it 
creates with their employers and with society. 

On occasion “role playing” has been utilized 
effectively. It is planned to use this technique to 
a greater degree. Occasionally “chalk talks” 
(illustrated chalk board talks) are used, and have 
been found to be effective. 

Group dynamics are observed carefully. A sum- 
mary report of each meeting is later recorded 
at length for subsequent review and evaluation. 
The meetings, scheduled for 1 hour, usually run 
114 to 2 hours. This is considered significant. 

Group counseling, rather than individual coun- 
seling, has proved to be more effective in meeting 
the needs of alcoholics. However, individual coun- 
seling frequently takes place after the meetings 
are concluded and is available when needed or 
requested by the officer supervising the case. 

Group counseling is a practical and economical 


method of treating a large number of persons. 
In a group setting the sensitive person is afforded 
the opportunity of being with others with a like 
problem and can recognize that he is not unique 
and alone. He hears others discussing their prob- 
lems and can better understand his own. The 
barrier of isolation is broken down. He sees and 


speaks with and to others with the same experi- 


ence and problems. He eventually gets a better 
understanding of himself, his problem and what 
can be done about it. He learns that alcoholism 
is a complex disease. 

The Alcoholic Counseling Group attempts re- 
education through group counseling. The effort 
of the program is directed toward self-appraisal, 
insight into individual problems, responsibility 
of self-analysis, and self-directed goals in life. 
The group attempts to build a supportive and 
therapeutic relationship and attempts to direct 
the individual’s thinking into channels of honest 
self-appraisal and control. An effort is made to 
help him to develop new patterns of thinking, 
social behavior, and self-gratification. In effect, 
the sessions often become lessons in good citizen- 
ship. Emphasis is placed on the availability of 
help through the program of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous simply because, as far as can be ascertained, 
no other local or state alcoholic rehabilitation 
program, whether it be conducted in a hospital, 
clinic, court or elsewhere, has demonstrated that 
its program and efforts have reduced alcoholism 
or even stemmed its increasing rise. 

The availability of the help through AA is 
unmatched by most programs. Its services are 
free to the individual and the community and 
are available 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, and 
52 weeks a year. 

There is no definite yardstick by which success 
can be measured. This is especially so when one 
considers that the alcoholic has the problem for 
the remainder of his life. In some instances, at 
the end of the group of sessions, there is tangible 
evidence of comprehension. In other instances 
the seeds of understanding hopefully planted may 
eventually bear fruit. If nothing else, exposure 
has given some of them an understanding that 
they never had before. 

It is important that the individual be given a 
chance to become aware of his problem and given 
the oppurtunity to be helped in doing something 
about it As probation and parole officers, we must 
use our authority constructively and intelligently 
in order to carry out our obligations to our pro- 
fession and to those whom we are trying to help. 
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Looking at the Law 


BY EUGENE N. BARKIN 
Legal Counsel to the Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


BAIL REFORM AcT CHANGES SENTENCE COMPUTATIONS* 


The Bail Reform Act which became effective on Sep- 
tember 20, 1966, included a section which will revise the 
computation of most federal sentences imposed after its 
effective date. The Act amended 18 U.S.C. 3568 to pro- 
vide that any time spent in custody in connection with the 
offense or acts upon which the ultimate sentence is based, 
shall be credited on the eventual sentence. Therefore, all 
pretrial custody is now credited on the sentence imposed 
except where the sentence is for a completely different 
factual situation. Consequently, if a person is eventually 
sentenced for a lesser included offense he gets all presen- 
tence custody time. He also receives credit for any period 
spent in state custody if the federal sentence is based upon 
the same facts as those which formed the basis for state 
custody. Thus, if a person is held in state custody for 
automobile theft and the same act also constitutes a vio- 
lation of the Dyer Act (interstate transportation of a 
stolen motor vehicle), the period in state custody will be 
counted against any sentence ultimately imposed on the 
federal charge. Under such circumstances a court is for all 
practical purposes precluded from ordering a federal 
sentence to run consecutively with a prior state sentence. 

It seems that if a defendant commits several offenses at 
the same time, is originally held in custody for one of the 
offenses, but is eventually sentenced on another, he, too, 
should receive credit for presentence custody. For ex- 
ample, if a defendant kidnaps a person while committing 
a bank robbery, is originally in custody on a bank robbery 
charge, but is sentenced for kidnapping, pretrial credit 
should be given. However, if he commits two separate 
bank robberies, is originally charged with the first but 
sentenced only for the second, presentence custody would 
not seem to count. 

From the foregoing, it can readily be seen that the 
administrative problems may be far more formidable than 
the legal problems. The prison officials will be obligated 
to correctly ascertain all pretrial custody—federal, state, 
or local. They will have to ascertain whether the original 
charges and eventual sentence are sufficiently intertwined 
as to support pretrial credit. I can foresee some long- 
running debates between inmates and institution officials, 
especially where there was pretrial state or local custody. 
It will not be easy to ascertain the length of commitment 
and it will be far more difficult to equate the local or 
state charges to the federal conviction. The Bureau of 
Prisons is issuing guidelines and procedures in an attempt 
to mitigate this problem. 


RULE CHANGES EXTEND PERIOD FOR REDUCTION OF 
SENTENCE AND ELIMINATE ELECTION Not To 
. SERVE A SENTENCE PENDING APPEAL 


On July 1, 1966, the amended Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure went into effect, making a number of significant 
changes in federal criminal procedure. I will discuss 
briefly just two of them. These rules govern all criminal 
proceedings commenced after July 1 and “so far as just 
and practicable proceedings then pending.” 

Rule 35 was amended to extend the period of time 
during which the court may reduce a sentence from 60 
days to 120 days. Thus, the courts will have a far greater 
opportunity to modify their sentences based upon any 
relevant facts coming to their attention after sentence. 
In appropriate cases, the courts could request reports 
from the Bureau of Prisons in sufficient time, say 90 to 


* See “Court of Appeals Rules Sentencing Court Must Grant Jail- 
Time Credit,” page 62. 


100 days, to enable them to take any further action 
deemed appropriate and available. It should be noted that 
this extension would not enable the court to place a 
defendant on probation because the sentence has started 
to run. United States v. Murray, 275 U.S. 347; Alfronti 
v. United States, 350 U.S. 79; Glouser v. United States, 
340 F. 2d 4386 certiorari denied 381 U.S. 940. The use of 
the extended period to impose temporary sentences with 
the intent to take further action without bringing the de- 
fendant back to court would appear to be clear contra- 
vention of the defendant’s right to be present at the time 
final sentence is imposed (Rule 43 F.R.C.D.) and would 
fly in the face of the Supreme Court’s ruling in United 
States v. Behrens, 375 U.S. 162. 

The court is also given a like period to correct a sen- 
tence imposed in an illegal manner. The rule also clearly 
states that the 120-day period is not applicable where pro- 
bation is revoked. In that case, of course, 18 U.S.C. 3651 
governs. 

There is some question as to the applicability of the 
new rule to cases in which sentence was imposed before 
July 1, 1966. As indicated above, these rules govern “so 
far as just and practicable all proceedings then pending.” 
It seems to me that it could be argued forcefully that a 
sentence of less than 60 days imposed before July 1 is 
still subject to reduction and therefore for the purpose of 
this rule is “pending.” Certainly, if the sentencing court 
feels a reduction order is in order, the “just and practi- 
cable” element is fulfilled. On the other hand, if the sen- 
tence was imposed more than 60 days before the amend- 
ment, for purposes of reduction, it became final before 
the extended period became effective and is thereby not 
within the amended rule. ¥ 

Rule 38(a) (2) was amended to eliminate the defend- 
ant’s option not to serve his sentence while in confinement 
pending appeal. Under the old rule, while this election 
was in effect a defendant received no credit for the period 
in custody. Further, it was clear that he could not be 
moved outside the circuit pending appeal and it was 
questionable that he could even be moved outside the dis- 
trict in which the trial was held. This was so because 
with the election he was not serving his sentence and the 
provisions of 18 U.S.C. 4082 which vest the Attorney 
General with discretion to select the place where sentence 
is to be served were not applicable. Under the new rule 
the Attorney General may move the defendant to an 
appropriate institution. The rule does provide, however, 
that the court may recommend to the Attorney General 
that the defendant be retained at or transferred to a 
place of confinement near the place of trial or the place 
where the appeal is to be heard for the period necessary 
to permit the defendant to assist in the preparation of 
his appeal to the court of appeals. 

The director of the Bureau of Prisons, who has been 
delegated this authority by the Attorney General, recog- 
nized that, notwithstanding the rule change, a defendant 
does have the right to have access to counsel. To move 
him some distance from his attorney before he has a 
reasonable chance to confer with him in connection with 
his appeal would be a denial of that right. Therefore, 
instructions have been issued to leave the defendant near 
his attorney for a period of 30 days after notice of appeal 
is filed. Upon a showing of necessity, that period may be 
either enlarged or shortened. 

Again, in view of the provision that the admendments 
will govern pending matters and elections not to serve 
relate to pending appeals, it seems apparent that all 
prior elections not to serve are extinguished by the amend- 
ment. There is no valid reason for continuing such 
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elections in effect. In view of the Bureau of Prisons 
policy that an individual is not moved until there is no 
need to retain him in the district of conviction, the con- 
sequent “dead time” that results from an election would 
prejudice the defendant and at the same time would serve 
no worthwhile purpose. Further, even if an inmate who 
made such an election is retained in the local district be- 
cause of access to counsel, there is still no valid reason 
to base it on the election and thereby deprive him of 
credit because persons treated similarly who are clearly 
under the Rule do receive such credit. 


CourT OF APPEALS RULES SENTENCING COURT 
Must GRANT JAIL-TIME CREDIT 


Earlier in this column I discussed briefly the effect of 
the Bail Reform Act on sentence computation for sen- 
tences imposed after September 20. This was written on 
the assumption that it was clear that “jail-time credit’ 
was not previously authorized under the relevant statute, 
18 U.S.C. 3568, unless a mandatory sentence was imposed. 
It seemed clear that not only was judicial credit for pre- 
sentence custody not authorized, but the provisions of the 
statute precluded such credit except where the court 
could effect the same results by imposing a sentence less 
than it would otherwise impose. 

After I wrote that portion of the column, I received a 
copy of an opinion by the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, which ruled precisely to the 
contrary. Stapf v. United States, No. 19,837, decided Aug- 
ust 4, 1966. In that case each defendant was sentenced to 
the maximum term allowable under the law but each 
request for credit for the period of detention prior to the 
imposition of sentence was denied. The Court of Appeals 
for the district of Columbia held that this denial was 
illegal. It pointed to the fact that Congress had provided 
automatic credit for those offenses requiring the imposition 
of a minimum mandatory sentence, and did not do so for 
offenses not carrying minimum terms of imprisonment. It 
concluded that this indicated that Congress had assumed 
that credit for presentence custody for want of bail would 
be given by the sentencing court whenever they could and 
therefore it was necessary to deal only with mandatory 
minimum sentences. The opinion stated that such legisla- 
tion was passed because the Congress was “aware of and 
approved the general practice of federal courts to provide 
defendants credit against their sentence.” 

The Court of Appeals held that the failure of the Dis- 
trict Court to grant this credit created a new disparity 
which was unforeseen so that those sentenced for lesser 
offenses are denied credit, while the more serious offenders, 
would receive credit. It thus held that this results in an 
irrational and arbitrary classification for which there is 
no reasonable basis. The court pointed to Section 4 of 
the new Bail Reform Act in which the legislative history 
indicated that it is ironic that those accused of serious 
crimes get credit and those convicted of less serious crimes 
do not. Judge Leventhal concluded that it is within the 
power and the duty of the sentencing court to avoid 
such discrimination. 

The Court did restrict its opinion to only those cases 
where the maximum sentence allowable is imposed. Thus 
it would not apply to a 5-year sentence if a 3-year sen- 
tence is imposed. It does seem to say that even if the 
sentence imposed is less than the maximum, but the 
difference between the sentence imposed and the maximum 
is less than the jail time, the court should give credit for 
that difference. 

I believe that the results of this decision are equitable 
and desirable. As a matter of fact, I believe that Section 
4 of the Bail Reform Act, which is much more far reach- 
ing, is most desirable. A person should receive credit for 
the period he is deprived of his liberty. What does con- 
cern me is that the decision looks like “judicial legislation.” 
I do not believe that the opinion here correctly cited the 
legislative history, or correctly construed the legislative 
intent. The prior amendment to Section 3568 to give 
jail-time credit, as originally proposed, would have given 
credit for all time in custody for want of bail, regardless 
of the offense. Its scope, however, was reduced because 


the courts always have the discretion to consider time in 
custody prior to sentence except where a mandatory 
minimum sentence was required. Thus only mandatory 
sentences created the problem. Even where the court could 
have considered jail-time, it had to be accomplished by 
imposing a lesser sentence, not by ordering presentence 
credit. As a matter of fact, the provisions of Section 
3568 specifically precluded credit for presentence jail-time. 
That section was so drafted in order to provide for uni- 
formity of computation of sentences because disparities 
had resulted where some courts gave such credit and 
others under similar situations did not. The fact that the 
Bail Reform Act was enacted in recognition of the existing 
inequities would indicate that the Congress was aware of 
the fact that a court was not required under the then 
existing law to give credit, and it corrected this situation 
by legislation. 

If an arbitrary distinction and classification between the 
minor offender and the major offender, contrary to the 
Fifth Amendment, resulted from the 1960 amendment to 
Section 3568, the judicial remedy would seem to be re- 
stricted to striking down the legislative act which caused 
the disparity, not blanketing in other situations. I note 
that one of the appellants in this case did institute a suit 
to this effect, and it was dismissed at the District Court 
level. That judgment was remanded also. 

I believe that this opinion clearly draws the line be- 
tween the mandatory sentence where automatic or admin- 
istrative credit is given, and the nonmandatory sentence 
where judicial credit must be granted. This would seem to 
indicate that the administrators could not automatically 
give credit under the Stapf case, but each defendant 
within the purview of this opinion must come back to the 
sentencing court for resentencing. Whether district 
— in other circuits will follow this opinion remains to 

e seen. 


ERRONEOUS INFORMATION IN PRESENTENCE REPORT DOES 
Not NECESSARILY INVALIDATE THE SENTENCE 


In a recent case a defendant made a motion to vacate 
his sentence on a plea of guilty because the presentence 
report indicated that he raped a minor female and had 
been convicted of burglary and both charges were false. 
Putt v. United States, No. 23277, (C.A. 5, 1966). It was 
argued that the erroneous information was of such a 
nature as to have necessarily influenced the court in im- 
posing sentence. 

After the motion was filed, the trial court re-examined 
the sentence and made extensive findings of fact and 
conclusions of law and among other things stated that 
even if the “supposed erroneous items were deleted” no 
different sentence would result. Further, even assuming 
the falsity of these items, their presence in the record did 
not affect the description of the defendant’s character, 
criminal propensities or prospects for rehabilitation and, 
therefore, were not significant in the determination of the 
duration of the sentence. 

The Court of Appeals held that since this false and 
erroneous information did not in fact influence the sen- 
tencing judge or affect the sentence, it would not inval- 
idate the sentence. 

Although the erroneous information in this case did not 
cause a reversal, the decision was based upon facts pecu- 
liar to this case—this defendant had a very lengthy 
record. Therefore, erroneous material was _ probably 
nothing more than cumulative. Perhaps more significant 
is that the fact that the inclusion of erroneous material 
caused an extensive rehearing where one would otherwise 
not be necessary. It is not difficult to imagine instances 
where false allegations could ipso facto prejudice the 
court, require a vacation of sentence, and imposition of a 
new sentence. 


CourT OF APPEALS RE-EMPHASIZES DISCRETIONARY 
NATURE OF PROBATION REVOCATION HEARING 
AND DETERMINATION 


In a recent case, the Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit again indicated the latitude of discretion with 
which a court is vested in determining whether probation 
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is to be revoked. United States v. Ball, decided March 
25, 1964. In that case the probationer was charged with 
(1) violating the state penal laws, (2) failing to live a 
clean and temperate life, and (3) failing to keep good 
company. The probation officer had testified that it was 
common knowledge that the probationer was drinking 
and driving while under the influence of liquor for 3 or 4 
days. The conclusion was based on information provided 
by persons whom he considered to be reliable. The pro- 
bation officer also stated that an altercation occurred be- 
tween two persons and that the probationer had separated 
these persons and had gone out of town in the company of 
such persons, although they were persons of bad char- 
acter and reputation with extensive criminal records; 
further, that he was found drunk, slumped over the 
steering wheel of his car while the motor was running. 

The probationer stated that he had not voluntarily kept 
bad company and that he was under heavy sedation at 
the time he appeared to be drunk because of extraction 
of a bad tooth and the medication prescribed by his den- 
tist. The court stated that while there was ample evidence 
to justify the revocation of probation, it decided to give 
him the benefit of the doubt and did not revoke his pro- 
bation. Instead, it directed the probation officer to inquire 
of the probationer’s dentist as to the nature of the drug 
prescribed, and his opinion as to what effect it might 
have upon the probationer. It turned out that the drugs 
were very mild, nothing more than an aspirin; that the 
date of extraction was not the same as indicated by the 
probationer; and that there were certain other inaccu- 
racies in his original testimony. 


Subsequently, probation was revoked on the grounds 
that the probationer had failed to follow his probation 
officer’s advice, had violated a state law, had failed to 
keep good company, and had misrepresented the facts in 
his first hearing. 

The Court * 4 Appeals pointed out the errors and incon- 
sistencies of the probationer’s statement and upheld the 
revocation. It pointed out also that the evidence needed to 
justify revocation need not be sufficient to support a crim- 
inal conviction, but all that is required is that the evidence 
and facts be such as to reasonably satisfy the judge that 
the probationer has not been as good as required by the 
conditions of probation. Under the circumstances, it was 
held that the court did not abuse its descretion in re- 
voking probation. 

In a later case, decided by the same circuit, United 
States v. Register, 10,290, decided April 5, 1966, the 
grievance asserted by the probationer is the acceptance of 
certain hearsay testimony in regard to the breach of pro- 
bationary terms. This court held that there were no errors 
or infringements on the probationer’s rights. There was 
ample evidence without it to sustain revocation. It went on 
to say: “However as the trial judge is quite aware, there 
can be injury if hearsay plays too great a role in the in- 
quiry and he will constantly be alert to the frequent un- 
trustworthiness of such proof. Of course, the infractions 
admitted by the probationer may always be outlined be- 
fore the court in hearsay statements.” 

The question as to the adequacy of notice to the pro- 
bationer was also raised. Again the court sustained the 
revocation but suggested that “whatever form the notice 
takes, a specification be included on the grounds upon 
which revocation will be sought.” 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


“The Abolition of the Death Penalty in Britain,” by 
Frank Dawtry (April 1966). The author is general secre- 
tary of the National Association of Probation Officers, 
London, England. 

On October 28, 1965, the House of Commons accepted 
the last three amendments which had been made by the 
House of Lords to the Murder (Abolition of the Death 
Penalty) Bill. With this act more than 100 years of effort 
on the part of various sponsors had been completed to 
abo'ish the death penalty in England. 

Mr. Dawtry follows the historical antecedents in the 
campaign for the abolition of the death penalty in Britain 
and presents a clear picture on many of the skirmishes 
and problems faced by the group supporting abolition of 
the death penalty. 

Many amendments to the original Bill had been pro- 
posed, mainly to retain the death penalty for particular 
crimes. All of these amendments which relate to specific 
crimes had been defeated in the campaign. However, one 
successful amendment limited the period of the operation 
of the Bill by providing that it would expire on July 30, 
1970, “unless Parliament by affirmative resolution of both 
Houses otherwise determines.” This amendment was 
incorporated because of the wishes of those who felt that 
abolition of capital punishment should be thought of 
primarily as an experiment. The author feels that it is 
almost inconceivable that the abolition act will be allowed 
to expire in 1970. He also indicated that the responsibility 


for insuring renewal of the act will lie with the supporters 
who will need to resubmit it to parliament. 

The Times of October 27, 1965, states: “This will pro- 
vide an opportunity to test the central thesis of the re- 
formers, so far borne out with mathematical precision in 
this country and others, that the existence or removal of 
the death penalty has no perceptible effects upon the 
annual rates of murder.” 

Pioneers in the abolition movement such as Bentham 
and Romilly, who fought for this Bill early in the 
nineteenth century, brought success in the gradual disuse 
of capital punishment. The campaign to end the use of 
capital punishment for murder as opposed to burglary, 
robbery, and arson, was a longer, more arduous campaign. 
Many arguments were put forth stating that the death 
penalty was a deterrent and protective measure against 
heinous crimes. 

_ Historically speaking, the modern campaign for aboli- 
tion of capital punishment began through the Howard 
League for Penal Reform and in 1925 was continued by 
the National Council for the Abolition of the Death 
Penalty. Roy Calvert was a leader for many years and 
his book Capital Punishment in the Twentieth Century, 
according to the author, has been the standard work on 
the subject. 

The author raises rhetorical questions regarding the 
future of the Bill. He indicates that the Act is a simple 
one but in its amended form it introduces two new 
principals: (1) “That a judge on sentencing a murderer 
may declare his opinion about the minimum sentence to 
be served (and in three cases within a few weeks of the 
passing of the Act the judges concerned recommended 
minima of fifteen years)” and (2) “That the Secretary 
of State will not release a murderer on license without 
prior consultation with the Lord Chief Justice or the Lord 
Justice General and the trial judge, if available.” 
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It is also proposed that prisoners should become eligible 
for release on license and under supervision after serving 
one year or one-third of a sentence, which ever is longer. 
According to Mr. Dawtry much will depend on the pro- 
visions of sufficient probation officers with sufficient time 
to meet the great demands likely to be made by men and 
women returning to civilian life after years cf imprison- 
ment. 

The April 1966 issue of the Journal is devoted to “The 
Child, the Family and the Young Offender” and the Gov-’ 
ernment White Paper proposals. There were six general 
principles in the Government White Paper: “1. To pre- 
vent and treat delinquency, 2. To concentrate effort upon 
promoting services to support the family through the 
local authorities and their children’s departments, 3. To 
consider the welfare of young people in trouble and to 
make them into law-abiding and useful citizens through 
firm discipline and constructive treatment. 4. To keep 
those under sixteen as far as possible out of courts, and 
instead to involve them and their parents with family 
welfare services. 5. To deal with the sixteen to twenty- 
one age group away from ordinary criminal courts and 
away from the adult penal system, and 6. To maintain 
voluntary effort towards these ends.” 

The series of articles, numbering six in all, ranges 
from “The Child, the Family and the Young Offender” 
to “The Probation Service—The Effect of the White 
Paper.” Also discussed in detail by L. Neville Brown is 
“The Legal Background to the Family Court” and “What 
Kind of Court or Committee” by Winifred E. Cavenagh. 
Each of the six articles takes some aspect of the White 
Paper proposals and discusses them. A point made by 
Mr. B. J. Kahan in the article, “The Child, the Family and 
the Young Offender” is “that one of the major changes 
in thought which has led to changes in public attitude in 
Britain has been the gradual recognition that children are 
not small adults. With this view are associated two other 
important attitudes towards the young which have become 
characteristic of the twentieth century compared with 
previous periods. One is that character formation in 
children is as much to do with love as with training and 
discipline, and the other that the community has an asset 
of great value in its children, an asset which may not 
only be devalued by neglect but become instead a heavy 
community liability, particularly as the child grows to- 
wards maturity.” 

In the article by Mr. F. V. Jarvis, who is principal pro- 

bation and aftercare officer in Leicestershire, some inter- 
esting points on the future operation of the probation 
service in Britain are raised. With the emphasis on keep- 
ing children away from the courts, the author believes 
that the role of the probation officer may be changed and 
even an eventual isolation of the probation service. 
_ Each of these articles on the White Paper should be read 
in relation to each other. They are all part and parcel of 
an attempt to modify and change existing patterns of 
dealing with delinquency as it exists today in Britain. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“The Lawyer and His Juvenile Court Client,” by Junius 
L. Allison (April 1966). The author, who is executive 
director of the National Legal Aid and Defender Associa- 
tion, believes the basic concepts of the juvenile court are 
as sound today as when the court was first created. 
However, because of human weaknesses, flaws are now 
evident in the early theories of the court’s operation, 
especially that which has the judge acting as benevolent 
counsel for the juvenile. The juvenile court should be 
different from the traditional court, but since it has the 
power to deprive an individual of his liberty, constituticna! 
due process with right to counsel should not be forgotten. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


The advantages of having counsel are that the rights 
of the minor are protected and that areas that should be 
covered can be pointed out to the investigating probation 
officer. If the lawyer is engaged early enough he may 
assist a client who would otherwise be held in a sub- 
standard facility or jail. At the hearing he can object to 
questionable evidence and cross-examine witnesses who 
may be untruthful. If he is familiar with community 
resources he can suggest the proper school or clinic to be 
used in treatment. 

Some juvenile court judges are without legal training 
and many probation staffs are overworked and under- 
trained. Many courts have no juvenile probation system 
at all. These circumstances make the need for an attorney 
all the more important. For legal rights could be “for- 
gotten or blatantly violated.” 


“Social Investigation Reports in Juvenile Court,” by 
Erwin G. Krasnow (April 1966). The author, who is an 
attorney in Washington, D. C., points to the division of 
opinion as to the use of social investigation (or probation) 
reports in connection with juvenile court proceedings. 
There is controversy as to whether they should be made 
availab'e to the child and parent. Opinions also differ as 
to whether the judge should have the report before the 
time of adjudication and whether the report should be 
made available to other private or government agencies. 

The argument for disclosure to the child or parent of 
the report is that a busy probation officer could lapse into 
error or biases. The knowledge that the report will be 
read by the parties involved tends to make its writer more 
careful and accurate. Countering this is the argument 
that disclosure to the child could be psychologically dam- 
aging and if a caseworker knows his report is to be so 
disclosed he will write guardedly and less meaningfully. 

The reason advanced for making the probation report 
available to the judge before adjudication is that it 
gives him an understanding of the child’s total personality 
and his needs, also whether it is best to keep the juvenile 
detained. In addition, this occasionally eliminates the 
necessity of the child’s appearance in court at all. 

Against the above position is the argument that the 
report does not necessarily separate jurisdictional and 
dispositional issues. Moreover, the judge, reading the full 
report before adjudication, is likely to be influenced by 
the so-called dispositional facts. 

As to disclosing the report to other agencies, proponents 
believe that the report is prepared for the benefit and 
rehabilitation of the child and that a rigid nondisclosure 
policy deprives the child of the full usefulness it should 

ave in his interests. 

The author believes the United States District Court 
in Maryland has reached an effective balance between 
these competing positions. There the probation officer 
prepares a presentence report in two parts. The first 
sets forth the facts and the second contains the diagnosis 
and recommendation. This latter is never available to 
the defendant, whereas the first part is fully disclosed. 


“The Reduction of Custodian-Professional Conflict in 
Correctional Institutions,” by Irving Piliavin (April 1966). 
The author, who is an associate professor, School of Social 
Welfare, University of California, believes a source of 
conflict in correctional institutions is the difference in 
basic responsibilities between custodial workers and treat- 
ment personnel. Custodial workers are concerned with 
maintaining control and supervising inmates. Treatment 
personnel are concerned with mitigating the psychological 
problems of the inmates. Thus we find social workers and 
psychologists viewing the custodial staff as rigid and 
authoritarian. Custody people, in turn, view the treat- 
ment personnel as “ivory towerish,” impractical, and 
smug. 

To correct this the author suggests that a common 
goal and operational framework be set for all personnel. 
This would involve the enlargement of the scope of the 
organizational roles assigned to custodial and treatment 
workers so that the functions overlap. It is assumed that 
the more they share organizational tasks the more they 
will be abic to share perspective. 


The author believes that given iraining programs and 
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proper selection of staff members there is no basis for 
assuming correctional employees would necessarily per- 
form treatment tasks less adequately than more highly 
educated treatment workers. As to the reverse of this, 
the author believes professionals are as well prepared 
for custodial work as present-day custodians. 


“Problems and Progress in Staff Training,” by Merritt 
Gilman (July 1966). The author, chief, Training Branch, 
Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service, U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, writes that when penal programs were punitive 
and custodial there was no demand for trained staff. But 
with the advent of the rehabilitative concept, social 
workers, psychologists, and sociologists were sought for 
the correctional field. Since these professionals were not 
readily at hand the need for training programs for 
those newly hired, and the present staffs, became apparent. 

However, there is a problem in connection with training 
in that psychologists, social workers, and criminologists 
have arrived at no consensus regarding the tasks of 
corrections and hence no consensus regarding the prepar- 
ation of the worker. The total correctional field has not 
agreed on the causes of delinquency nor on procedures 
for dealing with offenders. Hence, disorder and confusion 
prevail among the disciplines involved. 

While defining the problems inherent in training cor- 
rectional manpower, the article proceeds to review recent 
contributions to determining roles of staff. Since police 
officers have been increasingly recruited from college 
campuses, there have been offered an increasing number 
of 2-year degree programs in law enforcement to meet 
training needs. As to preparation of parole staffs, there 
have been offered a variety of short-term courses and 
workshops. While these do not constitute a basic prepar- 
ation, they do stimulate and inform. They have succeeded 
because they have offered (1) competent leadership, (2) 
careful planning of the educational content, plus (3) 
evaluation of the results of training as those nonproduc- 
tive ideas are dropped and new formulations tried. 

The “Sahara” of training has been in jails and institu- 
tions where only a handful of colleges offer courses for 
the custodial staffs. This, despite the fact that they are 
the people with whom the offender has most contact. 
However, there are being developed group counseling 
programs for institutional staffs and occasionally there 
are found institutions with well-planned training programs 
for all staff members. 

Three administrative measures are needed before effec- 
tive training programs can be established: (1) admin- 
istrative backing of training, (2) provision of training 
personnel, and (3) allotment of time and money for 
training. 

“The Emerging Professionalism of the Correctional 
Officer,” by Benjamin Frank (July 1966). The author, 
lecturer, in the Department of Sociology, at the University 
of Maryland, and for many years on the headquarters 
staff of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, points to the 
differences of opinion as to whether the field of corrections 
can be identified as a profession. Some argue that there 
has been accumulated a sufficient body of knowledge and 
skills to warrant its being designated a profession. Others 
argue that (1) corrections has not achieved a consensus 
on its objectives; (2) its knowledge is basically descrip- 
tive rather than explanatory; and (3) its treatment tech- 
niques lack a unifying theoretical principle. 

This article indicates that institutional correctional 
officers are moving toward a professionalism of their role. 
Organized training programs for prison guards began in 
the early 1930’s and since then there have developed 
training programs which most often include inservice 
instruction in basic custodial techniques, along with lec- 
tures by members of the professional staff on education, 
psycho!ogy, and psychiatry. A recent survey showed that 
of 122 prisons, although half provided no full-time prepar- 
atory training, one-fourth set aside from 1 to 3 weeks for 
preparatory training, and the remaining fourth devoted 
more than three weeks to training the newly employed 
correctional officers. In these training programs the essen- 
tial role of the officer remains unchanged, but the objec- 
tive is to build up a uniformed guard force of custodial 


personnel who are sympathetic toward therapeutic, re- 
habilitative, and correctional goals. 

The distinction between custodial specialist and treat- 
ment specialist is becoming less sharp. Correctional officers 
are being asked to serve as group counselors, to partici- 
pate in treatment teams, etc. This trend may move the 
correctional officer’s role out of that of an occupation 
into an emerging or marginal profession. 


“The Nonprofessional in Correction,” by Carl Terwilliger 
(July 1966). The author, special assistant in the Los 
Angeles County Probation Department reminds that for 
years we have bemoaned the shortage of professionals 
in correction and cautions that the worst is: yet to come. 
When confronted with vacant positions, we employ persons 
who meet academic requirements but are deficient in 
personal qualifications. We cling rigidly to professional 
training as a requirement for correctional personnel, 
while covertly lowering standards in the face of profes- 
sional manpower shortages. 

Instead, we should recognize and set apart those tasks 
that can be performed by nonprofessionals and recruit 
such individuals for those tasks. An example exists in the 
use of ex-offenders or reformed criminals, who can 
communicate with the suspicious and distrustful offender- 
clients.: The indigenous leader can bridge the milieu of 
the client and the milieu of the agency. He speaks “the 
client’s language.” Here, professional personnel function 
principally behind the scenes and operate by suggestion. 

Street work programs for gangs, ana group 
counseling, and community treatment programs employing 
peer group counseling have demonstrated the potency of 
indigenous group leaders. Alcoholics Anonymous and 
Synanon are examples of successful self-help programs 
which utilize the strengths of nonprofessionals. 

While citing the proved effectiveness of nonprofessionals 
in specific programs, such as the Provo experiment and 
the Community Treatment Program of the California 
Youth Authority, the article includes suggestions as to 
additional areas where the nonprofessional could well 
prove useful. 


CORRECTIVE PSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by Davin H. GRONEWOLD 


“Intromittive Family Therapy,” by Anthony P. Trovi- 
sono and Carle F. O’Neil (May 1966). Family group 
therapy has been added to the armamentarium of treat- 
ment methods at the Iowa Training School for Boys on 
the assumption that the family is the mold of primary 
importance in the shaping of personality and character. 
Families of delinquents do not, however, seek psycho- 
therapeutic help. These families may be brought into 
therapy at the time of the boy’s commitment, since subtle 
but powerful forces are working which might influence 
parents to engage in treatment. Parents identify with 
their youngster deprived of freedom, feel guilty about 
his commitment, often have a belated interest that some- 
thing is wrong and help is needed for their child, and 
have their own dependency needs. If these subjective 
pressures are not strong enough to persuade families to 
come in to treatment, the training school has certain 
sanctions which may be applied. 

As the training school has no legal authority over the 
parents of its wards, active and direct approaches are re- 
quired to bring families into treatment; and the parents 
need “active attention, active patience, and active under- 
standing.” Since the authors, presumably the initiators 
of this program, disliked the connotations of “aggressive 
casework” they have designated their particular approach 
as “intromittive.” Intromit has the meanings of “to send” 
or “to put in.” The therapy used draws heavily on the 
theoretical framework of Robert McGregor and Virginia 
Satir, but the intromittive program differs from the usual 
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family therapies in the reaching out or “sending” after 
families who have not referred themselves, and who may 
be highly resistent to treatment. 

Families come to the campus of the training school for 
a series of 2-hour group sessions over several weeks, or 
for an intensive 2-day period. The therapy proceeds along 
the lines of guided group interaction. The group session 
is conducted by a team of therapists which varies in num- 
ber according to the size of the family. The approach to 
the family in the treatment session is direct and matter 
of fact. The use of the setting is an important factor in 
the establishing of a relationship. The institution is host 
to these families, and is able to convey its genuine interest 
through the way it extends courtesies to its guests. 

The institution has brought 30 families into intromittive 
family therapy. Team members serve not only as ther- 
apists but as hosts doing their utmost to extend hospi- 
tality. Their investment is generally quite draining, as it 
requires intellectual alertness and emotional investment. 
In each of the cases is found a similarity of pattern with 
resistence, initially, both conscious and unconscious, to 
involvement in therapy. The “hard to reach” person pre- 
sents a bold angry front because this is his chief line of 
defense; but if the therapists are patient and supportive, 
the inner core of loneliness, defeat, and dependency can be 
located, and then used as a basis for relationship. Once a 
relationship is achieved, the dynamics of the family and 
the treatment process seem to follow the patterns de- 
scribed in the literature on family therapy. 

This well-designed program might well be a model to 
be followed in other institutions. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 


Probation 
(Germany ) 


Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Diagnosis and Prognosis in Probation,’ by Dr. Kurt 
Nachbauer (April 1966). The four principal articles in the 
April 1966 issue are based on lectures given at a regional 
conference in Bremen in November 1965. Each of the 
articles deals with the subject of diagnosis and prognosis 
from a different viewpoint. They are written by a teacher 
of social casework, a judge, and two psychologists. 

Dr. Nachbauer, instructor at the School of Social Work, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, treats the above subject from a 
social worker’s viewpoint, with emphasis on individual 
case analysis. The aim of the probation officer as a case- 
worker is to grasp the individual problems of each proba- 
tioner, including both his difficulties and his strong points, 
so as to be able to work with him successfully. The 
probationer is often caught in a vicious circle of several 
interrelated problems. If one particular difficulty is over- 
come under the caseworker’s guidance, the probationer 
may be able to tackle his other problems spontaneously 
and thus make progress in all areas in which he has had 
difficulties. 

The author gives a detailed and rather well-reasoned 
outline of case analysis and case reporting, with emphasis 
on accurate, objective reporting and with appropriate 
warnings against premature conclusions, false generali- 
zations, and against the use of vague language, unprofes- 
sional terminology, and improper moral judgments. 

“Criminological and Psychodiagnostic Prognosis in Juve- 
nile Offenders,” by Dr. D. M. Abels (April 1966). The author, 
a government psychologist in Hamburg, gives a brief 
discussion of the art of predicting future behavior. An 
“anamnestic” prognosis (i.e., a prognosis based solely on 
factors in the past history of the individual) should be 
supplemented by consideration of “psychodiagnostic” fac- 
tors, based on individual analysis of the present person- 
ality and particular emotional problems in each case. 

“The Value of Objective Prognosis in Probation,” by Dr. 
Fritz Meyer (April 1966). The author, an appellate court 
judge, currently in Bonn, has done original research in 


the area of probation and parole prediction and has 
devised a prediction table, based on statistical analysis of 
a number of case records. A total of 21 factors, including 
family background, early onset of delinquent escape from 
institutions, and so forth, is used as a basis for prediction. 

The author has done a very thorough study in an area 
which is normally foreign to the legal mind and his 
accomplishments should not be underestimated. Like most 
researchers in statistically based prediction methods, he is 
somewhat prejudiced in favor of such methods to which 
he refers as “objective” prognosis, as distinguished from 
all other methods which are called “intuitive” (and there- 
fore unreliable). This terminology has invited criticism 
from other writers, including the author of the article 
which is reviewed next. 

“Possibilities and Limitations of Statistical Prognosis,” 
by Dr. Hans-Georg Mey (April 1966). The author, a psy- 
chologist at the youth correction institution in Herford, 
is rather skeptical toward the use of purelv statistical 
prediction methods. He emphasizes the need for individual 
analysis of each case on a psychological basis and points 
out that an individual case study is no less “objective” 
than the use of a prediction table. He warns against the 
mechanical application of an arithmetical table when 
dealing with the actions and motivations of living persons. 
The symptoms of abnormal psycho!ogical reactions require 
multiple interpretation, i.e., the same symptom may be due 
to a variety of causes (vieldeutig); it is therefore not 
advisable to assign a uniform value to a particular 
manisfestation. 

As for the statistical method itself, the author points 
out that current research in Germany is handicapped by 
insufficient training in this field; if used at all, statistical 
research has to conform with its own methodology. 
Acceptable statistical research requires larger numbers of 
cases, more representative samples, and the use of control 
groups, which are mostly lacking in current German 
research. 

A fundamental objection to the use of prediction tables 
is that they are invariably based on the past history of 
the individual and fail to take into account the current 
status of the personality and its potential for growth, or 
the effect of any correctional treatment. If such a table is 
taken at face value, the prognosis at the time of re- 
lease from an institution is exactly the same as at the 
time of admission; and since the prognosis at the time 
of admission is usually unfavorable, no inmate could 
be released on parole. 

The author concludes that statistical methods are valu- 
ab!e and necessary in the area of research (dealing with 
the causation and types of criminality) but, at the present 
time, cannot be relied upon as a sole guide in selecting a 
method of treatment in an individual case. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by LEON J. SIMS 


“The Police in a Changing Society,” by Patrick Arthur 
Devlin (June 1966). The author is a former lord justice 
of appeal and lord of appeal in ordinary, in England. The 
article is the Frank Newsam Memorial Lecture which he 
delivered on December 9, 1965, at the Police College in 
Bramshill. 

The author examines the difficulties encountered by 
police departments in adapting to the changing needs of 
society. He attributes these difficulties primarily to a 
decrease in respect for all authority, the increasingly 
complex society in which we live, the large number of 
social regulations the police are called upon to enforce, 
and the increase in serious crime. 

In the performance of its duties the author believes 
the efficiency of the enforcement machinery would be 
enhanced if the police department were allowed to deal 
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with only real crime and freed from their present obli- 
gation to enforce social regulations which could be handled 
as well by someone not highly trained in police work. He 
suggests also that many man hours would be saved by 
shortening the policeman’s time that is taken up with 
pretrial procedures and waiting in the halls to give oral 
testimony that could be given much more speedily and 
efficiently in writing. mal 

The author believes that a careful reexamination of 
the safeguards thrown around the criminal, often to the 
injury of innocent citizens, would result in surer appre- 
hension of offenders and more efficient prosecution of 
criminal cases. He iterates his staunch support of trial by 
jury and the requirement that guilt be proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt. He believes, however, that more guilty 
parties would be convicted and fewer acquitted if certain 
powers were placed at the disposal of the prosecution. He 
is of the opinion, for instance, that the prosecution should 
be allowed to introduce evidence of a person’s character at 
the trial and that if the accused chooses to remain silent 
where an innocent man would be likely to speak, the 
prosecution should be allowed to comment upon it and 
use it against him. 

Another obstacle in the path of efficient law enforce- 
ment, according to the author, is the obscure and ill- 
defined rules pertaining to powers of arrest, search, and 
seizure. To him it appears useless to complain of police- 
men overstepping the mark if it takes a day’s research 
to find out where the mark is. 

The author understands the occasional sense of frustra- 
tion felt by the policeman that is precipitated by the feel- 
ing that the “odds are against him.” He suggests, how- 
ever, that this can be ameliorated by more efficient en- 
forcement, freedom from useless restrictions and a better 
working relationship with the press. 


“Due Process of Law in Criminal Cases,” by George 
Edwards (June 1966). The author is a judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals (Sixth Circuit). This article is 
a revision of an address he delivered at the Midwestern 
Regional Conference of Attorneys General in Detroit on 
December 6, 1965. 

This is a timely article in which the author discusses 
due process of law in the light of decisions handed 
down by the United States Supreme Court in the cases 
of Mallory, Mapp, Gideon, and Escobedo. After dis- 
cussing these cases briefly the author submits that they 
afford the following suggestions to all concerned with 
law enforcement: 

(1) More police emphasis on investigation before arrest 
and less reliance upon sweating a confession out of 
suspects ; 

(2) More emphasis upon acquiring evidence other than 
confessions that point to the suspect’s guilt; 

(3) Greater concern for what really motivates an 
officer to make an arrest or search; 

(4) Increased use of the judiciary to issue warrants 
for arrest and search; 

(5) Compliance with state and federal laws requiring 
prompt appearance of a person arrested for crime be- 
fore a judge; 

(6) Prompt measures by bar associations to devise 
ways and means of providing counsel for indigents. 

The decisions in these cases will ultimately, in the 
author’s opinion, result in more police officers and their 
being accorded higher status, better training, and in- 
creased pay. In addition, he says these advances will be 
accompanied by more public support for the greater 
coordination between law enforcement agencies. Judge 
Edwards concludes with some thoughts on American 
liberty which exemplify the ideals upon which our country 
was founded. This is a thought-provoking article which 
should do much to quell the clamor raised in the wake of 
recent decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court with regard 
to criminal cases. 


“Collateral Attack on Juvenile Court Delinquency 
Decisions,” by Norman M. Garland (June 1966): In this 
article the author, a practicing attorney in Washington, 
D. C., examines the use of habeas corpus as a collateral 


attack to obtain review of juvenile court decisions. It is 
a well-documented inquiry into the use of The Great 
Writ to combat illegal detention of juveniles although 
there are relatively few cases in which it has been used 
for this purpose. The author concludes that the juvenile 
court system is not immune to such attack though the 
continuing power of the juvenile courts to alter their 
decisions and the broad right of appeal from them lessen 
the necessity for its use. 


“A Driver Looks at Traffic Enforcement,” by John J. 


Bowen (June 1966). This is an excellent article which can 
be read with profit by everyone who drives an automobile. 


SAUVEGARDE DE L’ENFANCE 


Reviewed by ERWIN SCHEPSES 


The combined issues of Sauvegarde De L’Enfance for 
January, February, and March 1966 contain the pro- 
ceedings of a Conference or “Study Session” of’ the 
French Association for the Welfare of Children and 
Adolescents, held at Poitiers, France, in October 1965. 
The topic was the protection of minors by psychosocial, 
administrative, and judiciary measures, called interven- 
tions. Numerous papers presented deal with the require- 
ments and methods of interventions defined by Professor 
Saratier of the University of Poitiers as a break in the 
continuity of a child’s life by the action of an exterior 
authority, and by the interviewing persons involved: ad- 
ministrators, judges, doctors, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
social workers, educators, lawyers. 

Monsieur Lemoine, judge in a children’s court, dis- 
cusses “The Children’s Judge.” The children’s judge in 
France deals with a great variety of situations. 

Neglected, abandoned, and abused children and habitual 
runaways come to the attention of the judge most fre- 
quently through governmental agencies which are the 
equivalent of our welfare offices or through a, school 
social worker. Not infrequently, parents themselves file 
an application with the court, or a youngster may ask 
for removal from the parental home. 

The decision is mainly concerned with the question 
whether the child should be removed from the home or not. 
Generally, every attempt is made to keep a child in his 
own home. The exceptions are self-evident, gross abuse 
of the child by the parents, total inadequacy of the par- 
ents, chronic absconding of the child. 

If removal from the home is decided upon, the public 
administration, that is to say an office of the State De- 
partment of Public Health, decides on placement in 
accordance with the age, the needs, the personality of the 
child, either in a foster home or a boarding school, or 
an institution or a hospital. The judge, however, remains 
involved. When conflicts arise, he decides on visiting 
privileges of the parents, visits of the child to his home, 
correspondence between child and parents. 

The measure favored by the courts is supervision in an 
open environment. The child or the entire family is placed 
under the guidance of an educator or a social worker. 
The judge retains the general supervision; his function 
is not to act for the social worker or educator but to 
intervene when necessary, for instance when removal of 
the child from the home appears to be indicated after all. 

Delinquent children are dealt with briefly and sum- 
marily, when the offenses are mild and seem to present 
isolated incidents. In cases of this kind the judge issues 
a warning or imposes a mild penalty, preferably in the 
presence of the parents. In more serious cases, the judge 
will decide on removal of the child from the community 
and placement in a public or private institution. Older 
boys and girls whose delinquencies appear to be mild and 
in whose cases temporary separation from the family 
seems to be the important consideration are placed in 
settings where they are free to continue their education 
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or a trade training within the community, the only 
restriction being living arrangements after school and 
work and during the night. : 

Here, again, the judge remains interested and active. 
He decides, for instance when and under what conditions 
a child should be permitted to make a home visit. If after 
successful termination of the child’s stay at the insti- 
tution, his immediate return to his family may be pre- 
mature, the judge may decide on placing him in a halfway 
house. 

French regulations provide that judges visit insti- 
tutions for delinquent children regularly. The author be- 
lieves that quarterly visits are recommendable. On those 
occasions, the judge should discuss current problems with 
the head of the institution, he should inspect the insti- 
tution in its entirety, and he should see a'l children placed 
by him and his colleagues, and listen to their real and 
imaginary grievances. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“The Small Miracle of Father Pitcaithly,” by Ben Merson 
(Good Housekeeping, July 1966.) An Astoria, Long Island, 
Episcopal priest, with a compelling desire to make his 
ministry more dynamic, developed an interest in the nar- 
cotics addiction problem while hearing a civic club speaker 
discuss the problem. As the interest intensified he visited 
jails, hospitals, courts, and clinics. He contacted profes- 
sional people and ultimately became part-time chaplain at 
Riverside Hospital where young addicts were the principal 
patients. Recognizing that prison did not cure and that 
hospitals were overcrowded and understaffed, he estab- 
lished a clinic in his church. 

At his clinic Father Pitcaithly refers each addict to a 
psychiatric social worker for a case history and has him 
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report for group therapy 5 nights a week for 3 weeks. If 
the client reports faithfully, he is then referred to a team 
including a psychiatrist, an educational specialist, and a 
vocational-guidance expert. Following that the client is 
introduced to a 6-month program of individual psycho- 
therapy, group therapy, and accelerated courses to remedy 
his educational and vocational deficiencies. 

After 4 years and a thousand patients the clinic was 
augmented by the assistance of Rabbi Schachet of Forrest 
Hills, Long Island. With the pressure of criticism from 
some of his parishioners who resented the priest’s interest 
in young addicts, Father Pitcaithly attempted to re- 
locate the clinic but was met with a storm of protest, 
picketing and vandalism. Rebuffed at every turn, less 
determined men would have given up the fight, but the 
priest and the rabbi persisted and finally were offered a 
building rent-free. With gradual community acceptance 
and support the clinic has continued in a new location and 
they now have plans to rent a mansion in upstate New 
York to be converted into a resident rehabilitation center 
for youthful addicts. 

“Prison With a View,” by Tom and Alice Fleming (This 
Week Magazine, June 26, 1966).The Connecticut State Farm 
and Prison for Women is considered to be one of the 
world’s most unusual correctional institutions in that there 
are no walls, no armed guards, and each girl has her own 
room. The staff is unusual, too, with a ratio of almost one 
staff member to one inmate. 

The recidivist rate is unusually low, with about 10 per- 
cent committing subsequent violations. The superintendent 
believes that individualized treatment and an emphasis on 
group therapy and Alcoholics Anonymous meetings, in 
addition to conferences with psychiatrists and social 
workers, are the significant factors in the low violation 
rate. Incoming girls are interviewed during the first week 
by the parole officer who will supervise them on parole. 
This unique procedure promotes trust and confidence in 
the parolee-parole officer relationship. The superintendent 
believes that their atmosphere of kindness, understanding, 
and helpfulness breeds love and hope and that when these 
conditions are present, “the crime rate is bound to start 
falling.” 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED By BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Research Associate, Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, Washington, D. C. 


British Penal System Examined 


Crime and Punishment in Britain. By Nigel 
Walker. Edinburgh: University Press, 1965 Pp. 
367. $13.50. (North American Agent: Aldine Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago.) 


Dr. Nigel Walker, reader in criminology at Oxford 
and fellow of Nuffield College, set for himself a formid- 
able task to “describe our penal system in a particular 
way” and attempt to study “our present ways of defining, 
accounting for, and disposing of offenders.” He declares 
that “the hardest impression to eradicate is that the 
criminologist is a penal reformer.” He insists that it is 
no more the function of the criminologist “to attack or 
defend the death penalty than it is the function of a 
political scientist to take part in an election campaign.” 
He points out that one of the “main reasons why penal 
institutions develop more slowly than other social serv- 
ices is that they are a constant battlefield between emo- 
tional prejudices; and battlefields are unproductive 
places.” 


‘The quotations set the tone of this urbane, penetrating, 
wise, and carefully analyzed presentation of the assump- 
tions, theory, procedures, practice, methods, problems, and 
basic philosophy of the British penal system. Aside from 
the tremendous amount of solid evidence in this volume, 
one is struck by the literary felicity, rare in academic 
criminologists, that makes its reading a fascinating ad- 
venture into the whys and wherefores of British crim- 
inology and penology. 

After a detailed and careful description and analysis 
of the scope and accuracy of the penal system, the 
author discusses what is criminal, and proceeds to deal 
with such matters as rules with sanctions, independent 
sanctions such as penalties imposed by professional 
organizations, civil law, and borderline offenses such as 
abortion, homosexual acts, attempted suicide, etc. In a 
brief discussion he raises the question, “How accurate are 
its [the system’s] methods of identifying those who in- 
dulge in the conduct which it prohibits?” He elaborates 
on the unreported offenses, the untraced offender, the un- 
prosecuted offender, the court, and the Scottish courts 
which differ from the English where the verdict is either 
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guilty or not guilty, while “in Scotland, it can take a 
third, intermediate form, ‘not proven’; the legal effect of 
this verdict is the same as that of an acquittal, while it 
leaves the accused under the same public suspicion as a 
conviction.” He believes the courts are a minor source 
of error, the much more important source being the re- 
porting of an offense or the tracing of the offender. 

In his chapter, “Trends and Patterns in Crime,” he 
discusses violence, sexual offenses, property offenses, 
drunkenness, and motoring offenses, and reports that in 
the postwar period there has been an apparent increase 
in both heterosexual and homosexual offenses as spectac- 
ular “as the multiplication of crimes of violence” but the 
rate of increase “of reported sexual offenses has slowed 
down considerably in recent years and has been negligible 
for the last three years.” Murder, violence, and sexual 
offenses, the types about which the greatest concern is 
expressed, “are among the least frequent.” Traffic offenses 
accounted for 61.3 percent of the persons found guilty in 
English courts in 1961. “Violence is near the bottom of the 
list and only 1 percent are sexual offenders.” Property 
offenses and drunkenness comprised more than 20 per- 
cent of the convictions in 1961. 

In analyzing constitutional and genetic theories of 
crime causation, the author examines the studies by the 
Gluecks, Sheldon, and others, as well as the purported 
evidence from the study of twins, about which he says 
that there is strong but not conclusive evidence “based 
on unseparated twins for a partial determination of 
‘criminality’ by genetic inheritance; and fairly con- 
clusive evidence, based on separated and unseparated 
twins, for a similar determination of at least two person- 
ality traits.” 

In an in-depth analysis of mental subnormality and 
illness, he distinguishes between what he calls “psycho- 
logical” and “psychological casualty” theories—the former 
referring to the result of upbringing and the latter “a 
symptom of mental abnormality.” A detailed presen- 
tation of maladjustment, the normal offender, and the 
role of psychopathy, including such conditions as weak- 
ness of ego, super ego, affectionless character, broken 
homes, parental care, family size, theory of ethical learn- 
ing, and related factors, provide the basis for a clearer 
insight into the problem of specific types of behavior. 

In a relatively brief chapter the author discusses 
environmental theories wherein the causes are found 
outside the person as contrasted with those which he 
terms “individualistic” or within the delinquent himself. 
Such matters as unemployment, opportunity, rehousing, 
the influence of the human environment embodied in 
differential association, culture conflict, subculture con- 
flict, gangs, and anomie are thoroughly examined, with 
special attention to their value as variables in crime 
causation. 

Part Three deals with “The System of Disposal” and 
describes the aims and assumptions of the penal measures 
society has adopted for its protection. The question 
asked is, “Is imprisonment meant to be a deterrent to 
imitators, an opportunity of long-term reform of the 
individual, or simply a form of elimination for the pro- 
tection of the public?” Among the aims of penal meas- 
ures, he discusses both primitive and sophisticated sys- 
tems with reference to redress, retaliation and retribution, 
quantitative retribution, social defense, deterrence, elim- 
ination (outlawry, transportation, banishment), and 
prophylaxis (“detention in an institution under humane 
conditions which are designed with a view to security 
rather than deterrence or reform’). In dealing with re- 
formation as an aim, he traces the techniques from 
solitude, homily (improvement by direct moral instruc- 
tion) to industry on to activity (recreation, organized 
team games) to environmental manipulation (relief of 
poverty, finding a job, providing money, etc.) to psycho- 
therapy and, finally, individualization, which he finds in 
the “extent to which British courts are obliged or en- 
couraged to take professional advice on the individual 
case before passing sentence.” 

In chapter 9, titled “Measures for Adults,” he re- 
views death, reprieves, prisons, types and length of sen- 
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tences, remission, prison administration, prison rules, 
visiting committees, corporal punishment (which can no 
longer be imposed by any court, but can be inflicted in 
English prisons for mutiny or incitement to mutiny, and 
gross personal violence to a prison officer), types of 
prisons such as local, regional, and central, aftercare, 
fines, and probation which may be ordered except for 
murder “and the other rare crimes for which the penalty 
is fixed by law.” A prophetic statement on the death 
penalty appears on page 170: “It seems likely ... that the 
death penalty will be abolished before very long.” 

The remainder of this excellent book is devoted to a 
careful and scholarly examination of young offenders, the 
sentencing process, the efficacy of sentences, and special 
categories of offenders such as the mentally abnormal, 
women, and recidivists. On page 328, the author suggests 
removal of the law making homosexual acts between con- 
senting adult males a crime. This law was recently re- 
pealed. There is a 15-page bibliography and a good index. 
To anyone who wants to learn and know about crime and 
punishment in Britain this volume is highly recommended. 


University of Pennsylvania J. P. SHALLOO 


Capital Punishment 


The Power of Life or Death. By Michael V. 
DiSalle. New York: Random House, 1965. Pp. 
214. $4.95. 


Michael V. DiSalle, former governor of Ohio, 2 wonder- 
fully compassionate man, and a dear friend, has written 
an indictment against capital punishment entitled, The 
Power of Life or Death. 

This book dwells on the age-old question of taking a 
human life as punishment for criminal activities, and of 
the power posessed by governors of having the last word 
on whether a man lives or dies. 

Governor DiSalle did not relish this godlike power 
which is given him by virtue of his office, and he can 
speak with authority. 

During his tenure in office 12 persons were sentenced 
to die in the electric chair at Ohio State Penitentiary at 
Columbus. Of the 12, 6 were permitted to live and 6 were 
allowed to die. To have the final judgment of life or 
death is too much for any mortal to possess, Governor 
DiSalle believes. 

He defends his actions in commuting the death sen- 
tence for the six permitted to live, and he tries to 
justify his actions in allowing six to die. By giving the 
case history of each individual, Governor DiSalle has 
produced a most readable book, and one which will be 
quoted many times in criminology classes in the future. 

The problem faced by Governor DiSalle is not new. It 
has been placed before every governor before and after 
Pilate, and will continue to be as long as the death 
penalty is permitted to remain on the books of the 
retentionist states. I sHall not inject my personal feelings 
on this subject as Governor DiSalle has already given 
my views on page 214 of his book. However, I do feel 
strongly about the subject. 

One paragraph in his book describes the feelings of 
most governors: “I know of few governors who are not 
sorely troubled by the question of capital punishment. 
I have discussed the subject with many of them and have 
found that most of them agree in opposing the death 
penalty. Some tolerate the practice because it accords with 
the climate of their own bailiwicks, but I have found none 
who is passionately in favor of it.” 

Although the primary theme of the book is an indict- 
ment of capital punishment, there is much more which 
gives one food for thought. Chapter seven of the book was 
of particular interest to me, and should be for all people 
connected with corrections. This chapter gives the views 
of Governor DiSalle in one sentence: “Some criminolo- 
gists believe that the state’s responsibility begins after a 
man has committed his first offense. I believe the state 
has a responsibility before the fact—a_ responsibility 
to remove those sociological factors which breed crime.” 
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He continues in this chapter to outline 14 points de- 
signed to control juvenile delinquency. He feels strongly 
on the subject and says, “Juvenile delinquency feeds on 
poverty.” He also challenges a state legislature which 
permits a juvenile institution to become overcrowded, 
understaffed, and underequipped. 

The 14 points mentioned previously should be must 
reading for every person in the correction field as they 
are applicable to every state and the federal system 
as well. 

I recommend the reading of this fine book, not alone 
for the interesting material covered, but also for the 
impact it should carry with those persons who believe 
that because a man is a convict, society should lose 
him forever. 

In 1910 Winston Churchill had some strong words to 
say about the treatment of criminals, and in 1965 
Michael V. DiSalle had similar thoughts. Churchill said: 


“The mood and temper of the public with regard to 
the treatment of crime and criminals is one of the 
most unfailing tests of the civilization of any country. 

“A calm, dispassionate recognition of the rights of 
the accused, and even of the convicted criminal 
against the state—a constant heart-searching by all 
charged with the duty of punishment—a desire and 
an eagerness to rehabilitate in the world of industry 
those who have paid their due in the hard coinage 
of punishment; tireless efforts towzrd the discovery 
of curative and regenerative processes; unfailing 
faith that there is treasure, if you can only find it, 
in the heart of every man. 

“These are the symbols which, in the treatment of 
crime and criminal, mark and measure the stored up 
strength of a nation and are a sign and proof of the 
living virtue in it.” 


In 1965 Governor DiSalle said, “I believe that in every 
man there is some spark of the infinite, some fragment, 
however deeply submerged, of the universal good. If we 
can salvage the spark, we must fan it carefully until 
it flames into usefulness. I admit that this is not always 
possible. I have said many times that there are patho- 
logical incorrigibles who must be permanently separated 
from society. But they must not be separated by killing 
them in cold blood.” 


State of Tennessee 


GOVERNOR FRANK G. CLEMENT 


A Look at the Japanese Prison System 


Reminiscences of a Japanese Penologist. By 
Akira Masaki. Tokyo: Maruzen Co., Inc., 1965. 
Pp. 133. 


Prison administrators and correction workers in all 
categories will find inspiration in this small book by a 
great penologist. He gave the prison system of Japan a 
quarter of a century of leadership founded on broad 
scholarship, dedication, and compassion. 

The book is anecdotal in form. Each chapter is a gem of 
reminiscence but all are bound together by Dr. Masaki’s 
achievements in giving prisoners “an existence worthy of 
a human being.” (The quotation is from a brief bio- 
graphical sketch contributed by Mr. Taro Ogawa, also a 
noted Japanese penologist.) 

The philosophy comes out in short pithy statements 
like the following. One day while visiting a prison Dr. 
Masaki heard a gunshot in a cell block and he comments, 
“Prison administration was losing its authority and 
dignity.” Again, reporting on a visit to Elmira Reform- 
atory, he says, “To my disappointment, however, juveniles 
of Elmira Reformatory were not entirely free from a 
prisoner-like attitude and atmosphere. This may be be- 
cause the officials regard the juveniles as captives, and 
the juveniles regard themselves as such.” 

Whatever great events came about during his admin- 
istration of the Prison Bureau—including fires, earth- 
quakes, and even World War II—he seized the oppor- 
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tunity to show that prisoners can be relied on to do their 
bit for the common good. His account of the Shipbuilding 
Corps in World War II rivals the accounts of the fine 
production records of prisoners on our side of that con- 
flict. He is not happy that it took a war to demonstrate 
what prisoners can do, but he says, “It is significant that 
our achievement eventually demonstrated that prisoners 
can be effectively mobilized for other cultural goals.” 
Every reader of Dr. Masaki’s Reminiscences will be 
grateful that on May 3, 1965, the Emperor of Japan 
rsonally bestowed upon him the First Order of the 
acred Treasure. 
The book is available through the Japanese Correctional 
Association, 45 8-chome, Arai-machi, Nakano-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. It is worth getting. 


Trenton, N. J. F. LOVELL BIxBy 


A Comprehensive Study of the Sex Offender 


Sex Offenders: An Analysis of Types. By Paul 
H. Gebhard, John W. Gagnon, Wardell B. Pome- 
roy, and Cornelia V. Christensen. New York: 
ors 2 and Row Publishers, Inc., 1965. Pp. 923. 

12.50. 


The authors, members of the Institute for Sex Research, 
Inc., report the results of a study envisioned by the late 
Alfred C. Kinsey. Material in this study is drawn from 
the histories of over 1,500 men convicted of a wide variety 
of sex offenses. The control groups were drawn from 
thousands of persons who had never been convicted of a 
sex offense, all of whose histories are on file at the Insti- 
tute for Sex Research. The primary purpose of the study 
was to determine how persons who have been convicted 
of various types of sex offenses differ from those who 
have not, and how they differ from one another. 

The authors go to some length to define the terms “sex 
offense” and “sex offender.” They point out that existing 
legal, cultural, and psychiatric definitions are all un- 
satisfactory. By combining elements of each, they have 
formulated a somewhat pragmatic definition of the sex 
offender: “A person who has been legally convicted as a 
result of an overt act, committed by him for his own 
immediate sexual gratification, which is contrary to the 
prevailing sexual mores of the society in which he lives 
and/or is legally punishable.” Limiting the use of this 
term to males aged 16 and over they develop nine sub- 
types of offenses ranging from “heterosexual, consensual, 
with a child” to “homosexual, consensual. with an adult.” 

The total sample for this study, which included 1,556 
white sex offenders, 888 white male prisoners convicted of 
other types of offenses, and 477 white males in the con- 
trol group, were compared as to age, rural-urban distri- 
bution, education, religion, marital status, occupational 
class, etc. The various offense subgroups were then com- 
pared in terms of such factors as early life, masturbation, 
sex dreams, heterosexual petting, premarital coitus, 
marriage, extramarital coitus, criminality, and others 
as indicated. For instance, heterosexual offenders against 
adults and those against minors both made generally 
excellent adjustments with their fathers arid their 
mothers; 97 percent of offenders against adults had pre- 
marital coitus; 75 percent of them were married; 63 per- 
cent had extramarital relations. 

Some of the negative findings are interesting. For in- 
stance, pornography appeared to play no role in any of 
the sex offender groups and the same was generally true 
of drugs. However, there are some offense groups in 
which alcohol appeared to play a significant role as in 
the cases of heterosexual aggressors against children 
who often employed alcohol to break the powerful taboos 
against such acts. 

Contrary to popular notions, the authors have found no 
basis in fact for the so-called “mad sex-fiend type.” In 
only 5 percent of the offenses was there any evidence of 
an impaired mental state previous to the offense and 
none of these were diagnosed as psychotic. In many of the 
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offense groups there was evidence that the behavior was 
premeditated. Thus, 70 percent of the force offenses 
against adult females appeared to be premeditated while 
94 percent of the homosexual offenses against adults -were 
also premeditated. Only a small percentage of the offenses 
appeared to reflect opportunistic behavior. Also, the find- 
ings suggested that sex offenses occurred most typically 
in a residence or home. A substantial number of offenses 
took place out-of-doors in both rural and urban areas. 
Automobiles, theaters, schools and playgrounds did not 
figure prominently as locations for sex offenses. 

A brief summary is provided in the form of an epilogue. 
Here, the authors conclude that “it is impossible to sum- 
marize in any adequate way the enormous and highly 
‘diverse amount of data on which this sex offender study 
is based.” They note that there is no common denominator 
distinguishing all sex offenders. From their data they 
conclude that there are two broad classes of sex of- 
fenses. They define the first of these as “offenses con- 
sisting of behavior which is statistically normal and 
motivated by desires which most laymen and clinicians 
would consider within our norms.” Such offenses include 
occasional opportunistic peeping and sexual activity with 
postpubescent unrelated females. A second class of of- 
fenses are those “consisting of behavior which is statis- 
tically uncommon and motivated by desires which most 
laymen and clinicians would consider definitely outside 
our cultural norms and/or pathological.” Offenses in this 
group include those involving force, those involving 
young children, and exhibitionism and incest. 

This book has an excellent bibliography and index. It 
should serve as a useful reference for anyone with con- 
cerns in this field. In the words of its authors, this study 
“should be seen neither as an endpoint or a beginning, 
but as part of an ongoing continuity of scientific effort 
to the understanding of human behavior.” 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


Opinions and Experiences of a Prison Chaplain 


Behind Bars: What a Chaplain Saw in Alcatraz, 
Folsom and San Quentin. By Julius A. Leibert, 
with Emily Kingsberry. New York: Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., 1965. Pp. 223. $4.50. 


The content of the book reflects what the author was 
prepared to see rather than what was objectively there. 
The material prepared with the assistance of Emily 
Kingsberry seems to reflect the opinion that the major 
value of a prison is to keep “one less rascal’ from 
harassing society. 

Rabbi Leibert came to be the visiting “chaplain” after 
experience in the military as a chaplain and in CCC 
camps. He had been born in what he termed a prison, the 
Jewish Ghetto of Kaidami, Lithuania. His family— 
‘mother, father, and sisters—were forced to endure 
intolerable hardships and persecution. As a youth he had 
the experience of being chained to other prisoners in 
jails marked by filth and perversion. 

With this for a background, the Rabbi appears to be 
able to see only the hurt and misery of the inmates with 
whom he is a kindred spirit. He interprets all of the 
agony and corruption of men he saw in three major 
prisons as the responsibility of callous managers of the 
prison. He expresses the same feeling toward the admin- 
istration as he did toward his own captors in an early 
jail experience. 

As a visiting clergyman, he understands his role to be a 
crusader, pulling strings for the rights of the imprisoned. 
He found it difficult to be objective. He even accompanied 
men before the paroling authority to plead a case. 

The following illustration points up his tenuous position. 
An inmate, the son of wealthy parents, was always 
helped out of scrapes by the parents. He had gotten the 
idea “he could get away with anything.” In the prison 
situation the author played the role of the indulgent 
father. The author tells of helping the inmate by over- 
coming “the board’s obvious prejudice against a cop 


beater.” In doing so he merely reinforced the inmate’s 
theory that the father would come to the rescue. The 
inmate immediately got into trouble again and the parole 
was revoked. The author tells this story as an example of 
his helpfulness in a rehabilitation role. 

The book is written in a popular but hardly professional 
point of view. It does not represent the attitude of a 
prison chaplain prepared for his vocation. It does repre- 
sent, however, the viewpoint of a man who sees himself 
being hurt rather than the inmate. His intention of 
eliminating prisons by replacing them with hospitals and 
sending prisoners “home” is noteworthy but naive. His 
plea for more understanding and for intermediate release 
centers in preparation for release to the outside is in 
process and has been for some time. 

There are a number of interesting anecdotes throughout 
the book. The names of Chessman, Sobell, and Wein get 
special attention. The chapter, “Chessman and I,’ illus- 
trates the author’s thesis and operation. With a careful 
reading, the script may inadvertently offer meaning to the 
words, “behind bars.” It leaves one with the conviction 
that pity and understanding are different words. 


Fedreal Reformatory MARK SHEDRON 
El Reno, Okla. 


Conscience, Conditioning, and Criminality 


Crime and Personality. By H. J. Eysenck. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1964. Pp. 204. $4.95. 


H. J. Eysenck, a noted English psychologist, has written 
an intense and sometimes interesting book to introduce 
his theory of treating criminal and antisocial behavior. 
Based on his strong sentiments that we have failed dra- 
matically to solve the escalating crime problem, Eysenck 
contends that we have not approached the problem 
scientifically and that our present. methods are hap- 
hazard and inadequate. He believes that a great many 
answers lie in the findings of research being done in 
scientific laboratories and in experimental psychology 
which have been virtually ignored by professionals in 
the field. 

From conclusions of studies of twins indicating that 
the behavior of identical twins is much more concordant 
than that of fraternal twins, Eysenck states that heredity 
plays an important part in predisposing an individual to 
crime. He does not eliminate the importance of environ- 
ment and family relationships as causative factors but 
believes that, until we understand how the innate pre- 
disposition to crime is acted upon, the other influences 
cannot be fully investigated or understood. He states 
that honesty is a trait like intelligence and that we all 
fall somewhere between the two extremes of total honesty 
and total dishonesty. Eventually, he says, it would be 
possible through tests to predict who would be more 
likely to commit crimes. 

Eysenck believes that there is a biological basis to be- 
havior. People react differently to stress situations be- 
cause of their autonomic nervous systems which are not 
under voluntary control. Some of us react with greater 
heartbeat, rise of blood pressure, and rapid breathing, 
actually experiencing greater anxiety and fear. He claims 
that these conditioning factors predispose us to extro- 
verted or introverted behavior. 

Eysenck cites numerous studies indicating that criminals 
or people performing antisocial acts are more extroverted 
(impulsive and hyperactive) than those who do not. It is 
these extroverts who condition poorly and whose con- 
sciences condition poorly. 

What keeps some of us from antisocial acts in the face 
of temptations, needs, and frustrations? Eysenck says it 
is a kind of guiding light, “a conscience, a super ego 
which has far more power in controlling than the abstract 
fear of policemen and the magistrate.” It is this conscience 
which governs our manner of behaving and the kind of 
conscience to which we have come from a process of 
conditioning. It is a reflex to a given situation and our 
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conditioning or failure of conditioning plays a prominent 
role in whether our acts will be antisocial or criminal. 
“Those who condition poorly will not develop moral re- 
sponses as early, as quickly and as strongly as those who 
condition easily.” 

In support of his theory, Eysenck draws upon material 
from research and experiments. He points out that jails 
have not been a deterrent to crime and that our admin- 
istration of police work and of justice make apprehension 
and prosecution an often speculative affair. Thus, the 
fears of jail and punishment are far outweighed by the 
immediate rewards of criminal acts. This militates against 
noncriminal behavior and we must go beyond our pres- 
ent treatment processes to seek a solution. 

Eysenck proposes a reconditioning of responses in 
highly individualized treatment situations. He suggests 
that it will be possible for us to determine which children 
are poor conditioners, diagnose them as such, and submit 
them to a more rigorous system of conditioning than the 
more normal children. He believes that this kind of pre- 
diction is possible. 

Another approach is through the use of drugs which 
influence the nervous system. It has already been shown 
that through the use of drugs, disturbed children become 
amenable to discipline and are more socialized in their 
behavior pattern. Under the influence of such drugs, 
they can be reconditioned to more acceptable and socially 
desirable responses. 

Eysenck also discusses still another method of treat- 
ment which would associate unpleasant responses with 
acts which were once pleasurable. He cites as an example 
the history of a man who for many years could not resist 
slashing perambulators. The method of treatment in- 
volved administering an emetic while showing the man 
a carriage. Eventually, by the association of the violent 
reaction and its unpleasantness, he could no longer bear 
the sight of a carriage and stopped his destructive be- 
havior. 

Eysenck presents an exhaustive and scholarly work. He 
clearly indicates that he does not have the ultimate 
solution to our crime problem but believes that, in the 
face of our failure to cope with it, every possible avenue 
of treatment should be considered. There is much in this 
book which is controversial, especially since the field of 
corrections remains heavily psychoanalytically oriented. 
Certainly, his proposals are interesting and convincing. 
Possibly, his “aversion therapy” can be more extensively 
considered in cases where the antisocial act is fairly 
well isolated such as the chronic exhibitionist, the klepto- 
maniac, and the check writer. 


New York City HELEN ZAGNEETKO 


Psychiatric Testimony, M’Naghten, and the 
Model Sentencing Act 


Psychiatry and Criminal Law: Illusions, Fic- 
tions, and Myths. By Sol Rubin. Dobbs Ferry, 


New York: Oceana Publications, Inc., 1965. Pp. 
219. $7.50. 


This book will prove interesting for all different disci- 
plines concerned with psychiatry and the criminal law 
but for the nonlawyer it may prove difficult reading. It 
is very technical but in this fashion makes many impor- 
tant points. Within its compact format the author has 
packed an unusual amount of material, and, as befits a 
scientific and scholarly work, has annotated it thoroughly. 
The book is packed with social, legal, and psychiatric 
questions. It is incredible to see so many provocative 
ideas in one short book by a single author. Yet as a legal 
layman, I have my usual puzzled feeling when a lawyer 
assembles his “facts.” Which are his main “facts” and 
which his “weaker,” “supporting,” or “doubtful” ones? 

Though at times the author seems to be quarrelling 
with psychiatry, he repeatedly states that it is the law 
and penology which require reform. He does, however, feel 
that psychiatrists would not have used “propaganda” to 
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try to change M’Naghten but should have concentrated 
on trying to “find the bridge” between psychiatry and 
the law. He seems to appreciate the psychiatrists’ dis- 
comfort with the current situation but feels that they are 
out of their area of expertise in advocating various 
solutions. 

The foreword by Justice Amos N. Blandin, Jr., out- 
lines the purpose of the book: 


“In brief, his proposition is that the M’Naghten 
Rule should be the test to determine the guilt, or 
innocence by reason of insanity, of the accused. If a 
verdict of guilty is found, then the question of sen- 
tencing—the degree of individual responsibility which 
the offender must assume for his crime—will be de- 
cided by the presiding judge after hearing all relevant 
psychiatric and other evidence which the parties may 
choose to offer... .” 


The foreword also stresses that Rubin’s rule in its 
simplicity combines both humanitarian impulses and the 
best of current and future psychiatry while “it embraces 
a strong philosophy of individual responsibility rather 
than a weak philosophy of excuses” and stresses self- 
improvement. 

The author believes that the Durham Rule has no 
solid legal base. In this connection he states that mens 
rea, or criminal intent, as defined under M’Naghten is 
not really involved with mental illness. M’Naghten is 
not involved with mental illness but with mens rea, i.e., 
was a person so “insane” as to have no mens rea. The 
author states that Durham loses mens rea by using the 
concept of mental illness. He also further argues that 
while mental illness may be part of a defense of insanity 
under M’Naghten, Durham equates them. Thus according 
to the author, Durham throws out a legal definition for 
a psychiatric or lay definition. He correctly states that 
carried to its logical extreme, illness rules would result 
in no one being held responsible since crime is a “social 
illness.”” Many psychiatrists including this reviewer share 
the author’s view that such an extreme view serves no 
useful purpose and is actually harmful both to the 
individual and to society. 

The author also offers a brief but cogent discussion of 
other rules besides M’Naghten and Durham. He reviews 
the irresistible impulse, the rule in the Currens case in 
the Third U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals (the Briggs 
decision), and the rule in the American Law Institute 
Model Penal Code, all of which he believes have many 
similarities to the Durham rule but do not offer satis- 
factory alternatives to M’Naghten, particularly in that 
they are used during the trial rather than in imposing 
sentence. 

An important point made by the author is that treat- 
ment in a mental institution sometimes may be little 
different from punishment. In talking about what happens 
to the people under M’Naghten and under Durham, the 
author stresses that many convicted offenders are placed 
on probation but that in Washington, D. C., all mentally 
ill offenders are institutionalized, i.e., treated. In this 
sense civil commitment is equated with treatment and the 
author argues that this may lead to a more prolonged 
institutionalization with less protection of legal rights 
and so may actually constitute more “incarceration” or, 
in the author’s point of view, more punishment. This 
pinpoints a major philosophical difference between psy- 
chiatry and the law; ‘i.e., psychiatry advocates indi- 
vidualization of institutionalization, or indeterminate 
commitments, whereas in the law there is great concern 
in regard to the standardization or equalization of the 
length of sentences for the same offense. 

In his concluding chapter, the author states that the 
Model Sentencing Act, both with the utilization of psychi- 
atrists at the time of sentencing rather than at the time 
of trial and “with its support of a therapeutic correc- 
tional system” will take “due account of the problems 
arising in mental illness of defendants” and _ that 


M’Naghten will continue to be superior to Durham under 
the act. He also discusses his view that the public would 
be better protected from dangerous offenders under the 
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act. The psychiatrist would be used to evaluate and re- 
port whether the defendant “is suffering from a severe 
personality disorder that indicates a propensity toward 
criminal activity. . .” which the judge would then con- 
sider in the context of all other material and evidence. 
The author wishes to see the psychiatrist used not in 
the context of legal definitions, but as a medical expert 
who will tell what he has learned about a person and 
relate it within the body of knowledge which is his 
medical specialty, i.e., psychiatry and more particularly 
forensic psychiatry. Yet one may wonder if the psychia- 
trist in practice, if not in theory, will not be asked: “Is 
this defendant dangerous as defined under the law?” The 
fact that racketeers are excepted, in that they may receive 
long sentences to protect the public without the psy- 
chiatrist having to testify that they have a “personality 
disorder,” may provide one way to avoid this. 

The author correctly observes that psychiatrists must 
be used selectively “as the core staff for the (small) 
long-term institutions and as consultants” for correc- 
tional facilities for nondangerous offenders who will be 
rehabilitated by therapeutic correctional personnel using 
modern rehabilitative correctional techniques. 

This book is stimulating and enjoyable and one that 
should be required reading for all interested in the 
deeper issues of forensic psychiatry. That the author 
pulls no punches may provoke feelings, but this is as it 
should be. 


Springfield, Mo. SAMUEL DUBIN, M.D. 


Street-Corner Therapy 


Street-Corner Research: An Experimental Ap- 
proach to the Juvenile Delinquent. By Ralph 
Schwitzgebel. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1964. Pp. 163. $3.95. 


An alternative subtitle to this small book might be “Or 
How To Win Delinquents Over to Psychotherapeutic 
Intervention.” Despite the fact that the orientation of the 
experimenters in this “crime-reducing laboratory” in a 
storefront in Cambridge was as phenotypically divergent 
as one might expect (a philosophy student, priest, and 
psychoanalyst), the generic objective of all was to alter 
the behavior of their delinquent subjects by catharsis, 
insight, and reinforcement. 

Perhaps, if one accepts the reported results of this 
study as valid (i.e., the experimental group of 30 delin- 
quent boys showed a reduction of arrests significant at 
the .025 level of confidence and a decrease in months of 
incarceration significant at the .05 level when compared 
to a matched control group 3 years later), one might also 
be forced to reexamine assumptions underlying psycho- 
therapy, counseling and casework—to say nothing of 
probation and parole. What are the commonalities of these 
various methods of influencing human behavior? What 
are the veal not presumed differences? What are the 
relative weights of the influencing modality as opposed to 
the influencer’s personality? What kinds of supporting 
structures favorably or adversely affect behavioral 
change? 

A most interesting feature of the approach utilized 
by Mr. Schwitzgebel and his associates was the inten- 
tional avoidance of social work agencies and other official 
community institutions to the degree possible. What does 
this mean in the long run? What about professionalism in 
mental health approaches or correctional work? Here one 
detects a common bond with other programs combating 
delinquency and poverty which bypass the traditional 
avenues for help. Something is in the air in this country 
today and it is hard to say where it all will lead. 

The method used in Street-Corner Research was that of 
employing delinquent boys, most of whom were serious 
offenders: and had been in reform school or prison for at 
least 6 months, as experimental subjects or research 
assistants. They worked about an hour a day at least 2 
days a week over a period lasting from 9 months to a 
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year. For this work, they were paid cash wages from 50 
cents to 2 dollars an hour immediately afterwards. The 
work itself consisted, primarily, of talking into tape re- 
corders and, secondarily, of other activities such as card- 
playing, group discussions, construction of electronic 
equipment, and the rewriting of a drivers handbook. The 
control group was obtained from probation and parole 
sources in the same area. 

The book contains several absorbing samples of taped 
material. It is written simply and well, and deserves to be 
read by all interested in delinquency and in behavioral 
change. 


New York City JACOB CHWAST 


Community Programs for Delinquency Prevention 


Action Programs for Delinquency Prevention. 
By William E. Amos, Ed.D., Raymond L. Manella, 
and Marilyn A. Southwell. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1965. Pp. 137. $6.75. 


This small book presents 14 examples of specific local 
level action programs for delinquency prevention, pro- 
viding for the first time much needed information about 
programs organized and administered at the local level by 
professionals and interested citizens. The authors believe 
that delinquency prevention is best achieved at the com- 
munity level. The new programs described here offer 
pointed illustrations of how formidable obstacles have 
been overcome by groups or individual leaders when they 
attended to the essentials of adequate identification of the 
specific target group to be helped, what type of help they 
wished to provide (e.g., educational, medical, recreational) 
and then provide a solid organizational structure that 
went beyond the initial enthusiasm to maintain the 
necessary momentum. 

The programs described vary from the North Richmond, 
California, Job Upgrading Project—an example of per- 
sistence in the face of the almost overwhelming socioeco- 
nomic deprivation of the segregated North Richmond 
Negro community—to several examples of heartwarming 
community cooperation (including adequate funding). 

The development of the Neighborhood Commons in 
Philadelphia and later in Washington, D. C., offer illus- 
trations of such cooperation, and there are many others. 
The authors’ presentation, indeed, is something of a “soft 
sell.” What has been done is described in a matter-of-fact, 
factual manner, and it was only in the rereading that 
the reviewer got the full message: almost unbelievable 
(eventual) cooperation at times, untiring volunteer work, 
enthusiastic participation from unexpected quarters. In- 
spired thinking and leadership often provide the initial 
impetus. Examples are: Mrs. Agnes Meyer (Urban Serv- 
ice Corps of Washington, D. C.), Mr. Karl Linn (Neigh- 
borhood Commons), Dr. Jack Fellows (Boy Builders of 
Bloomington, Inc.), Frances Finnegan (eventuating in the 
Youth Conservation Corps, Philadelphia) and Judge 
Benjamin Schwartz (Cincinnati’s Job Placement and Work 
Therapy Program). A number of active community com- 
mittees, including several commercial firms, have seen 
their programs get off the ground. But, as is well illus- 
trated in this book, it is the volunteer workers and the 
soundness of having a dedicated (and paid) professional 
staff that keeps many a program going; and money cer- 
tainly is essential. Money or the equivalent (city-owned 
lane, for example) can come from diverse sources, how- 
ever, as is illustrated in the Commons projects. 

The projects that the authors describe have been 
selected as geographically representative and illustrate 
diversity of form. They range from programs planned, 
financed, and administered by local agencies and geared 
to have an impact upon thousands of young people to 
projects which are severely limited and reach very few 
youth. An example of the latter—the Job Upgrading 
Project of North Richmond, California—perhaps best 
illustrates how frustrating and rewarding prevention 
projects can be. Here the workers sought to upgrade the 
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jobs of youth residing in a Northern community marked 

y chronic underemployment, low educational attainment, 
broken homes, and the accompanying high delinquency 
rates. “Job Upgrading” here often can be translated into 
“getting a job” period. The efforts of a small group of 
dedicated people illustrate what can be done even under 
extremely difficult circumstances. The authors’ matter- 
of-fact descriptions of some of the frustrations are them- 
selves a bit frustrating. One finds oneself wanting to 
know what really went on there, or elsewhere in other 
projects described where it is obvious that many road- 
blocks were encountered. But this would be beyond the 
scope of the book, and probably too many toes would be 
stepped on. This is perhaps the only really negative 
criticism this reviewer would offer regarding the book; it 
is too objective in its portrayal of action programs, and 
the sweat and tears appear only between the lines. 

One experiences the wish to cite each of the projects 
described in the book, the wish to pat the back of every 
worker involved, but this is beyond the scope of a review. 
Readers are urged to buy this book. It would be most 
helpful if a great number of copies could be made avail- 
able to civic groups, since this is, in effect, a kind of 
handbook for action programs. This is the book to have 
available when the subject of delinquency prevention 
comes up, and when the statement is made: “But the 
problem is such a complex one. Obviously we have to get 
at the source of the problem before anything can be done.” 

Here are some people who couldn’t wait for Utopia. 


Los Angeles, Calif. WILLIAM CRAIN 


Administrators Plus Social Researchers 
Equal Progress 


Social Deviance: Social Policy, Action, and Re- 
search. By Leslie T. Wilkins. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965. Pp. 311. 
$5.95. 


Correctional program administrators and practitioners 
often have difficulties communicating with or under- 
standing the behavior and thinking processes of social 
researchers. The converse also occurs. The result too 
often is an attitude set which further aggravates the 
problems of communication and understanding. Optimal 
interchange is discouraged, and fruitful utilization of 
academic and experience backgrounds is diminished. 

Leslie Wilkins states that differences in points of view 
reflected by the administrator, the practitioner, and the 
social researcher are only apparent, not real. Each is 
concerned with society’s many problems and each is 
interested in mitigating their effects. However, the 
language used may not be the same; also, operating con- 
ceptual frameworks may differ. The suggestion made is 
not to mix languages but to transform one to the other as 
needed. Wilkins suggests that translation and reform- 
ulation must occur before an administrative question 
can be changed to one which is researchable. After the 
research is completed, findings and recommendations must 
then be transformed into the language of general admin- 
istrative policy. The difficulties involved in such procedures 
are not minimized by Wilkins. Emphasis is placed upon 
the need for much communication and continual effort to 
assure proper translation from one language to the other. 
Ultimately, of course, the meaning of words and the 
effectiveness of word-usage become prime considerations. 

To set the stage, Wilkins devotes one chapter to the 
development of a general theory of deviance in thorough, 
logical, and interesting fashion. He notes that there is an 
absence of absolute standards defining deviance, whether 
deviance is that related to criminality or any other social 
characteristic. Societies today differ in their definition as 
to what constitutes criminal behavior. He hypothesizes 
“that some societies, for some reason, find it necessary 
to treat deviance with extreme tolerance, and others 
are able to accommodate greater degrees of deviance and, 


as a result of such tolerance, experience less serious 
deviance.” (Emphasis supplied by the author.) 

The suggestion is made that society can achieve control 
of deviates if they are kept within its general value 
systems. If such societal integration could occur, less 
nonapproved behavior will occur. The levels of deviance 
which can be handled in this fashion will depend upon a 
series of complex factors. The important move should be 
away from static models for social action and toward 
dynamic theories relating to the rapidly and continually 
changing society in which we live. He states: “As the 
first step towards advance, we must seek to build social 
systems which can tolerate deviance. If we do not, we are 
committing ourselves, at best, to the production of a new 
mediocrity.” That forthright assertion is applicable not 
only to criminality and delinquency but also to other 
minority groups, e.g., racial, religious, physically handi- 
capped, mentally retarded, mentally ill, and intellectually 
advanced. 

Wilkins’ book will be of interest to a wide readership. 
Its value to correctional practitioners and administrators 
is heightened by the fact that the writing, while being 
clear and precise, includes a number of examples relating 
to delinquency and crime as well as to other areas in- 
volving socially vulnerable groups. Theoretical formula- 
tions are clarified through the use of charts. The relation- 
ships between prevention, treatment, or rehabilitative 
programs and research activities are clarified. When 
Wilkins’ suggested guidelines relating to specification of 
objectives and delineation of evaluation criteria are under- 
stood and used, correctional program administrators and 
practitioners will be better able to join with social re- 
searchers in the common effort to progress toward re- 
ducing the impact of social ills relating to delinquency 
and crime. 


Madison, Wis. PauL H. KusuDA 


Do Broken Homes Cause Delinquency? 


Delinquent Conduct and Broken Homes. By 
Richard §S. Sterne. New Haven, Connecticut: 
College and University Press Services, Inc., 1964. 
Pp. 144. $4.00. 


This book provides a comprehensive analysis of past 
research and a description of the author’s own studies of 
the perennial question of whether broken homes are a 
cause of juvenile delinquency. 

Past research efforts include: Breckenridge and Abbott, 
1912; Shideler, 1918; Slawson, 1926; Ormsbee, 1927; 
Elliott, 1929; Shaw and McKay, 1931; Hodgkiss, 1933; 
Glueck, 1950; and Monahan, 1957. The author concludes 
that the results of these previous reports are ambiguous 
“because of unresolved uncertainties in sources of data 
and some shortcomings in the methods of analysis used.” 

The author conducted his own research to gain more 
conclusive knowledge. His sample comprised 1,050 
white boys who appeared as first offenders before the 
Trenton, New Jersey, Juvenile Court for a 12-year period 
from 1937 to 1949. Traffic violators were excluded. 
Thirty-one percent (326 of 1,500) of the sample came 
from broken homes. The studies by past researchers give 
broken home precentages of the general population from 
25.3 percent to 44.8 percent. The author concludes that 
there is no statistical evidence that delinquency is more 
common among those from broken homes than it is among 
the general population. 

On the basis of data amassed from his personal re- 
search, the author explores the possibility whether broken 
homes may cause more serious offenses and concludes 
that they do not. 

The basis of distinguishing between minor and serious 
offenses is unclear. Under minor offenses the author in- 
cludes “assault” along with “discipline problems,” “tru- 
ancy,” and other offenses which indicate shades of in- 
corrigibility. Under serious offenses he includes “larceny,” 
“burglary,” “carrying concealed weapons,” “serious sex 
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crimes,” “atrocious assault and battery,’ “arson,” and 
“robbery.” A sounder way of devising two categories 
might have been to make a distinction between offenses 
against property and those against people. 

Various details arising from his research are analyzed 
by the author to determine their relationship to the serious 
offenses. These factors are intelligence, working mothers, 
neuroticism, disabled mothers, religious conflict, foreign- 
born parents, age clusters, religious piety, geographic 
areas, mobility, number of siblings, family delinquency, 
time of first delinquency after the home was broken, age 
of delinquency at the time the home was broken. 

One point established was that the older the boy at the 
time of his first offense the more likely that offense was to 
be serious. 

The author concludes his exposition by saying that 
evidence shows that a break in the home is not in general 
a crucial factor in the severity of a boy’s misbehavior. 
Even when the home is broken, it is still able to control its 
children; perhaps other institutions in the community 
help in this. Delinquency cannot be fruitfully controlled 
through broad programs to prevent divorce or other 
breaks in family life. The prevention of these would 
certainly decrease unhappiness, but it would not help to 
relieve the problem of delinquency. 

Progress in social science comes with the exploding of 
old myths and the subsequent transmission of this 
knowledge to the public. If this myth has not been ex- 
ploded it at least has been a little further deflated. 


University of Dayton JAMES A. LUCAS 


Study of Juvenile Delinquency from 
Causation to Prevention 


Readings in Juvenile Delinquency. Edited by 
Ruth Shonle Cavan. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1964. Pp. 469. $3.50 (paper). 


Since 1954, when Clyde B. Vedder published his pio- 
neering tome, The Juvenile Offender, several anthologies 
dealing with the various aspects of the delinquency prob- 
lem has reached the booksellers’ market. The newest, 
Readings in Juvenile Delinquency, edited by Ruth Shonle 
Cavan, fully measures up to the high standards set by its 
precursors, both through her discerning selectivity and 
her editorial craftsmanship. 

Dr. Cavan, professor emeritus of sociology at Rockford 
College (Illinois) and author of 12 books and a host of 
articles, assembled the present work primarily for the 
college student, either as the course text itself, or as a 
supplement to a specific textbook. In choosing the 36 
articles, including several first published in FEDERAL 
PROBATION, or book chapters, Dr. Cavan took pains to 
include as authors theoreticians as well as practitioners 
in the manifold areas of delinquency prevention, control 
and treatment. Her own discipline—sociology—dominated 
the choice although the psychological approach to the 
problem is by no means neglected. She shied away, how- 
ever, from highly technical treatises and gave preference 
to substance and interpretation over methodology. 

The book is divided into nine sections which roughly 
cover five major areas of the total problem. Section I 
deals with the definition, the extent, and the frequency of 
juvenile crime. Sections II through IV devote themselves 
to the theories of delinquency causation—including such 
matters as the delinquent subculture, a theory of middle- 
class juvenile delinquency, an attempt toward a reference 
group theory of juvenile delinquency—as well as the more 
“traditional” reasons of the broken home and individual 
character disorders. Section V is concerned with patterns 
of delinquent behavior, and its six articles explore such 
manifestations as the gang, car stealing, vandalism, sex 
offenses, narcotics, and delinquency among Negroes in a 
metropolis. 

Sections VI through VIII deal with the instruments 
and programs designed for prevention and treatment. In 
the first-named area it encompasses, inter alia, such ef- 


forts as the Chicago Area Project and the Boston Mid- 
city Project. In the field of control and treatment it 
runs the gamut from police, juvenile court, probation, 
correctional institutions, forestry camps, to aftercare. 
The final section (IX) is headed “Prediction and Future 
Experiences.” 

Each section begins with a brief—sometimes all too 
brief—editorial introduction describing in general terms 
the contents of the articles included in the particular 
section. It is here that one wonders whether a little more 
from the editor’s pen would not have been helpful to the 
student reader, and desirable even if one is conscious of 
the fact that Dr. Cavan obviously thought that the con- 
tributors of the various articles and book chapters truly 
speak for themselves. It is fortunate that modesty did 
not keep her from including an article of her own, “The 
Concepts of Tolerance and Contraculture as Applied to 
Delinquency,” in which—in her own words— all behavior 
is conceived “as constituting a continuum, one in which 
delinquent behavior is ranked as a type of nonconformity 
that is beyond the tolerance of the community.” 

It would be unfair to “compare” the 36 articles with 
each other or to single out one or more of the authors 
for special mention. From the vantage point of this re- 
viewer’s own experiences, however, he cannot refrain 
from referring specifically to three of them: “The 
Juvenile Court: Contradictory Orientations in Processing 
Offenders,” by Dr. Warren Dunham, is a truly expert 
treatise on the metamorphosis of juvenile court philosophy 
and practice, as indicated by such subheadings as “The 
Social Agency Image of the Court,” “The Legal Image of 
the Court,” and “Conflict of Images—a New Opportunity.” 
Richard A. Chappell, former chief of the Federal Pro- 
bation System, is represented by a searching analysis, 
“Probation: Case Work.” “Camps for Delinquent Boys,” 
by George H. Weber, acquaints the reader with this 
promising instrument of training wayward youths which 
has found growing acceptance in many states. 

Geographically, the opening articte-on “The Extent of 
Delinquency in the United States,” by Negley K. Teeters 
and David Matza, sets the stage for this country. Dr. 
Peter Lejins’s “American Data on Juvenile Delinquency 
in an International Forum” carries the subject matter 
beyond our borders and opposes the assertion by a dele- 
gate to the Second United Nations Conference on the Pre- 
vention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders who 
said that juvenile delinquency is a symptom of the deca- 
dence of a nation. 

Within our own country, experiences and programs in 
various places are reported on; for instance, the staff of 
the New York City Youth Board contributes an article 
on “Peer Group Turned Gang,” and Mark Lewis Gerstle 
writes on “The California Youth Authority Psychiatric 
Treatment Program.” The paper on “Efforts to Identify 
Delinquents,” by Eleanor T. Glueck, refers to several local- 
ities in the United States and in some foreign countries 
where projects to test the Gluecks’ Social Prediction Scale 
for Proneness to Delinquency were undertaken. 

In summary, Readings in Juvenile Delinquency is com- 
prehensive in scope, diversified in the choice of authors 
from the many disciplines and services in the field, inter- 
pretative and stimulating. A key in the Appendix suggest- 
ing which sections are appropriate to chapters in stand- 
ard textbooks is a helpful addition, as is a 7-page topical 
and name index. 


Philadelphia, Pa. JOHN OTTO REINEMANN 


Proposal for a Permanent Institute of Criminology 


The Need for Criminology. By Leon Radzin- 
owicz. London: Heinemann, 1965. Pp. 123. 18s. 


A rather convincing call for the final emergence of 
criminology as an independent discipline of firm integ- 
rity has been sounded by a distinguished professor of 
criminology from England. Leon Radzinowicz is Wolfson 
Professor of Criminology at Cambridge University and 
is the first director of the renowned Institute of Crim- 
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inology at that University. In 1963-64, he was invited by 
the New York City Bar Association to prepare a report 
as to how the City of New York “could marshal its re- 
sources to provide new knowledge and a better mechanism 
for continuing improvement in criminal justice.” This 
short but pithy book encompasses the report that Pro- 
fessor Radzinowicz submitted to the New York City Bar 
Association. The substance of his recommendation is 
that there should be established within the broad region 
of New York City a strong, independent, and permanent 
Institute of Criminology. 

The New York City Bar Association was sagacious in 
seeking the services of an eminent criminologist from a 
foreign but culturally similar country. Professor Radzin- 
owicz provides a fresh, objective view of criminological 
problems in the New York City area. However, despite 
his careful research and his exhaustive discussions with 
people prominent in dealing with crime problems in New 
York, he cannot, in the absence of a more prolonged 
study, be expected to be fully aware of the subrosa in- 
fluences that play upon the very complex sociopolitical 
monster that is New York City. Probably because of its 
immensity, New York City possesses a peculiar inertia 
which represents a staggering challenge to anyone seek- 
ing to introduce dramatic change. ; 

In arguing for his recommendation, Professor Radzin- 
owicz rather concisely traces the highlights of crimino- 
logical development in the United States and also gives 
very brief analysis to the existing power structures 
which relate to the continued development of criminology. 
He believes that there has been a general lack of attention 
to essential criminological projects. Vast programs such 
as Mobilization for Youth, he suggests, are not so much 
criminological projects as they are projects for raising 
the standard of living. As an integrated unit of endeavor, 
criminology is a more well-developed field on the Con- 
tinent than in the United States. According to Professor 
Radzinowicz, criminology need not simply be an odd 
conglomerate of various other disciplines. Criminology 
can get its entity from its special purpose of the study of 
crime, its prevention, and its treatment. 

Recognizing the obvious need for a coordinated and 
comprehensive approach to the study of crime, Professor 
Radzinowicz declares that an Institute of Criininology, 
with its own staff of full-time criminologists, should be a 
unifying focus for the criminological work done by spe- 
cialists inithe fields of sociology, psychology, criminal law, 
police science, public administration, etc. He stresses the 
importance of.a clinical approach to operating the system 
of criminal justice. To preserve the Institute of Crimino- 
logy from erosion by the conflicting vested interests 
arising from a fragmented attack on the crime problem, 
Professor Radzinowicz urges that the Institute have its 
own physical site and be free of any binding connection to 
university, government, or philanthropic foundation. 

Professor Radzinowicz’s proposal is an exciting one 
which merits the attention of those interested in the 
dramatic advancement of criminology. 


New York City EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


Reports Received 


Annual Research Review. California Department of 
Corrections, State Office Building No. 1, Sacramento, 
Calif., 1965. Pp. 113. This annual review lists all re- 
search projects conducted by the Department of Cor- 
rections Research Division, including projects completed, 
ongoing projects, studies being conducted in the California 
Rehabilitation Center for narcotic addicts, medical re- 
search, and projects conducted by the Institute for the 
Study of Crime and Delinquency. 

An Approach to the Evaluation of Change Through the 
Use of Group Work Method. Gisela Konopka, University 
of Minnesota, School of Social Work, Minneapolis, Minn., 
1965. Pp. 108. This is a description of the evaluation of 
group members participating in two demonstration group 
work series. It is an attempt to design an instrument to 


measure change in individuals in social group work 
practice as judged by their participation in discussion. 

Corrections and Behavior: A Historical Perspective. 
Minnesota Department of Corrections, 140 Centennial 
Office Building, St. Paul, Minn., May 1966. Pp. 16. The 
purpose of this paper is to present a historical view of 
the progress of correctional programs as it is related 
and still relates to expanding perspectives of human be- 
havior. A short preface reciting the historical ideological 
views of crime and punishment is followed by a historical 
chronology of world and national developments with a 
parallel listing of developments in Minnesota. 


Creative Thinking in Corrections. Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Corrections, St. Paul, Minn., 1961. Pp. 30. Con- 
tained in this report are three papers delivered at the 
Annual Institute of the Minnesota Corrections Asso- 
ciation, October 2 to 4, 1961. They are “The Presentence 
Report,” by Paul Keve, “Group Work in Corrections,” by 


Gisela Konopka, and “A New Prison Discipline,” by 
Howard B. Gill. 


Crime and Delinquency in Des Moines and Polk County. 
Walter A. Lunden, Department of Economics and Socio- 
logy, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, 1966. Pp. 74. 
Covering the years 1956 to 1965, this report is a com- 
pilation of statistical data taken from police and court 
records. Annual rates are tabulated for major crimes, 
crimes cleared by arrests, changes in ages of persons 
arrested, and criminal cases handled in the district court 
as well as convictions, dispositions, and commitments. 

Impact of the Gideon Decision Upon Crime and Sen- 
tencing in Florida: A Study of Recidivism and Sociocul- 
tural Change. Florida Division of Corrections, State 
Office Building, Tallahassee, Fla., 1965. Pp. 84. This study, 
written as a master’s thesis, is an attempt to gauge the 
impact of the Gideon decision upon recidivistic and other 
selected crimes in Florida from April 1963 through 
August 1965 by comparing those inmates released by 
the Gideon decision with a matched control group re- 
leased by expiration of sentence. 


Institutional Care for Children and Youth. University 
of Wisconsin, University Extension Division, Madison, 
Wis., 1966. Pp. 253. This is intended as a discussion 
leader’s guide to a first course of 15 sessions for child- 
care workers who are usually employed in institutions 
without previous training. The course content includes: 
The child in placement, changing role of the child-care 
worker, the daily processes of living within a group, 
play and creative activities, discipline, and personality 
development. 

Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth. 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1965. Pp. 111. 
Established in 1948 at the request of President Truman, 
the Interdepartmental Committee is an informal council of 
37 federal agencies whose programs have bearing on the 
physical, emotional, educational, and social well-being 
of children and youth. The work of the various sub- 
committees over the past year is summarized in this 
report. 

Mental Health of Children: The Child Program of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, 
Bethesda, Md., December. 1965. Pp. 65. This report pro- 
vides an overview of the Institute’s child mental health 
activities, and a sampling of specific projects and pro- 
grams. The projects and programs described are designed 
to serve the mental health needs of children at three 
levels: The normal child in the normal environment, 
early treatment of mental and emotional disorders for 
those children for whom primary preventive health re- 
sources were either inadequate or too late, and work 
oriented toward children so severely ill that they require 
institutionalization. 

Parole Decision-Making. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development, Washington, D. C., 1966. Three 
pamphlets make up this series: The Sentencing and 
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Parole Process, The Control and Treatment of Narcotic 
Use, The Alcoholic Offender. They were prepared as re- 
source material for participants of the National Parole 
Institute, a continuing program of nationwide institutes 
for parole authorities and top-level parole administrators. 

Probation and After-Care. National Association of Pro- 
bation Officers, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1, 1966. 
Pp. 25. The purpose of this booklet is to clarify some of 
the issues involved in the recent transfer of both statutory 
and voluntary after-care responsibilities to the probation 
service. Emphasis is given to the similarity of casework 
practice in both probation and after-care, the need for 
closer working relationships with the person by welfare 
service personnel, and the continuation of volunteer citizen 
participation. 

Probation Research: A Preliminary Report. Home Office 
Research Unit, Horseferry House, London S.W. 1, 1965. 
Pp. 58. The research project described in this report is a 
preliminary publication of a projected series of research 
projects on a national scale. The central purpose is the 
construction of one or more typologies of probation treat- 
ment and one or more typologies of offenders and to study 
differences in outcomes when types of treatment are 
matched with types of probationers. 


Russia—A New Look at Crime. Institute for the Study 
and Treatment of Delinquency, 8 Bourdon Street, London 
W1, 1966. Pp. 40. A group study tour of the courts and 
correctional institutions in Russia made by 35 members 
of the Institute is reported in this pamphlet. Observations 
of the People’s Court, the Comrade’s Court, and correc- 
tional labor colony are included as well as impressions 
of Moscow and the Russian scene. 


Search Warrants and Organized Crime. National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 23 Street, 
New York, N. Y., 1966. Pp. 14. Prepared by the NCCD 
Council of Judges, this report is a policy statement 
dealing with the use and abuse of search warrants in the 
fight against organized crime. The policy statement 
strongly supports the numerous decisions by state and 
federal courts as a means not a barrier to effective police 
work and describes how the proper use of search warrants 


ee create better working relations between courts and 
police. 


Social Worker Prognosis Study. State Department of 
Public Welfare, Division of Corrections, Madison, Wis. 
Research Bulletin C11, April 1966. Pp. 14. This research 
report deals with the relationship between social worker 
predictions and characteristics of juvenile males re- 
leased for the first time in 1959 and 1960. The relation- 
ship between selected social characteristics and return 
rates is analyzed in a previous study of base expectancies 
for boys. This study is based on an individualized 2-year 
followup to ascertain whether characteristics which 
seemed related to return were in fact so related. 


The Status of Current Research in the California Youth 
Authority (Annual Report). Department of the Youth Au- 


thority, Sacramento, Calif., 1966. Pp. 63. This sixth 
annual report summarizes the research projects completed 
since the last report as well as projects underway as of 
March 1966. Projects are classified under five main 
headings: Program evaluation and development, measure- 
ment and classification, followup studies, descriptive 
studies of specific populations, and population accounting 
and administrative studies. 

Treatment Methods and Milieus in Social Work With 
Alcoholics. Social Welfare Extension, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif., 1966. Pp. 69. Six major 
papers presented at a Conference held December 3 to 5, 
1965, are published in this report. The topics include, 
“Conceptions of Alcoholism,” “The Communities’ Alco- 
holism Caretaking Structure,” “Casework Treatment for 
the Problem Drinker and His Family,” ‘Treatment 
Modes for Problem Drinkers in a State Hospital,” “Public 
Welfare: Providing Financial Assistance,” “Therapeutic 
Facilities and Case Work Help,” and “The Care and 
Treatment of Indigent Alcoholics in a Public Institution.” 


Books Received 


Crime and Punishment in Early Massachusetts—1620- 
1692: A Documentary History. By Edwin Powers. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1966. Pp. 647. $12.50. 

Directory of Correctional Institutions and Agencies of 
the United States of America, Canada, and Great Britain, 
1966 Edition. Washington, D. C.: The American Cor- 
rectional Association, 1966. Pp. 83. $2.50. 

The Economics of Delinquency. By Belton M. Fleisher. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, Inc., 1966. Pp. 119. $4.50. 

Juvenile Delinquency. By Herbert C. Quay. Princeton, 
N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1965. Pp. 350. 
$6.95. 

Manual of Correctional Standards, Third Edition. 
Washington, D. C.: The American Correctional Assoc- 
iation, 1966. Pp. 642. $6.00. 

Proceedings of the Ninety-fifth Annual Congress of 
Correction of the American Correctional Association— 
Boston, Massachusetts, August 22-26, 1965. Washington, 
. C.: American Correctional Association, 1966. Pp. 296. 

5.50. 

Psycho-Therapy and the Behavioral Sciences. By 
Lewis R. Wolberg, M.D. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
Inc., 1966. Pp. 198. $6.75. 

Standards for Juvenile and Family Courts. Children’s 
Bureau Publication Number 437—1966. Prepared by 
William H. Sheridan. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966. Pp. 130. 45 cents. 

The Young Adult Offender: A Review of Current 
Practices and Programmes in Prevention and Treatment. 
New York: United Nations, 1965. Pp. 135. $1.25. 


Each honest calling, each walk of life, has its own 
elite, its own aristocracy based on excellence of perform- 
ance. ... There will always be the false snobbery which 
tries to place one vocation above another. You will become 
a member of the aristocracy in the American sense only 


= your accomplishments and integrity earn this appella- 
ion. 


—JAMES B. CONANT 
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News From the Field 


U.S. Civil Service Commission Announces New 
Policy for Employment of Former Offenders 


A new federal employment policy that will aid in the 
rehabilitation of “good risk” former offenders and support 
the national campaign against crime in America was 
announced August 15 by John W. Macy, Jr., chairman 
of the U.S. Civil Service Commission. —- ; 

The policy was developed by the Commission in re- 
sponse to a directive included in the President’s March 
9 message to Congress calling for a national strategy 
against crime. The President called for re-examination 
of federal policies regarding the hiring of released “good 
risk” offenders and preparation of “progressive and 
effective policies to deal fairly and sensibly with them.” 

The new policy, Commissioner Macy said, stresses the 
need to consider each applicant for employment on his 
individual merits. It also provides for elimination of 
arrest-record questions on applications for employment, 
requiring, instead, only the listing of convictions for 
certain offenses. It also permits agencies to employ 
parolees and probationers without prior approval of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

In developing the new policy, the Commission obtained 
approval of federal agencies employing about 90 percent 
of all federal employees and the strong endorsement of 
the Department of Justice. Many other interested organi- 
zations, which have advocated change in existing policies, 
were consulted, Macy said. 

Changing the arrest-record questions on application 
forms will remove a factor which many have considered 
a barrier to efforts of innocent persons seeking federal 
employment, Macy added. The change, however, does not 
preclude ‘the Commission and federal agencies from con- 
sidering such records when encountered in the course of 
required investigation. This may be important in situa- 
tions where persons are not brought to trial because of 
the disappearance or unavailability of witnesses or the 
unwillingness of those concerned to prosecute, Macy 
concluded. 


Ben S. Meeker To Lecture at 
Probation Institute in Japan 


Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois 
and director of the Federal Probation Training Center at 
Chicago, has accepted an invitation to visit Japan as a 
lecturer at the Tokyo Probation Officer Training Institute, 
October 1, 1966, to January 31, 1967. The invitation came 
to Chief Judge William J. Campbell from Judge Chikara 
Kono of the Supreme Court of Japan. 

The lectureship is financed under the Fulbright Ex- 
change Act. Meeker will be the first probation officer from 
the United States to be invited to teach at the Toyko 
Institute. 

Professor Tatsuo Samejima, who is in charge of train- 
ing at the Tokyo Institute, will collaborate with Meeker 
on the training sessions. Professor Samejima at one time 
participated in the Federal Probation Training Center at 
Chicago. 


The Tokyo Institute conducts training programs for 


probation officers throughout Japan who are attached to 
juvenile and family courts established following the adop- 
tion of the new constitution in 1947. 

In addition to his work at the Institute, Meeker will 
visit and work with groups of probation officers in out- 
laying prefectures. 

During his leave of absence, Wayne L. Keyser, deputy 
chief probation officer, will be in charge of the office. 

While in Japan Meeker’s address will be: International 
House, 2-Toriizaka-Azabu, Minato-ku, Tokyo. 
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Two-Thirds of ““Two-Time Losers” Make 
Good on Probation, Study Reveals 


If over a hundred “two-time losers” are left at large 
instead of in jail, but given help with their problems, 
what will happen to the “losers” and to the community? 

A 3-year experimental program designed to find the 
answer to that question has just been completed by the 
San Francisco courts in cooperation with the Northern 
California Service League, a private service agency. It 
was financed by grants from the Columbia, Rosenberg, 
and San Francisco Foundations. 

The results are so promising, announced Joseph R. 
Silver, executive director, that the National Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has granted $14,900 for 
an 8-month analysis of the findings. 

In simple terms, these are the results. A total of 109 
men and women sentenced for second offenses and broadly 
representative of the San Francisco adult offender popu- 
lation, were granted probation by the courts on condition 
that they and their families would cooperate with the 
project for the period that would otherwise have been 
spent in jail. 

Two-thirds of the participants obtained and held jobs, 
stayed out of trouble, and supported themselves and their 
families. 

“I believe,” said project director Earl E. Dombross, 
“that most of the offenders will meet future stresses 
without breaking the law.” 


Two Church Bodies Favor 
Abolishing Death Penalty 


The Lutheran Church in America at its biennial con- 
vention in Kansas City, Mo., in June, joined the growing 
number of church bodies which favor abolishing the 
death penalty. 

By an “almost unanimous” voice vote the convention 
adopted a resolution “urging the members of its congre- 
gations in those places where capital punishment is still a 
legal penalty to encourage their legislatures to abolish it.” 

In 1960 the Lutheran church body rejected a similar 
resolution 248 to 238. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S. (Southern), at its annual 
assembly in April, approved by a 243 to 188 vote a 
resolution advocating an end to capital punishment. A 
simiiar measure was defeated by a seven-vote margin 
the year before. 


ACA Revises Manual of 
Correctional Standards 


The 642-page Manual of Correctional Standards was 
released in June by the American Correctional Association. 
It is the third edition of the series of correctional stand- 
ards manuals, first published in 1946. 

_ Prepared by a committee of 30 leaders in the correc- 
tional fie.d, the manual has 36 chapters dealing with the 
objectives of correctional systems, the correctional pro- 
cess in the community, central correctional administration, 
correctional institutions, and evaluation. Walter Dunbar, 
director of the California State Department of Correc- 
tions, is chairman of the revision committee. 

One hundred forty persons served as contributors and 
consultants in the preparation of the manual. 

The manual may be purchased from the American 
Correctional Association, Shoreham Building, 15th and 
H Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20005, at $6 per 
copy, inciuding mailing. 

E. Preston Sharp, Ph.D., is general secretary of the 
Association. 
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Federal Poshetion Quarterly 
Receives “Award for Excellence” 


FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly was presented on June 21 
with an “Award for Excellence” in the Government 
Publications Contest sponsored by the Federal Editors 
Association. The journal received its award in the tech- 
nical periodical (magazine type) category. 

A total of 272 publications were entered by 88 agencies. 

Speakers at the award presentation were Vice President 
Hubert H. Humphrey and Civil Service Commission 
Chairman John W. Macy. 

In the same contest a book reporting on the proceedings 
of the 1965 Wardens Conference of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons won an excellence award in the technical 
publications category (not in a series). 

In 1956 FEDERAL PROBATION received the John Howard 
Association annual award for its contributions to the 
correctional and crime prevention fields. 

FEDERAL PROBATION was also honored in 1962 in an 
award presented by the Corrections Conference of the 
Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital Area. 


Vera Institute Receives $1.1 Million 
Grant To Improve Criminal Justice 


A $1.1 million grant for experiments aimed at improv- 
ing a wide range of criminal justice procedures in New 
York City has been made by the Ford Foundation. 

The experiments will be directed by the Vera Institute 
of Justice, a nonprofit agency that is an outgrowth of the 
Vera Foundation, pioneer in bail reform and the use of 
summonses as a means of relieving certain defendants of 
the necessity of spending time in jail before arraignment. 

Experiments planned or under consideration are: (1) 
The use of magistrates in police stations on a 24-hour-a- 
day basis to insure speedy arraignment of arrested per- 
sons; (2) tape-recorded police interrogations and use of 
closed-circuit television as safeguards against the possi- 
bility of intimidation in questioning; (8) use of police 
as guides to social services in poor neighborhoods; (4) 
use of nonprofessionals in probation, police, and parole 
work; (5) new approaches to the handling of chronic 
drunk cases; and (6) improvement in reports available 
to courts before convicted persons are sentenced. 

Herbert Sturz, director, said the institute seeks to 
combine the talents and insights of universities and law 
schools in the New York area with the services of the 
police, courts, penal institutions, and social agencies, “all 
to the end that justice is done and law enforcement 
improved in an atmosphere consonant with the protection 
of individual rights.” 

He said the grant will also enable the institute better 
to discharge a major assignment it has from Mayor 
John V. Lindsay. The mayor in April asked the Vera 
Foundation to study New York City police methods in 
order to establish standards and guidelines. The study, 
it is reported, includes one of the most controversial 
aspects of criminal justice in recent years—police inter- 
rogation and confessions, which have been increasingly 
limited by a series of court decisions. 


New Jersey’s Administrative Office of 
The Courts Publishes Three Manuals 


Three manuals on various aspects of probation have 
been published by the Administrative Office of the Courts, 
State of New Jersey, and distributed to all probation 
officers in the state. 

The three printed manuals deal, respectively, with the 
Presentence Investigation and Report (16 pages), Super- 
vision of Probationers (8 pages), and Probation Services 
to Juvenile Courts (13 pages). 

F. Lovell Bixby, Ph.D., is consultant on probation for 
the Administrative Office of the Courts, State House 
Annex, Trenton, 


Brooklyn Probation Office Has 
Laboratory for Testing Addicts 


The Probation Department of the Brooklyn Supreme 
Court conducts a “thin-layer and gas chromatography” 
laboratory as a part of a research program to test the 
inhibiting potential of a testing process in keeping known 
drug addicts from relapsing. 

The testing procedure, according to Joseph A. Shelly, 
chief probation officer and project director of Daytop 
Lodge (a residential home for narcotics on probation), 
establishes whether a person has used a drug within 
the previous 72 hours or more. It helps determine whether 
“hard” drugs, such as heroin, and “soft”? drugs, such as 
barbiturates and amphetamines, are being used. 

At the request of Dr. Efren Ramirez, New York City 
narcotics coordinator, the Probation Department’s labora- 
tory will be made available for citywide use and for 
the training of personnel in the highly specialized area. 
The laboratory, Shelly said, will serve as a model for one 
which Dr. Ramirez’ office plans to set up. 

The court laboratory was established through a grant 
from the National Institute of Mental Health and is 
believed to be the only one of its kind in the United States 
operated by a probation department. 


District of Columbia Jail 
Population Declines Sharply 


The inmate population at the District of Columbia Jail 
dropped dramatically since overcrowded conditions were 
go g last winter by Director of Corrections Thomas 

. Sard. 

On February 1 the Jail had 1,249 inmates. On July 29, 
5 months later, the population dropped to 784, permitting, 
according to Sard, a more efficient and less crowded use 
of the old brick facility. 

Sard mentioned the speedup of court dispositions of 
pending cases, the city’s bail-bond program, and a 
changed method of handling alcoholics as factors in the 
sudden drop of the Jail population. 


Grin and Bear It By Lichty 


“Anything to the rumor that you’re being replaced by a 
machine that rehabilitates ten men in the time you can 
rehabilitate one, Warden?” 


Reprinted with special permission of George Lichty and 
The Washington Post 
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New Jersey’s High Court Approves 
Release on Own Recognizance 


The Supreme Court of the State of New Jersey ap- 
proved, on July 28, statewide use of a plan to release 
criminal defendants on their own recognizance—without 
posting bail. 

In a memorandum sent to all municipal court judges 
in the state, the high court said it endorses the release 
on recognizance (ROR) plan drawn up by the Vera 
Foundation of New York and tested in New York and 
other cities. A discussion of the Vera Foundation plan 
appears in the December 1962 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Under the plan investigators, who in the New York 
experiment were college students hired by the court, 
interviewed defendants for information concerning family 
and community ties. 

The memorandum, written by Edward B. McConnel, 
administrative director of the courts, said the ROR 
program is aimed at ending “the manifest injustice of 
allowing financial resources to determine whether a 
defendant awaits his trial in jail or the community.” 

ROR must “come as soon as possible after arrest,” 
McConnel wrote. “If an accused person is held in jail 
even for a day or two, he may lose his job; and his 
normal life and that of his family is disrupted.” 

The high court suggested that local judges encourage 
the hiring of investigators to interview and verify 
statements by the defendants. 


Less Than 1 Percent of 273 Paroled 
Murderers in Ohio Commit New Crimes 


During the 20-year period from 1945 to 1965 a total 
of 273 persons convicted of first-degree murder have been 
paroled in Ohio, according to a report released in June 
by the Ohio Adult Parole Authority. 

Of this number, 154 have been granted final releases, 
most of them (148) occurring in 1965. All had served 5 or 
more years under parole supervision. Four were allowed 
to leave the country and not return. Fifteen of the 273 
placed on parole, or 5.5 percent, became parole violators. 
Of the 15, only 2, or less than one-half of 1 percent, 
have been returned for the commission of new crimes. 

Under the Ohio law, persons convicted of first-degree 
murder are not eligible for parole until their sentences 
have been commuted. Usually, the inmate has served 20 
years in prison before becoming eligible for a commutation 
hearing by the Parole Board. 

The Parole Board recommends to the governor whether 
the inmate should be commuted to a lesser sentence. 
i the governor follows the decision of the Parole 

oard. 


Harry C. Dupree, in Parole 
Work 40 Years, Succumbs 


Harry C. Dupree, 68, chairman of the Army and Air 
Force Clemency and Parole Board from 1955 to 1961 
and until his retirement in May 1963 consultant to the 
Under Secretary of the Army on matters pertaining to 
parole, died September 6 from cancer. After his retire- 
ment he continued as a part-time consultant in parole. 

Entering the correctional field in 1925 as a probation 
officer with the Court of General Sessions in New York 
City, Mr. Dupree was appointed in 1932 as case supervisor 
with the New York State Division of Parole. He was 
named chief parole officer in 1940, serving in that capacity 
until 1955 when he came to the Pentagon. 

For a number of years Mr. Dupree was secretary 
of the Association of Paroling Authorities and is past 
president of the Middle Atlantic States Conference on 
Corrections. 

He is survived by his wife who lives at 4349 N. Pershing 


Drive, Arlington, Va., and four daughters, two of them 
married. 


Reformatory’s First Inmate On 


Work Release Makes Good 


Arlena B., 46, like many receptionists is attractive, 
pleasant, efficient, and helpful. Law enforcement officials, 
lawyers, visiting penologists, and former prisoners came 
to her desk each day at the Department of Corrections 
for the District of Columbia. She gave them the informa- 
tion they sought and directed them to their respective 
destinations. At coffeebreak and at lunch she joined her 
coworkers. 

What most visitors to the Department of Corrections 
did not know is that Arlena was a work-release inmate 
from the D. C. Reformatory for Women at Occaquan, Va., 
30 miles from the District of Columbia office. Each day 
she was brought by staff car to her office and returned 
at night to the institution. She had complete freedom 
during the day, as much as any office worker had. She 
was an experiment in work release and the experiment 
worked. 

Arlena had been involved with narcotics. She embezzled 
$25,000 from a Washington firm to support her habit, 
was convicted, and was given a 2- to 6-year sentence. She 
served 3 years of her sentence before being selected for 
work release. 

She worked at the reception desk 3 months before she 
was finally paroled. In March she was employed by a 
social agency in the Nation’s Capital as a secretary. 

Arlena was one of the first beneficiaries of the Prisoner 
Rehabilitation Act signed by President Johnson last Sep- 
tember. And she was the first inmate in the District of 
Columbia’s five institutions to work, while an inmate, in 
the offices of the Department of Corrections. 

She has shown the Department of Corrections, said 
Director Thomas R. Sard, that carefully selected inmates 
can be safely assigned to community employment during 
the day. The Department is developing similar work 
assignments in the Washington area in its effort to 
extend its work-release program. 

Commenting on Arlena’s work, the director of her 
agency reports that she is now “a highly valued member 
of the staff. She is intelligent, energetic, and efficient. She 
has a natural empathy for people and a sympathetic 
understanding of their problems.” 


American U. To Help D. C. Inmates 
With Noncriminal Legal Problems 


American University’s Washington College of Law 
announced in July it will start a pilot project this fall 
to staff District of Columbia correctional institutions with 
legal help to aid inmates with noncriminal law problems. 

Law professor, Nicholas N. Kittrie, project director, 
said the university has made some “very informal pre- 
liminary checks” with heads of the institutions involved 
and visited some. 

Kittrie expressed confidence arrangements would be 
worked out with the corrections department through the 
project’s adviser, James V. Bennett, former director of 
the U. S. Bureau of Prisons. 

The 1-year university program is being financed with 
a $10,000 grant from the Council on Education in Profes- 
sional Responsibility of the American Association of Law 
Schools. 

The program would use 15 of the school’s law students 
and 10 volunteer young attorneys, to be solicited from 
the D. C. Junior Bar Association, to staff “legal desks” 
in the District’s institutions at the D. C. Jail, Lorton, 
and Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Kittrie said. 

Kittrie said the project envisions “a desk in the corner, 
maybe in the dining room, where the inmates would know 
where to go for legal help.” The desk would be manned 
during afternoon hours, he said. 

“The program will not be concerned with appeals from 
conviction,” he said. “The purpose of the project is to 
help inmates with their personal problems as a means 
of making the inmate’s return to society less traumatic 
and less subject to new crime-producing situations.” 
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Once on Probation, He Wins Small 
Businessman’s Award for 1966 


A 48-year-old Negro was recently honored as “Small 
Businessman of the Year’ in one of the country’s largest 
cities. At special ceremonies at the city hall his achieve- 
ments were called “greater than those of any Horatio 
Alger hero because he did not have a rich uncle to rescue 
him as did so many of the heroes in Alger’s books.” 

The businessman, Mr. M., owns a janitorial main- 
tenance service which employs 75 persons and has 250 
customers, mostly commercial firms. He is a board member 
and treasurer of the Urban League of his city, a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the United Fund, vice presi- 
dent and on the board of a hospital, and on the boards of 
the local YMCA, the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, and the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. M. is an honorably discharged veteran of World 
War II, is married, and the father of six children. 

But the story is not complete without mentioning his 
conviction, on a voluntarily entered guilty plea, in a 
federal court for income tax evasion several years ago. 
At the time of sentence in 1960, Mr. M. was placed on 
probation for a period of 3 years. He completed his proba- 
tion without incident and has been elected to all of the 
above boards, except that of the Urban League, since he 
was placed on probation. 

Said the federal judge who gave him a chance on 
probation: “He rose above his conviction for crime, was 
able to operate his business, and became prominently 
active in the civic and social concerns of his community. 
He justly deserves the small businessman award for 1966.” 


Menard Inmate Donates $50 to 
9-Year-Old Who Has Heart Surgery 


Newspapers and radio and television stations of De- 
catur, Illinois, called for 20 donors with O-RH positive 
type blood for the open-heart surgery of 9-year-old Susan. 
But all donors had to come to Chicago to have the blood 
drawn before the operation. 

Lawrence M., a Decatur inmate, serving a 1- to 15- 
year sentence for burglary and 2 to 4 years for escape, 
learned of Susan’s plight. He wanted to donate blood, 
but could not make the trip to Chicago. So out of a 
$70 balance in his institution bank account he sent $50 
to help pay some of Susan’s expenses. 

“I thought the money might help buy her some toys, 
dresses, or dolls,” said Lawrence, “ .. . anything that 
would make her happy.” 

With the $50 Susan bought two dolls and a suitcase. 
ag also rented a television for her hospital room at $1.50 
a day. 

Susan was in an oxygen tent for 4 days. The operation 
was reported a success. 


Indiana Man Honored With 


Award for Citizen Valor 


Guy Ronald Spaulding of Columbus, Indiana, received 
in June the congratulations and thanks of Attorney 
General Nicholas Katzenbach and the $5,000 Carl M. 
Loeb, Jr. Award for Citizen Valor of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency in a ceremony in the 
Attorney General’s office. 

Spaulding was honored for “an act by a private 
citizen in support of law enforcement.” He was a passer- 
by who came to the rescue of an Indiana state trooper 
as he was being beaten by two men resisting arrest. 
Spaulding rescued the trooper from further assault and 
possible shooting. The two law breakers are now serving 
time on an Indiana state prison farm. 

The award presented to Spaulding was endowed by Carl 
M. Loeb, Jr., a trustee of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency and chairman of the New York State 
Council on Crime and Delinquency. It was established to 
further NCCD’s program of promoting citizen cooperation 
with law enforcement bodies and the courts. 


NYC Receives $100,000 To Complete 
Plastic Surgery Program for Prisoners 


The New York City Department of Corrections is the 
recipient of a grant of $100,000 from the Federal Govern- 
ment to complete the third and final year of the Depart- 
ment’s plastic surgery program for prisoners. 

The program is designed to study the rehabilitative 
effect of plastic surgery and social-vocational services 
on disfigured male and female offenders. It is a coopera- 
tive research venture conducted by the Staten Island 
Health Society, Inc., the Montefiore Hospital and Medical 
Center, and the Department of Correction of the City of 
New York. 

Patients in the project are recently released offenders 
from the New York City Correctional Institution for 
Men at Rikers Island and the House of Detention for 
Women. 

The research project, according to Department of Cor- 
rections Commissioner George F. McGrath, has attracted 
the interest of 17 states and 6 foreign countries who 
await the results of the project as a guide to their 
own plastic surgery programs for the rehabilitation of 
offenders. 


Austin H. MacCormick Receives 
NCCD’s Roscoe Pound Award 


Austin H. MacCormick of New York City, executive 
director of the Osborne Association and professor emeri- 
tus of criminology at the University of California 
(Berkeley), was the 1966 recipient of the Roscoe Pound 
Award, given annually by the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency in recognition of “distinguished contri- 
butions to the prevention, control, and treatment of crime 
and delinquency.” Named for the distinguished legal 
scholar and dean emeritus of the Harvard Law School, 
the award was made in June at the NCCD’s 13th 
National Institute in Atlantic City. 

MacCormick’s career in corrections and related fields 
covers a half-century. His first professional position 
(1917-21) was executive officer of the U.S. Naval Prison 
at Portsmouth, N. H., under Thomas Mott Osborne as 
commandant. Thousands of prisoners were retrained and 
restored to duty with a high rate of success. 

In World War II, as a special assistant to the Under 
Secretary of War, he played a major role in a program 
under which 42,000 Army and Air Force prisoners were 
screened, trained, and restored to duty. He was the 
Army’s consultant on correctional matters from 1942 to 
1965. In 1947 he received the Presidential Medal of Merit, 
the highest award a civilian can be given for war service. 

From 1929 through 1933 MacCormick served as assis- 
tant director of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons under 
Sanford Bates. In 1934, he became New York City’s 
commissioner of correction under Mayor LaGuardia and 
received worldwide recognition for his spectacular clean- 
up of the gangster-dominated City Penitentiary. 

He resigned in 1940 to head the Osborne Association and 
continued to direct it during his World War II service 
and the period (1951-60) when he was on the faculty of 
the School of Criminology at Berkeley. Under the Associa- 
tion’s auspices he has surveyed every prison system in 
the United States, and has directed or participated in 
surveys of more than 60 juvenile institutions. 

MacCormick is a director and past president of the 
American Correctional Association, and _ received its 
Edward R. Cass Award in 1965. He is a trustee of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency and a member 
of the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training, the Board of Mobilization for Youth, and the 
Board of the National Council on Alcoholism, of which ~ 
he is a past president. In 1963 he was a member of 
President Kennedy’s Commission on Narcotic and Drug 
Abuse. He is chairman of the Board of the Citizens’ 
Committee for Children of New York and the Natural 
Science for Youth Foundation. 
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Harris Survey Shows Public Does 
Not Want Vengeance on Criminals 


A nationwide survey of the attitude of the American 
public toward capital punishment shows that 47 percent 
opposed the death penalty and 38 percent favored it. 
Fifteen percent were not sure where they stood. 

This is one of the findings of the latest Harris Survey 
on attitudes toward crime, released in July. 

The question asked was: “Some states have abolished 
capital punishment—executing persons who commit a 
murder—and have substituted life imprisonment instead. 
Do you favor or oppose capital punishment? 

The nationwide poll, including replies according to the 


educational achievement of the respondents, was as 
follows: 
Not 
Favor Oppose Sure 
/O % % 
Nationwide .... . 38 47 15 
By education: 
8th grade or less . . 32 52 16 
High school . .. . 28 46 16 


Contrary to the punitive attitudes many experts have 
expected to find, the Harris Survey showed that by 4 to 3 
most Americans reach the same conclusion about capital 
punishment as that held by the Department of Justice, 
namely, to abolish the death penalty. 

By 7 to 1, the American public believes prisons should 
be more corrective than punitive, with heavy emphasis on 
rehabilitating offenders to re-enter society. 

By 5 to 1, people believe better programs for young 
persons will do more to reduce crime than merely a 
beefing up of local police forces. (Copyright 1966, The 
Washington Post. Reprinted with the permission of the 
Los Angeles Times Syndicate.) 


Image of Probation Work as 
Seen by University Students 


Second- and third-year students in the arts and 
sciences at the University of Leicester were asked in 1964 
to report their views about social work as a career, 
especially probation or child-care work. Two hundred 
seventy-six students responded. One-fifth of them con- 
sidered that probation work had an attraction as a 
possible career choice. 

The fo'lowing characteristics were pointed out by the 
276 students as reflecting the work of the probation 
officer as they saw it: 

(a) A man’s occupation, not closed to women, but 
involving a certain toughness. 

(b) A job involving the role of both disciplinarian 
(for some this was objectionable) and advisor—this dual 
role seemed to be well understood. 

(c) Work which was socially valuable, varied, inter- 
esting, could provide some autonomy of action, though 
could also be frustrated by too much officialdom, could be 
satisfying and rewarding. 

(d) Work which involved helping people, and meeting 
a variety of people. 

(e) A poorly paid job (though how accurate informa- 
tion was about salary scales must be doubted), and with 
poor prospects. 

(f) A job which was responsible, demanding and had 
long and irregular hours. 

(g) Work which lacked prestige in the wider society, 
and for some was spoilt by the “do-gooder” image. 

(h) Work which was a vocation, demanding someone 
with considerable strength of character, though at the 
same time they were seen by some as having rather rigid 
conventional moral standards. 

The results of the inquiry are presented in the July 
1966 issue of Probation, official publication of the National 
Association of Probation Officers (London). 


Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower Holds Second Meeting 


The Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training concluded its second Commission meeting in 
June, with calls for priority to be given to the organiza- 
tion of recruitment programs and to the improvement of 
salaries and employment conditions. 

- Among other recommendations for staff action approved 
by the 84 commission members present were: 

1. Promotion of programs for funds for training sti- 
pends and inservice training programs. 

2. Planning national, state, and regional conferences on 
rehabilitation of offenders, stressing correctional man- 
power. 

3. Exploring the development of a voluntary citizens 
organization with national, state, and local affiliates. 

4. Surveying the use of volunteers by correctional 
agencies. 

5. Appointing a committee to make awards in the 
cultural field for the best portrayal of a correctional 
situation. 


6. Establishment of a speaker’s bureau. 


Addict Center Closes 
On Court Ruling 


Sixteen patients and two administrators—all recover- 
ing narcotic addicts under the Synanon program—have 
vacated their residence in the Green Farms section of 
Westport, Conn., as a result of a recent State Supreme 
Court ruling that their short-term treatment center 
vio'ated local zoning ordinances. The court order upheld 
the Westport planning and zoning commission in its 3-year 
fight to oust the center. 

Nine of the addicts will be sent to Synanon’s main 
treatment center in Santa Monica, Calif.; the remainder 
will stay temporarily at a hotel in New York City, while 
Synanon continues its drive to raise $60,000 to buy a 
staff headquarters in New York: 


Grin and Bear It By Lichty 


“In reply to the charge of burning my draft card, would 
Your Honor care to hear a scathing attack on American 
foreign policy cleverly set to music?” 


Reprinted with special permission of George Lichty and 
The Washington Post 
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Serious Crimes During 1965 
Increase 6 Percent, FBI Reports 


There were more than 2,750,000 serious crimes in the 
United States in 1965, according to Uniform Crime 
Reports (1965), annual publication of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. This represents an increase of 6 percent 
over 1964. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover said that in 1965 all 
crimes used by the FBI as an index to nationwide 
criminality registered increases, with murder, robbery, 
aggravated assault, and burglary, each up 6 percent; 
forcible rape, 9 percent; larceny $50 and over in value, 
8 percent; and auto theft, 5 percent. 

According to Hoover, the crimes of violence—murder 
and nonnegligent manslaughter, forcible rape, aggra- 
vated assault, and robbery—rose 6 percent as a group, 
while crimes against property—burg!ary, larceny $50 and 
over, and auto theft—also recorded a 6 percent upward 
trend. 

Since 1960, Hoover said, the total volume of serious 
crimes reported in the United States has risen 46 percent, 
with the violent crimes showing a 35 percent rise and the 
property crimes a 47 percent jump. 

Among the subjects discussed in the 192-page crime 
report document, titled Crime in the United States, are 
crime and population, crime costs, age of persons arrested, 
mobility of criminal offenders, victims of crime, careers 
in crime, criminal profiles, criminal repeaters, police 
officers killed, crimes solved, and police manpower. 


Inmates Organize 
Writer’s Club 


Inmates of the Men’s Reformatory at Anamosa, Iowa, 
have organized a writer’s club. Known as the “Writer’s 
Studio,” the club has its own officers, its own governing 
body, and a staff-member counselor. 

The club meets five evenings a week, holding classes 
from 6 to 9 p.m. On Monday the class is on nonfiction; 
Tuesday, fiction; Wednesday, photo journalism; and 
a, poetry. A general business meeting is held on 

riday. 

Prominent authors, journalists, teachers, and TV and 
radio personalities have visited the club, sharing their 
knowledge and experience with prospective inmate writers. 
A college instructor comes to the club once a week to 
teach journalism. One college sends its yearbook to the 
club for an appraisal and constructive criticism. 

The club edits and publishes its own 6-page offset 
paper, The AnaWriSt, which presents essays, poems, news 
items, and photographs. A manuscript committee, com- 
posed of inmates who have had writings published, 
assesses and rates all manuscripts. 

President of the club and editor of the paper is 
Donald D. Anderson. Commenting on the work of the 
club, Anderson writes: 

“T have benefitted tremendously from the club as have 
other members. We teach each other respect and pride, 
honor and integrity. One of our greatest sources of 
satisfaction is that no man who has been affiliated with 
the club and has stayed with it until his release, has 
committed a new crime or violated his parole. We try in 
every way possible to keep this from happening. Before 
a man goes home we drum this fact in his head and urge 
him to get in touch with our counselor if he gets in a 
jam and needs help. This may not sound like much, 
but a man on parole often would not violate if he felt he 
had someone he could turn to for help.” 

Information about the club may be obtained by writing 
James McShane, Counselor, Writer’s Studio, Box B, 
Anamosa, Iowa 52203 


In order that people may be happy in their work, these 
three things are needed: They must be fit for it: They 
must not do too much of it: And they must have a sense 
of success in it. 


—JOHN RUSKIN 


Schools Are the Place To Prevent 
Delinquency, Criminologists Assert 


The most effective and economical juvenile delinquency 
programs utilize the public school system with “built-in” 
personnel, according to Ohio State University criminolo- 
gist Walter C. Reckless and his colleague, Dr. Simon 
Dinitz. Both said “most of the juvenile delinquency 
programs of the last 50 or 60 years have been off target.” 

Pioneer projects in such places as New York and 
Chicago, aimed at winning over youth gang members with 
diverting programs and special workers, Dr. Reckless 
said, have not dealt with the vital area of the adolescent- 
self in the modern world. 

“The school,” he said, “is the place to reach the 
teenage kids with workable programs for the develop- 
ment of a competent self which, in turn, can prevent and 
overcome most of the difficulties involved in truancy, 
backwardness in learning, delinquency, and dropouts.” 

“Teachers can usually spot the potentials before they 
get into trouble,” Reckless added. “The school has and can 
get the information on children that enables it to get 
on target.” 

Dr. Dinitz conceded that modern community action 
programs in deprived areas, which deal with the total 
life situation, have merit because they can clear up points 
of stress—getting a job for the father, providing medical 
attention for the mother, counseling on family relations, 
or job training for dropouts. 

“But these programs get expensive because they must 
set up a new shop with teams of specialists,” he said. 

“Our research has shown that teachers are the most 
effective and most available people for spotting truants, 
dropouts, and juvenile offenders ahead of time and Zor 
building up the child’s capacity to steer himself better.” 

Dr. Reckless and Dr. Dinitz began research at Ohio 
State in 1955 which gave some support to the idea that 
a majority (75 percent) of boys in high delinquency 
areas do not go bad. 

“We wanted to find out what factors made these boys 
stay on a straight course in spite of their neighborhood,” 
Dr. Reckless said. “This does not mean that these boys 
did nothing bad, such as break windows or steal. But they 
were not persistent in this behavior and were not bad 
a to get reported to the police and the juvenile 
court. 

“Our research showed that so-called good boys in high 
delinquency areas had a more favorable concept of them- 
selves; they had no feeling of going to the dogs. Other 
kids, nominated by teachers as likely to get into trouble, 
usually did, and they knew they were headed for trouble.” 

Dr. Reckless suggests that it may be necessary to de- 
velop an entirely new concept of youth development 
rather than educational learning in order to insure the 
growth of a competent adolescent-self in a modern, fluid, 
mobile world. 

“Potential delinquent boys are often 2 to 3 years 
behind in reading. They are likely to have unfavorable 
perceptions of themselves and their world. They actually 
fulfill their own prophecy of themselves.” 


Alcohol a Factor in Fatal 
Auto Accidents, Study Shows 


A recent University of Michigan report reveals that 
half of fatal traffic accidents are caused by persons who 
have serious drinking problems. 

The study was conducted by Melvin Selzer, M.D., 
associate professor of psychiatry at the University of 
Michigan Medical School. The details of his study are 
reported in the January 1966 issue of the American 
Journal of Psychiatry. 

In his study of 72 persons who were responsible for as 
many fatal accidents in which 87 people were killed, 
Dr. Selzer found that 29 were alcoholics and 8 were pre- 
alcoholics. Eleven of the 36 nonalcoholics in the study had 
been drinking before the accident. 
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Stateville Penitentiary To 
Offer College-Degree Program 


Establishment of a Northern Illinois University center 
for residence credit at Stateville Penitentiary at Joliet, 
Illinois, to offer inmates an opportunity to complete 
a bachelor’s degree program behind prison walls has 
been proposed by Stateville officials. 

A 2-year college curriculum offered by Chicago’s 
Wright Junior College via television (Station WTTW) 
is already available to prison inmates. Since 1958, 69 
inmates have graduated from the Junior College, 88 of 
them with honors. 

Since 1964, NIU has offered 30 upperclass courses 
behind Stateville walls. With additional junior and senior 
level courses, plus provision to meet the 1-year residence 
requirement, inmates can now complete requirements for 
a bachelor’s degree. 

“Education is the salvation, and sometimes the only 
salvation, for prison inmates,’ Warden Frank J. Pate 
told members of the Board of Governors of State Colleges 
and Universities and top NIU administrators at a 
meeting in July at the Stateville prison in Joliet. 

Ross V. Randolph, director of the Department of Public 
Safety, has given his whole-hearted approval to the 
proposal. A former school teacher, he has long advocated 
the importance of education as a preventive of crime. 

At a meeting in April with university officials and 
prison administrators, Governor Otto Kerner said: “I am 
asking that the universities here represented work with 
the Department of Public Safety to upgrade the educa- 
tional programs at our penitentiaries. As instruments 
of the state, the two can work together to improve the 
educational facilities without in any way diminishing the 
primary objective of either.” 


Norman Vincent Peale Conducts Mail 
Ministry With Prison Inmates 


Inmates of prisons and other correctional institutions 
across the country are members of a vast global congre- 
gation served from Pawling, N. Y., by Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale. 

Since 1965, Dr. Peale has conducted a special ministry 
by mail through which more than 500,000 copies of non- 
denominational inspirational literature prepared by him 
have been used in rehabilitation work in several hundred 
penal institutions. 

These booklets include How To Have a Good Day, 
Spirit Lifters, What To Do When, Quit Worrying, and 
Self-Improvement Handbook. Selected sermons Dr. Peale 
has delivered from his pulpit in New York’s Marble 
Collegiate Church also are included. 

The Foundation for Christian Living provides this 
service to penal institutions and their inmates at no 
charge. 

Dr. Peale has found the reception to the program so 
encouraging that he has invited the officials and chaplains 
of any penal institutions not on the mailing list to send 
in written requests to receive the materials. The address 
is Foundation for Christian Living, Pawling, N. Y. 12564. 

In addition to this special ministry, Dr. Peale regularly 
reaches more than 300,000 persons scattered around the 
world through printed sermons and inspirational booklets. 
The Foundation for Christian Living, which marked its 
25th anniversary in December 1965, expects to distribute 
more than 10,000 pieces of literature in 1966 to those 
who worship with Dr. Peale by mail. 

A concern shared by Dr. Peale and his wife about the 
increased outpouring of undesirable reading matter has 
led also to the periodic distribution of lists of recom- 
mended books for reading, for adults and children. 


Correctional Manpower Commission 
Announces Additional Staff Members 


Four additional members have been named to the staff 
of the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training, it was announced in July by Dr. Charles S. 
Prigmore, executive director of the Commission. 

Barbara A. Kay, Ph.D., associate professor at Florida 
State University, will be associated with one of the nine 

“task forces concerned with the evaluation of manpower in 
the professions which can contribute to correctional 
rehabilitation. 

Mrs. Roma K. MeNickle, research editor for the 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
(WICHE), has been named editor for the Commission. 

Jay Campbell, research director for one of the institu- 
tions of the California Department of Corrections, will 
be a research associate. 

Benjamin Frank, Ph.D., for 25 years a member of the 
headquarters staff of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and 
more recently on the facu'ty at the Southern Illinois 
University Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, 
and Corrections, joined the staff in August as research 
associate. 

Dr. Prigmore also announced a $100,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation to assist the Commission in its planning 
efforts to alleviate the critical shortage of manpower in 
the field of prison and correctional rehabilitation. 

On August 1, the Joint Commission included repre- 
sentatives of 94 organizations with memberships of pro- 
fessionals or semiprofessionals in social work and correc- 
tional agencies. On July the American Medical 
Association accepted the invitation of the Commission 
to be a participating member. 


William T. Woodard, Jr. 
Named to U.S. Parole Board 


William T. Woodard, Jr., chief probation officer for 
the United States District Court for the Eastern District 
of North Carolina since 1951, has been named to the U.S. 
Board of Parole. 

A graduate of the University of North Carolina, 
Woodard was for 10 years superintendent of public 
welfare in Johnston County, Smithfield, N. C., before 
entering the federal probation service. He also taught 
high school 4 years. 

Woodard is the third of those on the present 8-member 
board who had been with the federal probation system 
prior to their appointment to the board. Also, two re- 
cently retired board members, Richard A. Chappell and 
Lewis J. Grout, were chief probation officers in their 
respective district courts, at Atlanta and Kansas City, Mo. 
Chappell, moreover, was chief of the federal probation 
system before he was named to the Parole Board in 1953. 


Department of Justice Announces 
Changes in Prison Wardenships 


Transfers of three wardens in the Federal Prison 
System were announced in August by Attorney General 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach. 

Lawrence A. Carpenter, warden of the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at Texarkana, Texas, will become warden 
-§ the Federal Correctional Institution at Seagoville, 

exas. 

Henry J. Davis, warden of the Federal Correctional In- 
stitution at Seagoville, will assume the wardenship of the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Tallahassee, Florida. 

Loren E. Daggett, warden of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Tallahassee, is to be warden of the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Texarkana. 


Daring ideas are like chessman moved forward. They 
may be beaten, but they may start a winning game. 
—GOETHE 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


More than 48,500 deaths and 4,100,000 injuries occurred 
on highways of the United States in 1965, according to 
the Travelers Insurance Companies annual highway acci- 
dent booklet. Young drivers—those under 25—again led 
the list of offenders. Their collective record in 1965 was 
substantially worse than in any previous year. Although 
these younger persons represent only 18 percent of all 
licensed drivers, they were involved in more than 30 
percent of all fatal accidents and 28 percent of all non- 
fatal mishaps. Statistics in the booklet were compiled 
from reports by state motor vehicle departments. 


Parent and Family Life Education for Low-Income 
Families—A Guide for Leaders is the title of a recent 
publication of the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. It recognizes the 
heavily increased need for a well-directed program of 
family life education for low-income families, and the 
rising demand for guidance in how to reach these families. 
Copies may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 20402, for 30 cents each. 


Erwin Schepses, assistant youth parole director, Home 
Service Bureau, New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, since 1959, and periodical reviewer for FEDERAL 
PROBATION, retired July 1 after 20 years’ service with the 
Department. Prior to coming to this country he was a 
judge in Germany from 1923 to 1935. 


Harry G. Sydnor, federal probation officer at New York 
City, spent a week at the Federal Correctional Institution 
at Danbury, Conn., as part of the staff exchange program 
worked out several years ago by Warden Frank Kenton 
of Danbury and Chief Probation Officer Arch E. Sayler. 
Visits to Danbury coincide with hearings of a Parole 
Board member. Warden Kenton plans a program which 
permits the probation officer to visit all institution depart- 
ments and participate in all programs. Approximately 
20 members of the FCI staff have spent 1 day each in the 
field with probation officers. Kenton and Sayler_ state 
they have found this exchange to be helpful in developing 
an understanding of mutual problems and techniques 
of operation. 


The May 1966 issue of New Hampshire Alcoholism 
Bulletin mentions an alcoholic, age 59, in Durham County, 
North Carolina, who has been arrested “possibly for his 
300th or 400th” time for intoxication. The court records 
showed that he had been jailed for drunkenness more than 
200 times. The Bulletin article reports that he has spent 
nearly two-thirds of his life in prison for the same 
infraction of the law—being drunk in public. On an 
appeal to the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit from a denial of a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus, the court on January 22 held that a person 
found intoxicated in public “may be taken into custody 
for inquiry or prosecution. But the Constitution inter- 
cedes when on arraignment the accused’s helplessness 
comes to light. Then it is that no criminal conviction 
may follow. ... However, nothing we have said precludes 
appropriate detention of him for treatment and rehabili- 
tation so long as he is not marked a criminal.” 

Dorothy Campbell Tompkins of the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) Institute of Governmental Studies 
has compiled an 88-page bibliography on Juvenile Gangs 
and Street Groups. It inc!udes materials published in 
English, primarily since World War II. The detail about 
each writing and annotation is available through a 12- 
page index. Copies of the bibliography may be purchased 
for $1.75 from the Institute. 

The FBI Laboratory set a new all-time high record 
by conducting approximately 303,000 scientific examina- 
tions of evidence during 1965. Requests for examinations 
from local law enforcement and other federal agencies 
included those from authorities in all 50 states. No 
charges are made for these services. 


Adolescence, a 46-page pocket-size booklet, and Your 
Child From 6 to 12, a 98-page pamphlet, have just been 
published by the U.S. Children’s Bureau. The author of 
both documents is Mrs. Catherine S. Chilman, Ph.D., 
formerly parent education specialist in the Bureau’s Divi- 
sion of Research. The monographs may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, at a cost of 
25 cents each. 

Joseph D. Lohman, dean of the school of criminology 
at the University of California at Berkeley, says “the 
idea that some kind of severe punishment is a deterrent 
to crime is a myth. There is no evidence to support it.’ 
He considers the United States penal system as “the most 
punitive in the Western World” because of longer prison 
terms and higher prison security than in most advanced 
countries. 

New Mexico tripled its probation staff in 1963 and began 
placing more first offenders on probation. Since then the 
State’s prison population has dropped 14 percent. It is 
reported that the State saved $1,700,000 in prison costs 
and $438,263 in welfare payments to families of prisoners. 
The State also scrapped plans for building a new $8 
million reformatory. (Source: Wall Street Journal, April 
21, 1966.) 

Eighty percent of all convicted persons can be trusted 
to remain in society without committing new crimes if 
adequate probation services are available to the court for 
presentence screening and for intensive supervision of 
risk cases, according to research conducted by the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

J. H. Leroux, secretary-treasurer of the Professional 
Institute of the Public Service of Canada, has been 
appointed assistant executive director and chief of field 
services for Canada’s National Parole Service. He succeeds 
F. Ward Cook who retired recently. 


Washington State Reformatory gave high school diplo- 
mas to 78 men at the June graduation ceremonies, and 8th 
grade diplomas to 39 men. At the Washington State 
Penitentiary, 175 men and women inmates graduated 
from grade school, high school, and vocational courses. 
Dr. William H. Shephard, president of Walla Walla Col- 
lege, was the commencement speaker at the penitentiary 
graduation ceremonies. 

Garrett Heyns High School of the Washington Correc- 
tions Center at Shelton, Wash., is named after the director 
of the Washington State Department of Institutions. 

Eight hundred infants in New York City entered life 
during 1965 with a narcotic habit congenitally acquired, 
according to the New York Times. Quoting Hospital 
Commissioner Alonzo S. Yerby, this is a rise of between 
18 and 20 percent over the previous year. 

Roy Nelson, assistant deputy of field services for proba- 
tion and parole in Michigan, was elected president of the 
Central States Correctional Association which held its 
annual conference in St. Paul in May. Del Huebner, chief 
of probation and parole for Wisconsin, was elected secre- 
tary of the CSCA. More than 550 persons from the 13 
member states attended the conference. The 1967 confer- 
ence will be held May 21 to 24 at the Sheraton-Lincoln 
Hotel, at Indianapolis. 

Joseph E. Doneghy, member of the Ohio Parole Board 
for 6 years, has been named an examiner on the staff 
of the U.S. Board of Parole. He has his bachelor’s degree 
and a law degree from the University of Toledo and did 
graduate work in the school of social service administra- 
tion at the University of Chicago. He started his career 
in corrections in 1937, and served on the staffs of the 
juvenile courts at Toledo and the District of Columbia 
until his appointment to the Ohio Parole Board. From 
1959 to 1963 he was chairman of the Board. 
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The 13th Annual National Institute on Crime and Delin- 
quency, held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 12 to 15, was 
attended by more than 1,260 registered participants. The 
institute was sponsored by the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency and 10 cooperating agencies. Lloyd W. 
McCorkle, Ph.D., commissioner of institutions and agencies 
for New Jersey, was the general chairman. The 14th 
annual institute will be held in the Disneyland Hotel, 
Anaheim, California, June 11 to 14, 1967. 


New York State’s extensive proposal to combat narcotics 
addiction, which contains a provision for compulsory com- 
mitment of addicts to hospitals and sets heavier prison 
sentences for “pushers,” has been passed by the state 
legislature. Under the bill a Narcotic Addiction Control 
Commission has been established. 


The National Council on Crime and Delinquency, in its 
study of. Oregon’s correctional system, has conducted one 
of the most comprehensive studies ever made of a state 
correctional program. The $70,000 study was made under 
contract with the Oregon State Board of Control and was 
designed to provide the state with a blueprint for a co- 
ordinated correctional system. Sixteen NCCD staff mem- 
bers took part in the study. The final report was to have 
been released by June 30. 


The Correctional Council of Delaware, Inc., is the new 
name of the Prisoners Aid Society of Delaware, 701 
Shipley Street, Wilmington. Robert G. Crosswhite is 
executive director of the Council. 


Samuel J. Battle, 83, New York City parole commis- 
sioner from 1941 to 1951 and the first Negro to be 
appointed to the city police force, died August 6 at his 
home in New York City. Mr. Battle joined the police 
force in 1911 and became the first Negro sergeant and 
lieutenant in the department’s history. In 1941 Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia named him parole commissioner 
for the city. 


The Menard Time, published by inmates of the Illinois 
State Penitentiary at Menard, won first place in the 
Annual American Penal Press Newspaper Contest spon- 
sored by the department of journalism at the Southern 
Illinois University. Fifty inmate-edited newspapers and 
periodicals from state and federal penal and correctional 
institutions competed in the contest. 

VISTA volunteers of Baltimore will help indigent defend- 
ants obtain release from jail on their own recognizance. 
Sponsored by the States Attorney of Baltimore City, the 
project will use six VISTA volunteers who will interview 
and investigate the backgrounds of indigent persons 
charged with a criminal offense and will recommend to the 


‘court whether defendants may be safely released on their 


own recognizance. 

Horace H. McKown, Jr., recently appointed federal 
probation officer at Greenville, S. C., was honored by 
Reader’s Digest, in its June 1966 issue when it carried 
as filler on page 70 a facsimile of the cover of the annual 
report of the Greenville County Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court. The cover was designed by McKown when 
he was chief of that court. In a complete “imperfect 
circle” around the official name of the court, is the 
wording: “Neglected and emotionally damaged children 
grow up to become emotionally disturbed and neglectful 
parents whose neglected and emotionally damaged children 
grow up to become emotionally disturbed and neglectful.” 

Adolescence is the title of a new journal to be published 
by Libra Publishers, Inc., 1133 Broadway, New York; 
N. Y. 10010. The subscription cost of the international 
quarterly is $10 a year. Earnest Harms is editor-in-chief. 

A bibliographical compilation on “Intelligence and 
Crime” has been prepared by Dr. Franco Ferracuti of 
the University of Puerto Rico. The 61-page volume con- 
tains 1,000 bibliographic citations starting with the turn 
of the century. The introduction to the book is in 
five languages—English, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
— Publisher of the book is Dr. A. Giuffré, Milan, 
taly. 


“What Is Life Like in Today’s Federal Prisons?” is 
the title of an interview with Federal Prison Director 
Myrl E. Alexander, published in the July 11 issue of 
U.S. News and World Report. The interview emphasizes 
the revolution in the treatment of criminals now under 
way in this country. 

The Violent Offender is the title of a 39-page mono- 
graph dealing with problems confronted by paroling 
authorities in reaching a decision on a prisoner who has 
‘committed a violent crime. It was prepared for the 
National Parole Institutes by Professor Daniel Glaser, 
Ph.D., of the University of Illinois, and Donald Kenefick, 
M.D., of the National Association for Mental Health. 
Another volume in the parole series is Personal Character- 
istics and Parole Outcomes, prepared by Dr. Glaser, with 
the assistance of Vincent O’Leary, director of the National 
Parole Institutes and presently with the President’s 
Crime Commission. O’Leary carried the editorial responsi- 
bility for the volume on the violent offender. Both docu- 
ments were pub!ished by the Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Welfare of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The monographs may be pur- 
chased for 20 and 15 cents, respectively, from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402. 

What We Can Do About Drug Abuse is the title of a 
28-page Public Affairs Pamphlet (No. 390). It is written 
by Jules Saltman, a well-known writer on medical health 
subjects and a consultant in educational materials for 
leading health foundations. The monograph may be pur- 
chased for 25 cents from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 381 
Park Avenue, South, New York, N. Y. 10016. Special 
rates may be obtained in quantities. 

Richard A. Batterton, assistant director for delinquency 
services in the Maryland State Welfare Department, has 
been named by Governor J. Millard Tawes as director of 
the State’s new department of juvenile services. The new 
agency will combine juvenile services now performed by 
the Welfare Department and the State Parole and Proba- 
tion Department. A graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington, Batterton administered county and state programs 
from 1951 to 1962 and was superintendent of the Maryland 
Children’s Center for 3 years. 

Ralph G. Murdy, managing director of the Baltimore 
Criminal Justice Commission, Inc., since 1959, has been 
appointed deputy commissioner of the Baltimore Police 
Department. A graduate of Fordham University, Murdy 
was a special agent with the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion from 1950 to 1959. He is succeeded by Richard G. 
Sullivan, recently retired special agent of the FBI. 

Russia—A New Look at Crime, is the third of a series 
of studies of crime in various countries. The 40-page 
document is published by the Institute for the Study and 
Treatment of Delinquency, 8 Bourbon Street, London W1. 

The Delinquency Prevention Training Project of the 
University of Southern California’s Youth Studies Center 
has prepared eight volumes of readings as part of a 
training series for social agencies. The titles of the 
respective volumes, each about 100 pages in length and 
in offset printing with plastic bindings, are the following: 
Implications of Social Change (1); Changing Interpreta- 
tions of Behavior (II) ; Social Agencies and Social Change 
(III) ; Poverty in the United States (IV); Reaching the 
Disadvantaged Child (V); Dropouts and Training (V1); 
Delinquency and Treatment (VII); and Planned Change 
(VIII). The project is supported by a training grant 
from the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in cooperation with the President’s Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. 

Richard H. Johnson, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Kansas City, Mo., partici- 
pated in the 15th annual session of the University of Utah 
Summer School of Alcohol Studies.. He attended the school 
on a scholarship provided by the Kansas City Council 
on Alcoholism, 
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IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION 


Philip Q. Roche, M.D., 68, Philadelphia psychiatrist and 
a member of the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania 
school of medicine since 1938, died August 1. He was the 
author of The Criminal Mind and was chief of neuro- 
psychiatry at Chestnut Hill Hospital. An article of his, 
“Mental Health and Criminal Behavior,” appeared in the 
September 1965 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


The Twenty-fourth Institute of Correctional Administra- 
tion at American University, Washington, D. C., will be 
held October 21 to December 16. The 8-week program 
consists of five basic courses of instruction, supplemented 
by field trips to correctional institutions and weekly 
seminars with correctional leaders. Since 1952 a iotal 
of 995 persons have completed the 8-credit-hour course, 
917 of them military personnel and 78 from_ civilian 
jurisdictions. Howard B. Gill, is director of the Institute 
and Charles V. Morris, assistant director. 


Only half the states have a public defender system. 
The remainder, according to the National Legal Aid and 
Defender Association, at Chicago, have “the old fashioned, 
unmodified assigned-counsel system in operation.” Of 
these, five provide little or no compensation for assigned 
counsel. Of those which provide defender services, only 
five have statewide systems. 


Arch E. Sayler, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of New 
York, is a member of the six-member committee to 
select the winner of the Roscoe Pound Award presented 
annually by the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency to the person who has made distinguished contri- 
butions to the prevention, treatment, and control of 
crime and delinquency. The first recipient of the award, 
in 1965, was James V. Bennett, former director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. Austin H. MacCormick, execu- 
tive director of The Osborne Association of New York 
City, was presented the award for 1966. 


There were 213 organized defender systems in the 
United States as of April 30, according to the National 
Legal Aid and Defender Association. This compares with 
a total of 162 on July 1, 1965. Of the 213, approximately 
180 are public defenders—funded entirely by public funds. 
But most of the others also receive part, and usually most, 
of their funds from the public treasury. Only a handful, 


—_ the NLADA, are exclusively supported by private 
unds. 


One hundred fifty-three inmates of the Illinois State 
Penitentiary at Menard received high school diplomas at 
the institution’s eighth annual commencement exercises 
in June. Thirty-six received eighth-grade diplomas. More 
than 200 outside guests were invited to attend the com- 
mencement. Professor Elmer H. Johnson, assistant director 
of the Southern Illinois University’s Center for the Study 
of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections, was the com- 
mencement speaker. 


Municipal Judge Henry W. Shatford of Pasadena, Calif., 
has stated that he will dismiss all chronic alcoholic cases 
until society can provide some suitable place for victims. 
Basing his actions on the ruling of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, Judge Shatford 
added, “Society has to straighten up to do something 
about the problem.” 

Thomas P. Carpenter of Scarsdale, N. Y., has been 
elected president of the National Council on Alcoholism. 
He is the recently retired president of the Westchester 
Committee on Alcoholism and is a member of Governor 
Rockefeller’s Advisory Council on Alcoholism. 

Ray Lappegaard, commissioner of corrections for Min- 
nesota, has been elevated to the position of Commissioner 
of Administration. 

Charles F. Martin, director of court services and chief 
probation officer (adult and juveniles) for the Circuit 
Court of Sangamon County, Springfield, Ill., has been 
elected president of the Illinois Probation, Parole, and 
Correctional Association. Michael Pines of the adult proba- 
tion department of Cook County is secretary of the IPPCA. 
Joseph G. Colosimo, supervising probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Chicago, is editor of the 
Association’s 8-page printed publication, The Journal. 
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Rabbi Herbert I. Bloom, past president of the American 
Correctional Chaplains Association (1962) and Jewish 
chaplain at three New York State correctional institu- 


tions, died January 18 after 33 years as a correctional 
chaplain. 


Fifty-five inmates of the Illinois State Penitentiary at 
Menard recently took university entrance examinations. 
Twenty-seven (60 percent) of those taking the School and 
College Achievement Test passed, making them eligible for 
college-level work. A percentile score of 50 or higher is 
required for passing. A 17-year-old inmate from Chicago 
received the highest ranking with a total percentile score 
of 97. The tests were graded by the Counseling and 
Testing Center at Southern Illinois University. The tests 
are administered twice a year at the Menard institution. 


One thousand ninety young men from disadvantaged 
areas in New York City have been enlisted in the Police 
Cadet Program to prepare them for a career with the 
New York City Police Department. The cadets will 
receive uniforms, equipment, and cash allowances during 
their training period. 


David Bogen, superintendent of Central Juvenile Hall 
of the Los Angeles County Probation Department since 
1943, has been named assistant division chief of juvenile 
facilities. 


Sol Tropp, who has over 30 years’ experience in the 
probation and correctional field, has been appointed 
caseworker in charge of the social rehabilitation depart- 
ment of the Jewish Family Service of New York City. 
He is the former administrative assistant to Dr. Ralph S. 
Banay, medical director of the Civic Center Clinic. 


The 52nd Annual Convention of the International 
Association of Pupil Personnel Workers will be held 
October 23 to 27 at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


About 17,000 Chicago youngsters were involved this 
summer in the “streets” program which is set up to work 
with boys and girls in need of direction and who have no 
affiliation with other agency programs. The work is 
carried out by the Chicago Boys Clubs, Chicago Youth 
Centers, the YMCA, and Hull House through 13 units 
throughout Chicago. 


Jack M. Dunlap, superintendent of the Boys Home in 
Oakdale, Pa., was cited at the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Association on Probation, Parole, and Cor- 
rection for his 50 years of service in the correctional 
field and his 40 years’ membership with the PAPPC. 

Cities—Crime in the Streets is the title of a 16mm, 60- 
minute film of the America’s Crises series produced by 
National Educational Television, Indiana University, 
Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 47401. Police 
protection and rehabilitation of juvenile offenders are 
depicted in the film. Aspects of their respective problems 
are examined by police experts, criminologists, and others. 

A center for the study of suicide has been established 
by the National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, 
Md., to seek improved ways of helping persons through 
periods of depression and preventing self-destruction. 
Suicide ranks tenth among the causes of death, with 
at least 20,000 victims a year. 

Victims of crimes of violence in Britain, it has been 
reported, have been paid about $1,400,000 during the first 
year of the Criminal Injuries Compensation Board. More 


than 120 cases were handled, with claims ranging from 
about $500 upward. 


Edwin B. Zeigler, chief probation officer at Gulfport, 
Miss., is the dean of federal probation officers in point of 
service. After receiving his master’s degree in sociology 
at Emory University he joined the Federal Probation Sys- 
tem in 1932. His dissertation was on “The Status of the 
Federal Probation Service.” 


Eugene H. Czajkoski, D.P.A., federal probation officer at 
New York City, has been appointed associate professor of 
criminology and corrections in the School of Social Wel- 
fare at Florida State University at Tallahassee. Dr. 
Czajkoski entered the Federal Probation System in 1958 
and received his doctorate in public administration from 
New York University in 1964. 
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